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CHAPTER  I. 

"  The  morning  i;ose  that  untouch'd  stands, 
Arm'fl  with  its  briers,  sweetly  smells ; 
But,  pluck'd  and  stained  by  ruder  hands. 
The  sweet  no  longer  with  it  dwells : 
When  scent  and  beauty  both  are  gone. 
Then  leaves  fall  from  it  one  by  one ! 

Such  fate,  ere  long,  will  thee  betide. 
When  thou  hast  handled  been  awhile. 
With  sear  flowers  to  be  thrown  aside  ; 
And  I  shall  sigh,  while  others  smile. 
To  think  thy  love  for  every  one 
Has  brought  thee  to  be  loved  by  none." 

Old  Song. 

When  Lady  Emily  awoke  the  next  morn- 
ing, she  scarcely  knew  where  she  was ;  a  sense 
of  oppression  was  at  her  heart,  but  slie  could 
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not  at  first  clearly  recollect  its  cause.  This 
temporary  unconsciousness,  however,  soon  yield- 
ed to  a  distinct  recollection  of  the  scene  of  the 
preceding  night,  together  with  all  its  painful 
particulars. 

''  Horrible  London  !"  she  said  ;  "  why  did  I 
ever  come  into  it,  if  such  events  as  those  are 
indeed  as  common  as  Mrs.  Neville  represents 
them  to  be .?" 

How  beautiful  is  the  first  purity  of  youth, 
which  feels  itself  contaminated  by  any  approx- 
imation to  vice,  and  thinks  itself  sullied  even 
in  the  knowledge  which  life  too  soon  imparts, 
that  such  things  are.  It  is  a  cruel  lowering  to 
the  spirit,  this  first  recognition  of  the  fallen 
estate  we  are  doomed  to  witness  in  others ;  and 
not  only  witness  in  others,  but  to  acknowledge 
in  some  shape  and  in  some  degi-ee  is  also  our 
own.  Yes,  this  knowledge  is  contrary  to  the 
pride  of  our  nature,  and  yet  it  is  the  first  step 
towards  that  perfection  of  our  being  to  which 
it  tends,  but  which  it  cannot  attain  to  upon 
earth. 

"  Oh,  Rose,  Rose  I"  exclaimed  Lady  Emily  ; 
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and  her  tears  flowed  afresh,  as  the  thoughts  of 
what  she  had  been,  and  what  she  now  was,  re- 
turned; *'  Oh,  my  poor  Rose,  could  you  but  see 
your  miserable  mother  as  I  have  seen  her  !  Did 
you  but  know  that  your  father  has  left  his  home 
in  quest  of  you,  and  is  a  wanderer,  houseless 
and  wretched,  for  your  sake  ;  you  would  cer- 
tahily  return  and  exjiiate  your  error  by  a  life 
of  penitence,  and  in  tending  that  remaining 
parent,  whom  your  conduct  has  reduced  to 
utter  helplessness.  Oh  yes !  you  may  yet,  be 
snatched  from  pursuing  a  course  of  infamy  ! 
Though  your  good  name  be  lost  on  earth,  it 
may  be  retrieved  in  heaven  ;  and  if  I  can  but  be 
the  means  of  doing  this, — oh,  if  I  can  ! — I  shall 
think  nothing  on  my  part,  that  is  not  unworthy, 
too  great  a  sacrifice  for  such  an  end." 

When  Lady  Emily  met  the  General,  he  im- 
mediately inquired  how  she  had  been  amused 
the  preceding  evening.  "  I  was  much  de- 
lighted at  first,  dear  uncle,  only " 

"  What  was  the  oiih/^  give  me  none  of  your 
onlys.  When  my  Emily's  amusement  or  hap- 
piness is  concerned,  I  cannot  bear  an  only.  And 
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let  me  look  at  you,  dear  one, — why  your  eyes 
are  red,  you  have  been  crying !" 

"  I  have,  dear  uncle  !  and  all  the  pleasure 
I  might  have  experienced  was,  I  confess,  to- 
tally lost  in  the  melancholy  discovery  I  made 
of  Rose''s  present  mode  of  life."" 

Here  she  related  to  the  General  what  had 
come  to  her  knowledge  in  the  lobby  of  the 
Opera  House. 

"  Bad  news,  indeed,"  said  the  General ; 
"  though  I  expected  little  else."" 

"  But  what  can  we  do,  my  uncle,  to  snatch 
her  from  her  terrible  fate  ? — what  can  we  do  ?" 

"  Alas !  my  dear  one,  I  fear  that  nothing 
which  Ave  can  say  or  do,  will  be  of  any  avail 
at  present.  By  your  description  of  her,  she  is 
surrounded  with  all  that  luxury  and  pleasure 
and  vanity,  can  give  to  deceive  her  as  to  the 
real  degradation  of  her  situation." 

"  Perhaps  so,  uncle ;  but  then,  if  she  could 
but  know  of  her  poor  mother''s  state — of  her 
father"'s  ! — then,  oh  then !  without  a  doubt  her 
heart  would  melt,  and  she  would  loathe  her 
finery  and  her  riches." 
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The  General  shook  his  head—"  Dearest,  you 
have  yet  to  learn  that,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  sen- 
sual indulgence  closes  the  heart  to  all  natural 
affections ;  particularly  when  it  acts  upon  per- 
sons in  a  low  sphere  of  life,  who,  having  never 
been  used  to  luxury,  are,  as  it  were,  more  com- 
pletely sunk  and  lost  in  the  abyss  which  it  opens 
beneath  their  feet.     In  those  who  move  in  the 
highest  spheres,  the  end  is  the  same,  but  the 
process  is  at  least  slower,  and  less  discernible ; 
the  circle  of  their  attachments  may  extend  even 
to  all  their  own  relations,  or   to  those  persons 
who  minister  immediately  to  their  daily  com- 
forts and  diversions;  such  as  to  the  servants 
who  attend  them,  the  charities  which  cost  them 
no   trouble   and  which  bring  in   a   return  of 
praise.    But  even  to  these  gentler  souls,  design- 
ed by  nature  for  better  things,  self-indulgence, 
though  of  more  gradual  process  and  less  visible 
degradation,  is  not  less  certain  in  its  ultimate 
effect.     Acting  upon  one   in  Rose's  condition 
of  life,  you  cannot  but  suppose  the  poison  has 
been    rapid,    and    its   fatal  power  irreparable. 
It    may  please  God,  when    misery  and    want 
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shall  stare  this  unhappy  girl  in  the  face,  as 
doubtless  they  will  do,  that  then  she  may  re- 
pent ;  but  I  see  no  prospect  of  it  till  then.  You 
must  for  the  present  dismiss  that  unworthy  Rose 
from  your  thoughts.  She  is  no  longer  a  fitting 
companion  for  my  Emily,  even  in  thought." 

That  gentle  being  wept  in  silence  for  some 
little  time,  but  recovering  her  composure  as 
quickly  as  she  could,  said,  "  I  am  sure  you  are 
in  the  right,  my  dear  uncle ;  I  will  endeavour 
to  obey  you,  but  you  know  the  heart  is  a  way- 
ward child ;"  while  a  faint  smile  irradiated  the 
tear  which  stood  in  her  eye. 

"  It  is  enough,  dearest ;  we  will  dismiss  the 
painful  subject." 

At  that  moment,  the  door  opened,  and  Lady 
Frances  was  announced.  "  What !  so  early, 
Frances,  my  Queen  !  why  really  London  works 
wonders,  if  it  conjures  you  out  of  your  bed  at 
so  matinal  an  hour.'" 

"  I  wished  to  find  you  alone,  my  dear  uncle ; 
for  I  have  tidings  to  announce,  which  I  think 
will  give  you  pleasure." 

"  I   am  delighted   to  hear  any  thing  which 
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gives  you  pleasure,  my  dear,  as  you  well  know, 
and  have  always  proved  ;  and  without  pretend- 
ing to  any  skill  in  necromancy,  I  can  see  by 
your  manner  that  of  such  nature  is  the  intelli- 
gence which  you  have  now  to  impart." 

"  Well,  my  dear  uncle!  what  if  I  should  tell 
you  that  a — a  certain  gentleman  will  probably 
present  himself  ere  long,  to  request  your  con- 
sent to  making  me  his  wife  ?'"' 

"Already,  Frances!"  said  the  General;  and 
he  turned  very  pale,  and  his  countenance 
changed. 

"  Nay,  now  uncle  !  I  pray  you  do  not  look  so 
grave.  I  assure  you  this  is  no  sentimental, 
whining  love  story  that  I  am  come  to  interest  you 
about ;  neither  do  I  wish  to  claim  your  indul- 
gence for  any  low  or  even  unequal  marriage." 

"  Oh,  I  never  suspected  that !""  interrupted 
the  General. 

She  went  on:  "  No,  no,  you  must  be  convinced 
that  never  was  mi/  turn  !"  and  she  drew  herself 
up.  "  It  is  the  Marquis  of  Bellamont,  son  to 
the  Duke  of  Godolphin,  who  solicits  my  hand  ; 
and   as   there   does  not   exist  one  circumstance 
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qui  blesse  les  hienseances,  you  know  it  must 
be  all  right,  and  the  world  must  approve.  I 
hope,  therefore,  I  may  feel  sure  of  obtaining 
your  kind  consent  V 

"  There  certainly  is  not,""  said  the  General, 
"  any  thing,  as  you  observe,  against  the  mar- 
riage— at  least,  there  is  no  apparent  reason 
against  it.  And  yet,  that  very  world  whose 
approbation  you  seem  to  ground  such  conse- 
quence upon,  and  to  rely  on  for  every  chance 
of  happiness,  may  condemn  this  projected  al- 
liance. Oh,  my  dear  Frances !  prepare  yourself 
for  a  dreadful  disappointment." 

"  Disappointment,  uncle !"  echoed  Lady 
Frances,  reddening  with  a  mingled  sentiment 
of  fear  and  anger ;  *'  how  so  ?  My  age,  my 
rank,  my  education,  my  fortune,  every  point  is 
on  a  par  with  Lord  Bellamont.  Propriety,  dig- 
nity, and  a  prospect  of  happiness,  I  confess, 
seem  to  me  to  attend  this  proposal.  How  then 
can  I  fear  a  disappointment  ?" 

"  Frances,  in  this  world  nothing  is  certain. 
Speak  not  so  proudly,  unhappy  girl !  It  is  for 
your  wretched  uncle    to   hurl   you   from   this 
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height  of  security  and  greatness,  and  to  tell 
you  that  you  have  no  fortune  left."" 

"  Surely,  sir,  you  are  jesting  !  Why  it  is  but 
yesterday  that  I  told  Lord  Bellamont,  I  had 
thirty  thousand  pounds  in  the  funds  P 

"  You  had!  my  dear  niece,  and  your  unfortu- 
nate uncle  has  been  the  means  of  making  you 
lose  every  penny  of  it." 

Here,  while  Lady  Frances  sat  in  mute  asto- 
nishment and  dismay,  the  General  explained  to 
her  that,  allured  by  tlie  tempting,  plausible  rea- 
soning of  his  legal  advisers,  he  had  been  in- 
duced to  give  into  the  speculations  of  the  times, 
which  had  brought  thousands  to  ruin  ;  and  that, 
in  the  earnest  hope  of  increasing  the  fortune 
of  his  nieces,  he  had  in  fact  dissipated  them 
entirely.  "  But,"  he  added,  "  I  had  this  cir- 
cumstance to  plead  in  extenuation  of  my  folly, 
of  my  guilt,  if  you  will;  which  is,  that  I  secured 
to  you,  as  I  thought,  a  sum  equivalent  to  that 
I  played  with,  on  my  own  estate;  and  thus, 
as  I  conceived,  screened  you  from  all  possible 
danger  of  losing  in  the  transaction." 

"  Oh  !  then,"  eagerly  exclaimed  Lady  Fran- 
B   5 
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ces,  with  a  sort  of  hysterical  laugh,  "  no  harm 
is  done ; — all  may  yet  be  well,  since  you,  my 
dear  uncle,  with  your  wonted  forethought  have 
had  this  prudent  caution  !" 

"  Alas !  Frances,  it  remains  for  me  to  add, 
with  pain  and  grief  of  heart,  for  your  sakes,  I 
speak  it" — and  his  voice  faltered  almost  to 
inarticulation — "  I  am  myself,  from  the  most 
unforeseen  and  improbable  circumstances — cir- 
cumstances in  which  I  have  not  had  any  par- 
ticipation whatever — I  myself  am  probably  a 
beggar  !" 

He  sunk  back  on  his  chair  as  he  uttered 
these  last  words,  overcome  with  a  sense  of 
remorse  and  sorrow,  which  preyed  on  his  frame, 
and  seemed  to  threaten  him  with  some  sudden 
convulsion,  so  awful  a  change  passed  over  his 
benign  countenance. 

"  Dearest  uncle !"  cried  Lady  Emily,  throw- 
ing her  arms  around  his  neck — "  dearest  uncle, 
calm  your  agitation ;  Frances  and  I  only  regret 
this  on  your  account :  do  we,  dear  sister  ?  Pray 
cheer  up — all  will  be  well  so  that  you  only  are 
well  I  Lord  Bellamont,  Frances,  if  he  is  worth 
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the  heart  you  destine  him,  will  never  be  influ- 
enced by  such  a  paltry  consideration  as  money 
and •" 

"  I  am  sorry  for  my  uncle,  certainly,"  said 
Lady  Frances,  while  a  variety  of  feelings  seemed 
struggling  in  her  countenance;"  but  in  an  affair 
so  delicate  as  the  present,  you  must  give  me  leave 
to  say,  I  am  sorry  also  on  my  own  account." 

"  Frances,""  rejoined  the  General,  rousing 
himself  from  the  temporary  weakness  of  over- 
wrought feelings,  "  I  have  one  word  only  to  say 
to  you,  though  I  am  but  too  well  aware  this  is 
not  a  favourable  moment  for  advice: — It  is  this — 
that  if  Lord  Bellamont  now  remains  true  to  you, 
you  may  well  be  a  prouder,  and  are  sure  to  be 
a  happier  woman,  than  had  you  brought  him 
the  dower  of  a  princess.  Oh,  my  dear  niece  ! 
I  earnestly  hope  that  you  may  find  it  so! — at  all 
events,  send  the  young  lord  to  me,  and  I  will 
exonerate  you  from  every  shadow  of  imputation 
which  might  attach  to  you,  of  having  wished 
to  deceive.  And  you,  my  Emily,  my  gentle 
tender  dove,  come  to  the  arms  of  your  old 
uncle,  and  find  the  reward  of  your  duty  and 
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aifection  in  the  exercise  of  those  virtues  which 
are  '  twice  blessed  ;  blessed  to  the  giver,  and 
blessed  to  the  receiver.'  " 

"  Well !"  said  Lady  Frances,  with  ill-con- 
cealed displeasure  and  mortification,  reddening 
in  her  before  pale  cheek  ;  "  I  must  go  at  present, 
and  shall  await  the  result  of  your  conversation 
with  Lord  Bellamont."  Thus  having  spoken, 
she  bent  forward  to  touch  her  uncle's  fore- 
head with  her  lips,  and  withdrew. 

"  What  will  become  of  that  unhappy  girl," 
said  the  General,  "  should  this  marriage  go  off? 
— and  what  a  heavy  weight  it  will  add  to  that 
which  is  already  lying  here !"  and  he  struck  his 
breast. 

"  Let  us  not  forbode  evil,  dearest  uncle.  I 
cannot  suppose  Lord  Bellamont  will  forsake 
Frances ;  and,  provided  she  is  married,  then 
you  need  not  cast  a  thought  upon  the  past. 
How  happily  you  and  I  shall  live  together  I 
We  have  the  same  tastes,  the  same  pursuits ;  I 
shall  fly  about  and  fulfil  your  orders,  and  there 
will  be  the  library  and  the  flower-garden,"  (her 
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uncle  smiled  affectionately),  "  and  dearest  un- 
cle !"  she  continued,  "  I  am  determined  to  know 
every  thing  about  the  domestic  arrangements, 
and  do  good  to  the  poor,  not  by  giving  away 
things  or  money,  which  cost  only  the  trouble  of 
an  order,  but  by  really  knowing  what  will  be 
of  lasting  benefit  to  them,  making  their  clothes, 
and  distributing  their  medicines  myself.  Oh  !  we 
shall  be  so  happy,  dearest  uncle,  the  day  will  not 
be  long  enough  for  all  I  shall  have  to  do  in  it." 

"  You  are,  indeed,  a  good  and  a  gracious 
creature,  my  own  Emily.  Heaven  has  gifted 
you  with  a  felicitous  disposition :  remember, 
«  my  sweet  one,  it  will  be  a  double  sin  in  you 
to  contemn  or  misuse  the  gift ;  but  why  do  I 
give  you  this  charge.?  you  who  are  every  thing 
that  is  kind,  every  thing  that  is  amiable."  And 
he  kissed  her  forehead,  and  left  her  happy. 

Yes,  in  her  innocent  aspirations  after  hap- 
piness, she  was  happy  ;  but  yet  there  was  a 
secret  worm  at  her  heart !  Where  is  the  human 
heart  that  has  no  canker  at  its  core  ? — The 
Opera  and  its  many  occurrences  recurred  with 
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all  their  power  of  interest,  to  occupy  her 
thoughts. — Rosalinda,  mid  Lord  Mowbray  ! — 
What  was  the  mystery  that  hung  upon  these 
two  persons  ? — What  link  of  association  existed 
between  them? — Love  it  could  not  be,  since 
Lord  Mowbray  evidently  fled  her  presence. 
Hatred? — Impossible:  it  was  impossible  to 
hate  any  one  according  to  Emily's  feelings ; 
and  to  hate  such  beauty,  such  an  expression  of 
every  thing  exalted  as  dwelt  in  the  person  of 
Rosalinda,  was  utterly,  she  conceived,  out  of  na- 
ture ;  but  that  some  secret  connexion  did  exist 
between  these  persons  she  felt  assured  was  the 
case,  and  she  dwelt  upon  this  till  it  almost  made 
her  forget  every  other  subject. 

Before  the  day  passed,  Lord  Bellamont,  the 
expected  visitor,  arrived.  Lady  Emily  was 
present  when  he  was  announced;  and  though 
he  had  been  presented  to  them  at  the  Fitzham- 
mond's,  still  he  had  the  awkwardness  of  a  re- 
introduction  to  go  through;  yet  his  manner  was 
so  unaffected,  so  exceedingly  pleasing,  and  his 
personal  appearance  so  advantageous,  that  both 
the  uncle  and    niece  were  impressed  with  the 
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most  favourable  idea  of  his  character — a  cha- 
racter totally  different  to  that  which  they  had 
ascribed  to  a  son  of  the  Duke  of  Godolphin 
when  they  merely  saw  him  in  a  mixed  company, 
as  they  mutually  confessed  to  each  other  after 
his  departure. 

"  I  am  very  thankful,  truly  grateful  to 
Heaven,"  said  the  General,  "  that  this  young 
man's  heart  seems  to  answer  to  his  noble  ex- 
terior. He  not  only  persists  in  his  wish  to 
become  the  husband  of  Frances,  now  that  he 
knows  that  she  is  a  portionless  bride,  but 
persists  in  such  a  generous  and  sincere  man- 
ner, that  I  am  certain  it  will  depend  upon 
herself  whether  or  not  she  becomes  one  of  the 
happiest  of  wives." 

"  I  trust,  she  will  be  so,"  said  Emily  fer- 
vently. "  Should  she,  however,  slight  the  heart 
she  has  gained,  after  having  secured  its  pos- 
session, she  may  meet  with  a  justly  merited 
treatment ;  but  of  this  sad  chance,  Heaven 
forbid  the  fulfilment !" 

"  All  I  now  fear,"  said  the  General,  "  is  the 
opposition  of  the  Duke  of  Godolphin,  whose  ap- 
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preclation  of  the  goods  of  fortune  are  at  a  very 
different  latio  from  that  of  his  son's.  He  may 
not  give  his  consent ;  and  then  there  is  more 
misery  in  store  for  us," 

"  I  should  hope,  my  dearest  uncle,  that  this 
will  not  be  the  case;  for  surely,  out  of  shame, 
he  will  not  confess  that  the  love  of  money  would 
make  him  withdraw  his  approval." 

The  General  smiled  faintly,  as  he  said, 
"  This  is  not  the  shame  which  affects  the 
people  of  the  world.  On  the  contrary,  they 
would  say,  that  they  were  acting  only  with 
parental  prudence,  in  securing  a  proper  equi- 
valent of  fortune  to  their  child ;  and,  under 
certain  modifications,  this  is  true;  but  it  is 
an  excuse  too  often  made  for  the  indulgence 
of  selfish  pride,  prejudice,  and  avarice." 

"  Let  us  hope  it  will  not  be  so,  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  dear  uncle." 

"  Ah  !  my  dear  Emily,  give  me  your  youth, 
give  me  the  freshness  of  your  unsullied  heart, 
and  I  too  shall  entertain  no  fear  !'' 

A  few  days  of  anxiety  passed  away  ;  objec- 
tions  were  made,  difficulties  ware    started  on 
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the  part  of  the  Duke  of  Godolphin  ;  but  the 
consideration  of  the  long  line  of  ancestry  which 
graced  Lady  Frances's  parentage,  finally  over- 
came all  prudential  reserve  on  the  score  of 
fortune,  and  the  splendour  of  the  nobility  he 
considered  as  an  equivalent  for  the  Avealth  of 
his  coal-mines.  Every  thing  respecting  this 
union  was  ultimately  agreed  to,  and  the  trium- 
phant bride  elect  received  the  congratulations 
of  all  her  acquaintance  with  a  composed  and 
self-satisfied  air,  which  made  the  generality  of 
her  circle  declare  she  was  admirably  well 
suited  to  fill  the  high  station  to  which  she  was 
destined.  Lady  Glassington  was  one  of  the 
very  first  persons  who  came  to  pay  their  com- 
pliments on  the  occasion.  There  was  a  conde- 
scending protecting  air  of  kindness  in  her  man- 
ner which  particularly  amused  the  General. 

"  Well,  General,"  she  said,  "  I  always  told 
vou  Lady  Frances  Lorimer  would  prove  true 
to  the  race  from  whence  she  sprang;  I  hope 
my  Lady  Emily  Avill  walk  in  her  footsteps ;" 
and  she  looked  as  if  she'  did  not  believe  in  the 
likelihood  that  her  wishes  would  be  fulfilled. 
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"  Her  sister  has  made  a  very  praiseworthy 
choice,  though  to  be  sure  the  Godolphins  are 
not  of  ancient  nobility  such  as  we  can  boast 
being  sprung  from ;  still  they  are  high  in  their 
sovereign's  favour,  and  possess  enormous  wealth, 
and  have  obtained  a  very  high  title ;  and  in 
short,  want  nothing  but  a  httle  of  that  which 
your  niece  will  bring  into  the  family  to  ren- 
der them  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
realm." 

"  But  what  does  your  Ladyship  think  of  tlfie 
principal  person  concerned,  of  LordBellamont?" 
"  Oh  that  he  is,  (considering  what  a  set  of 
young  men  we  have  in  these  days,)  a  mighty  well 
bred  sort  of  person.  The  other  night,  at  the 
Opera  House,  he  saw  me  waiting  for  my  car- 
riage, and  he  called  for  it  himself,  and  never 
left  me  till  I  was  safe  out  of  the  crowd.  When 
I  was  young,  indeed,  those  manners  were  com- 
mon; but  now,  they  are  so  very  rare,  that  one 
may  well  remark  them  if  ever  they  are  seen  ;  it 
is  a  Uttle  trait  to  be  sure  in  itself,  but  it  speaks 
a  world  of  things  in  his  favour.  Bless  me  ! 
General  Montgomery,"  (suddenly  interrupting 
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herself)  "  I  wonder  how  you  can  poke  the 
fire  in  that  awkward  manner.  It  is  comical 
enough  to  have  a  fire  lit  such  weather  as 
this— nobody,  ah,  ah,  ah  !"  (laughing  shrilly,) 
"  nobody  but  yourself  would  think  of  such  a 
thing ;  but  since  you  choose  to  have  one,  let 
me  show  you  how  to  poke  it :"  and  she  took 
the  poker  in  a  dictatorial  manner  out  of  his 
hand. 

"  What,  not  allow  me  to  stir  my  own  fire  in 
my  own  house  ?"  said  the  General  laughing. 

"  No,  certainly  not,  while  you  do  it  so  ill, 
and  that  I  am  by,  to  show  you  how  it  ought 
to  be  done ;  though  I  am  surprised  you  have 
not  yet  learnt  what  it  is  to  poke  a  fire  pro- 
perly, considering  how  very  often  I  have  in- 
structed you  in  that  point.  See  here  !  you  ought 
first  to  rake  out  the  ashes  at  the  bottom  bar, 
and  then  put  your  poker  a  little  to  the  left  side ; 
not  too  much,  or  you  stand  a  chance  of  not 
reaching  with  it  transversely  quite  through  and 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  grate." 

This  speech  was  suddenly  arrested  by  the 
well   known    sounds    of,    "  Well    to  be    sure 
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it  is  beyond  belief.  So  my  Lady  Glassington 
has  got  here  before  me.  Well,  I  never  ex- 
pected that  you  would  have  made  out  arriving 
here  first,  foi  I  saw  your  chair  setting  out  just 
as  I  got  into  my  carriage,  and  I  calculated 
that  I  had  time  to  make  a  few  calls  to  Mrs. 
Fitzhammond,  who  is  just  arrived,  by  the  bye, 
and  Miss  Frisby,  and  Lady  Dickens,  and  one 
or  two  more  places  very  little  out  of  my  road, 
and  yet  reach  the  General's  before  you;  well, 
to  be  sure,  it  is  beyond  belief!  how  fast  you 
must  have  driven  ! — Have  you  been  yet  to  the 
Miss  Frisbys  ?  Lady  Dickens  gives  her  first  din- 
ner party — are  you  asked  ?  it  will  be  charming." 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Neville,  one  moment,  I  beg," 
rising  with  a  dignified  air  from  her  seat  and 
walking  up  to  the  General.  "  I  appeal  to  you, 
General,  whether  it  is  possible  to  answer  all 
her  questions  at  once  ? — did  you  ever  hear  such 
a  confusion  of  phrases  ? — is  it,  I  ask,  possible 
to  know  what  Mrs.  Neville  would  be  at  ?'' 

The  General  bowed,  and  begged  not  to  be 
made  to  give  his  decision  on  the  present  im- 
portant subject. 
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"  Bless  me,  my  dear  Lady  Glassington,"  re- 
torted Mrs.  Neville,  "  what  signifies  teazing  the 
General  about  such  nonsense,  eh  ?  Are  we  not 
both  come  here  to  wish  him  joy,  and  not 
to  dispute  about  straws.  I  vow  it  is  quite 
charming  to  see  what  a  passion  you  are  in 
about  nothing.  Come,  come,  it  is  beyond 
belief,  how  silly  we  are !  I,  for  my  part, 
am  here  for  the  express  purpose  of  making 
my  congratulations  ;  and  I  beg,  my  dear 
General,  that  you  will  believe  nobody  more 
sincerely  wishes  you  and  yours  well  than  I  do. 
This  is  quite  a  proper  match." 

"It  is,  indeed,"  echoed  Lady  Glassington, 
"  as  I  was  saying  just  now  to  my  Lady  Emily.  I 
only  hope  she  may  do  as  well." 

"  As  well,  indeed  !  /  hope  she  may  do  a 
great  deal  better  ;  for  though  this  is  a  mighty 
fine  afi^air,  and  is  all  as  it  should  be  for  my 
Lady  Frances,  it  would  not  do  at  all  for  my 
Lady  Emily." 

"  There  now  !  Why,  General,  how  can  you 
allow  her  to  run  on  so  ?  Did  you  ever  hear 
any  thing  so  extraordinary  in  your  life  ?"  asked 
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the  again  enraged  Lady  Glassington.  "  Pray, 
Mrs.  Neville,  are  Duke's  sons  and  Marquises 
so  very  common,  and  twenty  thousand  a-year  so 
easily  obtained  ?  Your  reasons  for  your  extra- 
ordinary declarations;  your  reasons,  I  pray;  for, 
with  the  exception  of  high  blood  and  ancient 
nobility,  there  is  not  one  single  thing  to  wish 
for  more  in  this  marriage." 

"  Really,"  said  Mrs.  Neville,  who,  though 
she  generally  enraged  her  old  friend  fifty  times 
in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  enjoyed  seeing 
her  in  a  passion,  never  wished  it  should  go  too 
far — "  Really,  my  dear  Lady  Glassington,  I 
cannot  see  why  you  should  be  in  a  passion, 
because  I  say,  that  although  Lady  Frances  is 
about  to  make  an  excellent  alliance,  I  yet  hope 
Lady  Emily  may  make  a  better."" 

"  Pardon  me,  Mrs.  Neville,  that  is  not  what 
you  said  ;  but  people  who  talk  as  fast  as  you 
do,  never  know  what  they  say. — 1  knew  what 
you  said:  this  is  what  you  said — '  That  it  was 
quite  a  right  marriage  for  my  Lady  Frances, 
but  would  be  quite  a  wrong  one  for  my  Lady 
Emily,' — that  is  what  you  said,  Mrs.  Neville." 
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(Here  Mrs.  Neville  raised  her  hands  and  eyes.) 
"  Now  answer  to  that  point  if  you  please,  Mrs. 
Neville.  It  appears  to  me  a  very  dangerous 
language  to  hold  forth  before  a  young  lady." 

And  here  she  began  to  smooth  down  her 
lace  handkerchief  with  a  quick  motion  of  her 
hand. 

"  Well,  to  be  sure,  my  Lady  Glassington  is 
beyond  belief!  Nothing  less  exact  than  the 
arithmetical  table  could  ever  be  precise  enough 
for  her ;  but  if  you  insist  upon  an  elaborate 
explanation  of  my  meaning,  this  is  what  I 
mean — that  Lady  Frances  may  find  her  happi- 
ness in  her  state  and  wealth,  and  coronet  of 
strawberry  leaves,  Avithout  requiring  any  thing 
beyond  them,  save  a  little  homage  now  and 
then  to  her  beauty ;  but  Lady  Emily  had 
better  dig  a  strawberry-bed  in  her  own  gar- 
den with  the  man  she  loves ;  nay,  better  fol- 
low him  in  exile  and  sorrow,  so  that  she  has 
an  object  to  devote  all  her  tenderness  to,  than 
possess  the  world's  wealth  and  all  its  glitter- 
ing pageant,  without  such  an  object  to  live  for 
and  to  look  up  to  :"   saying  which,    she  took 
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Lady    Emily's   arm,    and    walked   away    into 
another  room. 

"  It  is  a  pity,"  said  Lady  Glassington,  after 
a  moment's   pause,  in  which   she  looked  after 
her   friend    with  a  smile  of  scorn;    and  then 
turning  to  the  General,  "  It  is  a  pity  that  Mrs. 
Neville  should  have  led   the  strange  mixed  life 
of  high  company,  and  low  company,  and  much 
company,    and    no   company,   which    she    has 
done ;  for  this,  together  with  her  eternal  read- 
ing, has  made  her  a  complete  oddity,  though  a 
good  creature  in  the  main ;  but.  General,  you 
never  made  a  worse  mistake  than  when  you  en- 
trusted Lady  Emily  to  her  care.     She  is  quite 
an  unfit  person  to  introduce  a  young  lady  into 
the  world — and  so  I  had  the  honour  of  telling 
you  some  time  ago,  my  dear  General." 

"  Yes,  Lady  Glassington  ;  and  although  I  was 
extremely  obliged  to  you  for  the  interest  you 
express  about  my  niece,  I  ventiu'ed  to  differ 
with  you,  because  the  qualities  I  particularly 
value,  Mrs.  Neville  possesses  in  a  very  singular 
degree." 

"  Pray  what  are  those  V 
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"  Great  truth  of  character,  and  great  sim- 
plicity, with  a  freshness  of  feehng  very  uncom- 
mon among  many  persons  no  longer  young,  and 
particularly  those  who  have  mixed  much  in  the 
great  world." 

"  No  a  bit,"  cried  Miss  Macalplne,  coming 
forward  for  the  first  time,  though  she  had  kept 
silence  with  the  utmost  difficulty. — "  No  a  bit ; 
but  I  think  Mistress  Neville  has  spoken  wi' 
infinite  discrimination  upon  this  matter ;  for 
different  folk  require  different  aliment  to  keep 
them  in  health  o'  body  or  mind.  I  mysel' 
could  never  hae  ta'en  up  wi'  ony  ane  but  the 
man  I  lo'ed  best. — No  !  though  anither  had  been 
rowed  in  a  sheet  o'  beaten  gowd,  and  he  without 
a  bawbie." 

"  What  does  she  say,"  questioned  Lady 
Glassington  ? 

"  Oh  !  nothing  that  you  could  understand,,  if 
I  were  to  explain  it  a  hundred  times.  Never 
mind,  it  does  not  require  an  answer." 

"  Well,  General,"— rising  and  shaking  her 
head — "  I  give  you  joy,  notwithstanding  that  I 
see  you  are  as  mistaken  as  usual>  and  that  no 
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good  will  come  to  Lady  Emily,  by  your  persist- 
ing in  your  mighty  injudicious  resolve  of  placing 
her  under  the  protection  of  that  extraordinary 
woman,  though  a  very  good  sort  of  woman,  I 
allow,  yet  still " — and  she  held  up  her  hands 
and  rolled  her  eyes  about — "  still  give  me  leave 
to  say,  wholly  unsuited  to  such  a  trust ;  for 
instance,  it  is  only  two  days  ago"" — and  she 
smiled  triumphantly  at  having  recollected  the 
circumstance — "  it  is  only  two  days  ago  that 
she  dined  in  company  with  a  duchess,  a  count- 
ess, and  an  ambassadress,  and  when  the  ladies 
were  to  move  to  dinner,  she  absolutely  rose  up 
as  the  steward  announced  it  was  upon  table, 
and,  laying  hold  of  Lord  Mowbray's  arm,  cried, 
'  Come  !  well  to  be  sure,  we  have  waited  for  it 
a  long  time,  don't  let  us  stand  talking  any 
more ;' — and  off  she  marched,  before  the  am- 
bassadress, the  duchess,  and  the  countess ;  then, 
suddenly  recollecting  herself,  back  she  came  in 
such  a  violent  hurry,  that  she  almost  knocked 
the  ambassadress  down  in  coming  in  contact 
with  her  in  the  door-way,  absolutely  brushed 
off  all  her  rouge,  and  cried,  '  Mercy  upon  me  ! 
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I  beg  your  pardon,  ladies — I  was  so  hungry 
I  forgot  what  I  was  about.' — There!  there's 
for  you,  General.  There's  a  lady  fit  to  be 
a  chaperon ;  if  that  won't  do  for  you,  nothing 
will  persuade  you  of  your  error. — Give  me  leave 
to  tell  you  that." 

The  General  laughed  very  heartily,  and  then 
replied — "  My  dear  Lady  Glassington,  you  must 
give  me  leave,  at  my  time  of  life,  to  do  what  I 
think  best  for  myself  and  my  niece." 

"  No,  indeed.  General,  that  is  what  I  never 
shall  do."  This  was  uttered  in  a  pretence  of 
half  banter,  but  with  a  decided  tone,  which  spoke 
for  the  sincerity  of  the  acrimony  with  which  it 
was  dictated.  "  So,  General  Montgomery,  I 
take  my  leave  and  give  you  up  for  evermore. 
Yes,  indeed,  Fve  done  with  you." 

"  Good  morning,  my  dear  Lady  Glassington; 
I  trust  we  shall  meet  better  friends." 

"  I've  done  with  you,"  reiterated  the  angry 
lady ;  and,  curtseying  very  low  (for  no  circum- 
stance could  ever  make  her  forget  to  curtsey), 
she  swept  out  of  the  room  haughtily,  without 
noticing  Miss  Macalpine. 
c  2 
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CHAPTER  II. 


"  Oh !  friend,  to  dazzle,  let  the  vain  design; 

To  raise  the  thought,  and  touch  the  heart  be  thine ; 
That  charm  shall  grow,  while  what  fatigues  the  ring. 
Flaunts  and  goes  down,  an  unregarded  thing." 

Pope. 


Three  weeks  had  elapsed  since  the  General 
arrived  in  London.  Lady  Emily  had  been 
taken  to  all  the  fashionable  places  of  resort, 
introduced  to  many  of  those  who  frequented 
them,  and  initiated  into  a  great  variety  of  scenes 
and  secrets  that  saddened  and  depressed  her 
spirits.  Upon  the  whole,  though  she  was  much 
admired,  yet  the  reality  of  London  delights, 
viewed  through  the  medium  of  mere  fashionable 
existence,  fell  far  short  of  the  enchantment  in 
which  she  had  pictured  them  to  herself,  or  which 
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she  had  heard  her  sister  describe  them  to  be.  The 
day  for  Lady  Frances's  marriage  was  now  fixed. 
It  was  shortly  to  take  place  ;  and  she  was  at  the 
height  of  good  humour  and  complacency — that 
species  of  good  humour  which  depends  upon  the 
fulfilment  of  its  wishes.  She  had,  indeed,  sacri- 
ficed some  inward  feelings ;  but  it  was  a  sacrifice 
scarce  acknowledged  to  herself;  pride,  and  a 
spirit  of  vengeance,  made  her  fancy  herself  in- 
different. She  had  obtained  her  end  in  being 
made  a  great,  and  what  she  valued  still  more,  a 
fashionable  personage,  and  she  now  condescend- 
ed to  take  her  sister  under  her  protection. 

One  day,  as  she  was  driving  her  to  BlondelFs, 
the  milliner's,  the  sisters  held  the  following  col- 
loquy. "  Well,  my  dear  Emily,  I  am  happy 
to  tell  you,  that  upon  the  whole  you  have  had 
very  fair  success.  Had  you  been  under  my  aus- 
pices it  might  have  been  better ;  but,  take  it  al- 
together, you  have  been  extremely  admired ;  and 
if  you  will  only  follow  ray  advice,  I  doubt  not 
you  may  yet  do  very  well,  as  well  as  myself." 

"Oh,  that  would  be  difficult!"  said  Lady 
Emily,  smiling. 
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"  There  is  Lepel,  for  instance,"  continued 
Lady  Frances,  "  an  exceeding  good  judge,  and  a 
very  kind  good-hearted  man,  quite  the  person 
whose  advice  one  ought  to  take,  because  he  is 
intimate  with  all  the  young  men  of  the  day. 
Well,  he  vowed  that  you  would  be  one  of  the 
finest  creatures  going,  if  you  would  only  copy  a 
little  of  my  self-possession. — '  Why  don't  you, 
my  dear  Lady  Frances,  (he  spoke  quite  in  a 
confidential  manner  to  me) — '  why  don't  you 
tell  that  charming  sister  of  yours  not  to  be  al- 
ways crying  at  the  tragedies  and  laughing  at 
the  comedies,  and  in  such  preposterous  ecstasies 
with  the  Zuchelli  and  the  Rosalinda,  just  as 
if  she  had  never  been  at  an  opera  before  in  her 
lifetime,  and  did  not  know  that  people  of  the 
world  never  go  into  public  to  be  affected  by 
any  thing.  Really,  Lady  Emily's  beautiful  fea- 
tures are  quite  disfigured  sometimes  by  all  those 
violent  commotions.  It  is  very  well  for  the  house- 
maid and  one's  valet;  but,  indeed,  even  they  know 
better  now-a-days  how  to  behave  themselves.  It 
is  only  permissible  for  a  lady  to  suffer  the  corner 
of  her  mouth  just  to  turn,  when  the  irresistible 
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Mr.  Liston  is  on  the  stage,  and  she  may  hold  the 
comer  of  her  pocket-handkerchief  to  the  eye 
when  Madame  Pasta  acts  Medea.  But  really 
those  sobbings  and  showerings — and  then  the 
laugh,  which  may  be  heard  in  the  next  box  !' 
But  do  not  look  so  ebahi,  Emily — a  little  time 
will  set  all  these  things  to  rights.  If  you  were 
not  ray  sister,  and  that  I  should  be  ashamed  of 
you  if  you  went  on  so,  believe  me  I  would  not 
take  the  trouble  of  telling  you  all  this— for  I 
hate  a  long  prose ;  only  this  once  I  give  you  no- 
tice, that  positively  I  cannot  go  out  with  you 
into  society,  if  you  continue  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  well-bred  persons  by  your  vulgarisms." 

"  But  how  can  I  help  it,  Frances,  dear .''  When 
I  am  diverted  I  always  laugh,  when  I  am 
touched,  I  cry." 

"  But  you  must  not  be  either  the  one  or 
the  other,  my  dear,  I  tell  yovi ;  and  if  you  feel 
that  invincible  rusticity  of  emotion  so  strong 
upon  you,  the  only  recipe  I  can  give  to  coun- 
teract its  effect,  is  to  turn  from  the  stage 
altogether." 

*'  And  talk  to  Captain  Lepel,  I  suppose  ? — 
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Oh  that  is  enough  to  make  any  one  grave  I 
grant  you  ;  he  infects  one  with  his  own  insipid 
affectation  of  indifference." 

*'  I  assure  you  it  is  much  more  comme  ilfaut 
to  turn  about,  and  flirt  with  your  cavalier,  than 
to  sit  square,  as  you  do,  with  your  eyes  fastened 
on  the  scene." 

"But  1  have  no  cavalier,  and  I  do  not  ex- 
actly know  how  to  set  about  flirting." 

"  A3  to  having  no  cavalier,  that,  you  know, 
must  be  your  own  fault ;  but  it  is,  I  am  afraid, 
Emily,  because  you  have  owe,  or  rather  an  ima- 
ginary one,  that  you  say  you  have  none.  Now 
I  am  by  no  means  advising  you  to  have  one 
only ;  you  should  at  least  have  half  a  dozen, 
and  play  them  all  off  the  one  against  the  other. 
To  one,  you  might  talk  of  dogs  and  horses ;  to 
another  of  perfumed  gloves ;  to  another  of  the 
Flirtations  which  you  see  passing  around  you  : 
for  instance  of  my  Lady  A,  and  my  Lord  B  ; — 
to  another  of  the  comparative  merit  of  opera- 
dancers  ;  and,  if  the  conversation  turns  on 
the  beauty  of  other  women,  never  criticise,  for 
men  always  set  that  down  to  envy ;  but  make 
some    allusion  which   will  excite  a  comparison 
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with  your  own  charms  to  your  own  advantage. 
For  instance,  if  you  have  a  finely  formed  head, 
talk  of  that  as  being   a  beauty  in  some  other 
woman  in  v/hom  it  is  quite   the  reverse ;  or  a 
finely  turned  ancle  by  the  same  rule.  This  draws 
attention,  elicits  comparison,  obtains  a  compli- 
ment, and   induces  a   sort  of  concealed  under- 
standing so  that  a  few  glancing  looks  afterwards 
are   sufficient   to  carry  on  the  war.     Thus  you 
see  how  easy  it  is  to  flirt ;  and  without  flirta- 
tion you  cannot  possibly  get  on  in  the  world. 
Then,    never    talk   to    women    when    you    can 
help  it,  only  just  enough  to  keep  up  les  bieti- 
seances — whatever  you  do,  however,  remember 
never  to  blesser  les  bienstances.      But  during  all 
conversations,   recollect  to    stop  yourself  short 
whenever  you  begin  to  grow  prosy.     Utter  only 
short  vague  sentences,  dropped  as  if  they  meant 
nothing ;  no  disquisitions,   no  harangues  upon 
taste   and    fashion ;    above  all,    no    sentiment, 
or  bookish  etalage,  which  every  body  detests, 
and  no   one    has    time  for,  even  if  they   had 
patience. — The  great  secret  of  conversation  is 
to  treat  it  in  the  manner  the  French  do  their 
cookery,    "  II  faiit    que    rien   lie  domine ;"  it 
c  5 
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should  be  a  sort  of  touch-and-go,  just  as  a 
swallow  catches  a  fly,  always  on  the  wing ; 
so  that  you  never  find  your  auditor  yawning  or 
leaving  you  in  the  midst  of  a  sentence,  with,  '  I 
beg  you  a  thousand  pardons,  but  I  see  Lady  de 
Luce  there,  just  going  away,  and  I  have  some- 
thing to  say  to  her  of  the  utmost  consequence  ; 
good  night !'  and  there  you  are  plante  Id  with 
your  speech  half  finished." 

*'  But,  my  dear  Frances,  where  am  I  to  get 
these  half  dozen  cavaliers  that  you  talk  about  .f* 
I  assure  you  nobody  admires  me  or  thinks 
of  speaking  to  me;  and  if  I  had  them  in  at- 
tendance, the  idea  that  I  must  be  quite  different 
from  what  I  really  am,  would  strike  me  dumb. 
I  love  dogs  and  horses,  for  instance,  and  can 
converse  about  them  in  my  own  way  by  the 
hour  ;  but  then  I  should  not  know  how  to  talk  of 
them  in  the  way  men  talk  of  them,  which  very 
often  seems  to  me  very  cruel  and  always  very 
uninteresting ;  and  as  to  turning  my  discourse 
upon  the  Flirtation,  as  you  call  it,  of  Lady  A,  and 
Lord  B,  why  I  should  die  of  shame.  Then  in 
regard  to  the  merits  of  the  opera-dancers,  how  can 
1  j  udge  of  them  who  never  saw  any  before .?" 
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"  There  is  something  either  very  obstinate, 
or  very  provoking  in  you,  Emily ;  you  are 
always  talking  of  loving  and  liking,  vous  reve- 
iiez  toujours  a  vos  moiitons.  Now  that  is  pre- 
cisely what  you  must  never  do ;  no  well-bred 
person  talks  about  love.  You  must  think  only 
of  appearing  to  the  best  advantage,  being  in  the 
best  society,  and  keeping  the  reins  of  fashion 
in  your  own  hand.  Never  let  one  day  or  rather 
one  night  pass  without  being  in  the  first  circles, 
for  out  of  sight  out  of  mind,  and  if  you  attend 
well  to  that  rule,  and  take  especial  care  no  day 
of  rest  should  intervene,  you  will  soon  find  that 
it  naturally  becomes  impossible  you  should 
think  of  any  thing  else.  As  to  flirting,  which 
seems  to  shock  you  so  very  much,  that  is  only 
because  you  attach  all  sorts  of  meaning  to  the 
word  which  do  not  of  necessity  belong  to  it, 
and  which  people  of  fashion  never  intend  it 
should  be  applied  to ;  that  is  the  fault  of  your 
country  education." 

"  Well,  but  Frances,"  said  Lady  Emily, 
"  surely  when  a  woman  is  married,  she  has  no 
business  to  make  believe  to  other  men  that  she 
is,  or  may  be  brought  to  be,  in  love  with  them  i"" 
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"  In  love  ! — there  again ;  whoever  talks  about 
being  in  love  ? — In  love  has  positively  nothing 
to  do  with  these  arrangements." 

"  We]],  but  if  a  husband  sees  a  wife  sur- 
rounded by  men  engaged  in  discourse  with,  and 
whispering  to  her,  and  that  when  he  joins  the 
party  he  seems  to  be  one  too  many,  what  does 
he  say  ?  Of  course  he  despises  his  wife,  sends 
her  away,  kills  his  rival,  or  some  dreadful  tra- 
gedy ensues;  and  how  could  I  talk  of  the 
flirtations  of  a  married  lady  if  they  really 
do  exist,  when  it  leads  to  such  disgraceful,  such 
terrific  consequences .?" 

"  Why,  Emily,  what  an  incorrigible  simpleton 
you  are  !  Who  is  talking  of  murder,  and  misery, 
and  ruin,  and  all  that  sort  of  Old  Bailey  stuff? 
Why  such  things  are  never  alluded  to  seriously 
by  people  who  are  well-bred.  The  most  they  say 
on  such  topics  is, '  Dear  how  shocking  !  La,  how 
horrid!' — And  then  somebody  makes  a  good 
joke  of  it,  to  put  the  disagreeables  out  of  one's 
head,  and  it  ends  in  a  laugh.  Your  ideas  are 
quite  ridiculous,  quite  false,  I  assure  you.  Be- 
fore you  have  spent  another  season  in  London, 
you  will  learn,  that  a  man  of  fashion  would 
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not  endure  his  wife  if  nobody  else  flirted  with 
her.  His  vanity  would  have  no  gratification  in 
such  a  piece  of  still  life  ;  and  I  am  sure  she 
would  be  dead  tired  of  him,  if  he  never  flirted 
with  anybody  else.  In  short,  to  flirt,  is  the  only 
way  to  live  well  together.  Why,  there  is  the 
young  Lady  B.  and  her  husband,  they  appear  to 
me  to  be  on  the  best  possible  terms.  He  is  quite 
aux  petits  soins  with  her,  when  they  do  meet, 
but  he  is  not  in  the  least  troublesome  to  her,  or 
she  to  him  ;  and  they  really  speak  to  each  other 
as  kindly  as  possible  ;  but  I  am  sure  it  is  for 
the  very  reason  that  they  leave  each  other  at 
perfect  liberty.  Besides,  it  is  what  every  body 
does." 

"  And  do  you  mean  to  do  so,  Frances?" 

"  To  be  sure  I  do." 

"  Oh,  Heaven  forbid,  Frances,  that  you  should 
be  serious." 

Lady  Frances  laughed  :  "  And  pray  let  us 
hear  what  you  would  do  ;"  said  she. 

"  Live  for  my  husband  entirely,  devotedly," 
replied  Lady  Emily  with  enthusiasm;  "  be  happy 
with  him  abroad,  and  still  happier  at  home ; 
make   my  house  and  myself  agreeable  to  his 
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friends,  having  no  friends  myself  that  were  not 
his  likewise ;  and  being  so  very  a  part  of  him- 
self that  he  could  not  do  without  me. — Liking 
the  life  he  led,  whether  of  gaiety  or  of  seclu- 
sion; following  his  pursuits,  or  at  least  endea- 
vouring to  be  interested  in  them  ;  thinking  of 
his  interests,  however  much  they  might  inter- 
fere with  my  previous  habits  and  tastes ;  using 
my  influence  to  induce  him  to  attend  to  his 
public  duties,  if  ever,  through  indolence  or 
self-indulgence,  he  was  inclined  to  forget  them. 
In  short,  finding  my  own  happiness  in  doing 
the  duty  of  a  wife."" 

"  Maussade,  enough  ;  and  besides,  where  do 
you  expect  to  find  this  phoenix  with  whom 
you  are  io  filer  le  par/ait  amour? — Prepare  to 
be  an  old  maid,  Emily;  for  I  see  no  hope 
of  you  if  you  continue  to  persist  in  these  non- 
sensical resolutions." 

"  I  should  be  sorry  for  that,  Frances,  too ;  I 
know  marriage  is  not  a  state  all  sunshine,  but 
I  am  sure  I  could  keep  it  free  of  all  storms ; 
and  to  be  an  old  maid  is  such  a  melancholy, 
lonely  idea,  that  if  you    please,    do  not  con- 
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demn  me  to  it :  I  never  would  marry  any  one 
I  did  not  esteem  and  love,  and  then — " 

"  Pho  !  how  sick  I  am  of  that  word  love, 
so  perpetually  in  your  mouth ;  one  would 
think  it  was  meat,  drink,  and  clothing." 

"  Ay,  and  so  it  is,  dear  sister !  and  more 
than  all  these  things  put  together  would  be 
without  it." 

At  this  moment,  the  carriage  drove  up  to  the 
milliner's,  and  while  Lady  Frances  was  stand- 
ing before  a  mirror  trying  on  an  Opera  hat, 
Lord  Bellamont  came  in  :  he  had  seen  her  car- 
riage and  followed  her  thither. 

"  Dear  me,"  cried  Lady  Frances  to  her  sister, 
"  how  provoking  !  here  is  Lord  Bellamont  just 
when  I  do  not  want  him."  At  the  same  time, 
she  put  on  her  most  engaging  smile  when  he 
approached,  saying  : 

"  Ah  !  you  are  just  come  to  assist  me  in  my 
decision — sliall  I  take  this  Berri  ?  or  this  hat 
with  the  drooping  feathers  .^"  and  she  tried  them 
on  successively :  "  which  do  you  think  pret- 
tiest .?"  turning  to  him  with  a  sweet,  deferential 
look. 
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"  Every  thing,  dearest  Frances,  that  you  put 
on  becomes  beautiful ;""  whispered  the  enamour- 
ed Lord  Bellamont. 

"Nay,  now,  don't  be  silly;  do  decide;  do 
tell  me  which  I  shall  take.'* 

"  Take  them  both,  my  love,"  he  whispered ; 
"  and  this  thing,"  (holding  up  a  train  of  a  mag- 
nificent lace  dress,)  "  and  what  do  you  call  this, 
Mademoiselle  Blondell  ?  it  looks  very  pretty, 
don't  it,  Frances?  have  this,  too,  and  this." 

"  Fraiment,  Milor  a  bon  gout,  on  voit  bien 
qii'il  s'j/  connoit,  c'est  tout  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  plus 
nouveau." 

"  Put  them  all  up,"  he  added,  "  and  direct 
them  to  Lady  Frances  Lorimer.  And,  Lady 
Emily,  allow  me  to  offer  this  shght  tribute  to 
your  charms,"  (pointing  to  a  lace  dress,  as  mag- 
nificent as  the  one  he  had  just  selected,)  "  do 
accept  it,  at  least  from  your  sister."  Thus, 
having  put  his  bride  into  good-humour,  he  was 
rewarded  by  one  of  her  brightest  smiles,  and 
she  graciously  condescended  to  promise  to  meet 
him  at  the  coachmakers,  to  look  at  the  new 
carriage  he  had  ordered  for  her. 

The  whole   morning   was    spent    in  driving 
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from  one  place  to  another;  and  when  at  last 
Lady  Emily  found  herself  in  the  comparative 
tranquillity  of  her  own  room,  she  sat  down  to 
collect  her  thoughts  from  the  unsatisfactory 
hurry  of  the  last  hours.  She  wondered,  con- 
sidering how  much  variety  she  had  seen  of 
persons  and  things,  that  nothing  remained  to 
fix  her  attention  upon,  or  excite  one  single 
idea.  A  mixture  of  brilliant  gewgaws  danced 
before  her  eyes,  and  troops  of  well-dressed 
persons,  together  with  bows,  glances,  nods  of 
compliment,  and  shreds  of  talk ;  but  absolutely 
not  one  idea  was  presented  to  her  recollection 
out  of  the  whole  mass.  An  impression  of  a  sad, 
unsatisfactory  kind  was  the  general  result  of 
the  retrospection  of  her  visit  to  Londi[y^ ;  and 
she  sighed  to  think  how  differently  she  had 
pictured  it  to  herself  from  what  she  had  found 
it  to  be  in  reality. 

Miss  Macalpine  entered  the  room  while  she 
was  absorbed  in  such  melancholy  musings.  Tliis 
kind-hearted,  but  abrupt  and  simple-minded  wo- 
man, had  penetration  enough  to  discover  that 
Emily's  heart  had  wandered  away  from  her  own 
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keeping — that  her  happiness  was  no  longer  in 
her  own  power ;  but  she  had  not  sufficient  tact 
or  refinement  to  treat  the  subject  delicately,  and 
she  often  wounded  when  she  meant  to  heal. 

"Well,  Lady  Emily,  and  what  na  braw 
things  hae  ye  been  feasting  your  eyes  upo'  the 
day?  I  daure  to  say,  now,  yere  wishing  ye 
were  Lady  Frances,  or  rather  it 's  more  like 
your  ain  sel  to  be  thinking  o'  ane  that 's  no  here. 
It's  unco  queer-like,  that  Lord  Mowbray  should 
be  awa  to  his  castle  in  Dorsetshire."" 

Lady  Emily  started  :  "  To  Dorsetshire  ?"  and 
turned  pale  as  she  added,  "  then  we  shall  pro- 
bably never  seen  him  again." 

"  Hoot !  what 's  the  lassie  thinking  about ; 
ye  ""11  see  him  often  enow,  I'se  warrant.  It's  lang 
ere  the  diel  dies  at  the  dike  side — no  that  I 
would  sae  ony  thing  disrespecfu'  o'  his  Lord- 
ship, wha  's  behaved  sae  vara  genteel  to  me ;  but 
only  I  would  na  wish  that  you  should  just  be 
setting  yere  fancy  on  a  chiel  that 's  no  to  ride 
the  water  on,  I  fears  me." 

"  What  puts  it  into  your  head,  my  dear 
Alpinia,  that  I  have  set  my  fancy  upon  him 
as  you  call  it  .'*" 
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"  I  may  be  wrang ;  it's  no  sae  easy  to  say, 
forby  that  it  may  be  ye  dinna  weel  ken  what 
ye  would  be  at  yoursel ;  but  I'm  thinking  ye 
forgathered  our  mickle  wi  him  at  the  Ha,  had 
na  ye  were  unco  taen  up  wi  him,  that's  for 
certain." 

"  I  wonder,  dear  Alpinia,  you  allow  so  many 
fancies  to  enter  your  brain  ;  but  at  all  events, 
you  know  we  are  going  into  retirement  for  ever, 
and  therefore  there  is  little  chance  of  our  meet- 
ing him  again.  As  soon  as  Frances's  marriage 
is  over,  we  take  our  departure  for  Somerset- 
shire ;  and  my  poor  uncle's  affairs  are,  I  fear, 
hopeless" — (her  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  she 
spoke).  "  You  know  it  is  not  the  loss  of  the 
fortune  I  lament,  Alpinia ;  it  is  to  see  my  un- 
cle's spirit  broken  down,  and  sinking  beneath 
the  insolence  of  that  purse-proud  Duke  of 
Godolphin.  But  how  do  yovi  know,  Alpinia, 
that  Lord  Mowbray  is  gone  from  town  ?" 

"  By  a  written  line  o'  his  ain  haund  ; — here 
it  is,"  and  feeling  in  her  pocket  she  produced 
the  note  which  was  as  follows : 

"  My  dear  Miss  Macalpine,  some  unexpected 
business  calls  me  to  Mowbray   Castle.      If  I 
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should  not  be  able  to  pay  my  respects  to  the 
General  before  my  departure,  I  beg  you  to 
make  my  compliments  and  regrets  at  not  see- 
ing him  to  take  my  leave,  acceptable  to  him- 
self and  to  Lady  Emily,  &c.  &c. 

"  Mowbray." 

"  So  he  is  gone  !"  said  Lady  Emily,  looking 
paler  than  before  ;  "  and  I  have  never  seen 
him  since  the  night  of  the  Opera,  soon  after 
we  came  to  town  !" 

Miss  Macalpine  shook  her  head.  "  Woes  me, 
but  I  fear  there's  something  no  just  right  in 
that  young  Lord.  I  canna  tell  what  na  thing 
it  is  ails  him ;  but  yon,  Rosalinda,  and  he, 
seem  to  hae  been  acquaint  lang  since  syne, 
and  thae  Italians  are  no  canny — fearfu'  like 
bodies ;  whan  they  get  a  grip  o""  a  man 
they  never  let  go.  Ye  suld  na  be  thinking  o' 
him,  Lady  Emily  ;  for  every  time  I  hae  re- 
marked him  weel  whan  ony  body  has  spoken 
o'  that  Rosalinda,  a  kind  o'  cauld  sweat,  like 
the  dead  thraws,  has  stood  on  his  brow,  and 
that's  a  sure  sign  there's  something  wrang. 
Dinna  let  him  wile  the  heart  out  o'  your  breast 
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— remember  there  's  as  gude  fish  in  the  sea  as 
ever  came  out  o  't,  and  my  advice  till  ye  is,  no 
to  fash  mair  about  him." 

"  I !  dear  Alpinia,  not  I— what  right  have 
I  to  think  about  him  ?  he  never  thought  of 
me." 

"  Oh,  for  the  matter  of  that,  as  the  auld 
song  says — 

'Luve  will  venture  in  whar  it  daure  na  weel  be  seen, 
Luve  will  venture  in  whar  reason  ance  has  been.' 

And  then,  that  same  Luve  will  not  give  place 
to  reason's  sel'.  Ance  in,  it's  no"'  so  easy  to 
drive  him  awa'— it's  a  Avaur  job,  may  be  nor 
ye  think  o'  my  puir  lassie"— and  Miss  Macal- 
pine  sighed  a  heart's  sigh.  "  Now  take  my 
counsel ;  don't  be  letting  the  canker  o'  care 
feed  on  your  heart's  core — your  cheeks  are  no' 
the  rosy  cheeks  they  used  to  be  ;  and  the  spar- 
kle is  out  o'  your  ee,  and — " 

"  Now,  do  not  be  fancying  all  sorts  of  things, 
Alpinia,  that  are  not  true  ;  how  can  any  body 
look  well  in  the  hurry  of  a  London  life  .^  and 
besides,  should  I  not  be  more  hard-hearted 
than  a   stone    if   I   could    see  my  dear  uncle 
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turned  out  of  his  home — the  home  he  loves 
so  well,  to  be  a  wanderer,  a  sort  of  outcast, 
and  not  feel  for  him." 

"  That's  true ;  my  vera  heart's  sore,  thinking 
o't.  Oh !  if  he  could  only  come  and  stay  a 
while  wi'  me  at  Heatherden  !  it  would  be  a 
proud  day  to  me  to  see  him  there." 

"  Under  other  circumstances,  I  doubt  not 
my  uncle  would  be  delighted  to  become 
your  guest ;  but  when  the  heart  is  crushed, 
and  the  prospects  of  life  darkened  as  his  are, 
there  is  nothing  but  an  independent  situation, 
however  humble,  which  can  afford  repose  or 
refuge  to  a  noble  mind." 

"  And  you.  Lady  Emily,  are  determined,  I 
hear,  not  to  accept  Lady  Frances's  invitation, 
though  she  really  wishes  to  have  ye." 

"  What,  and  leave  my  uncle.''  how  could 
you  suppose  such  a  thing .?" 

"  I  never  did  enterteen  sic  na  thought :  I 
knew  well  eneugh  that  ye  would  never  forsake 
him." 

"  There,  Alpinia,  you  did  me  but  justice; 
besides,  I  have  no  merit  in  this  determination. 
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for  I  love  no  body  so  much ;  at  least" — (and  she 
blushed  and  hesitated,  for,  to  the  shadow  of  a 
shade,  Lady  Emily  always  spoke  the  truth) — 
"  at  least  I  love  no  one  bttter^  nor  can  I  ever — 
in  another  way,  perhaps,  but  in  no  way  with 
more  true  devotion  of  heart  and  soul." 

Here  a  note  arrived : — 

"  From  Mrs.  Neville,"  said  Lady  Emily, 
opening,  and  reading  it.  "  She  wants  me  to  go 
to  Lady  Orwell's  this  evening,  but  I  shall 
not  accept  her  proposal ;  for  to-morrow  is  the 
grand  fete  which  Prince  Levenstein  gives  at 
Roehampton,  which  I  own  I  sliould  like  to  see, 
as  it  is  the  first  thing  of  the  kind,  and  may 
perhaps  be  the  last  at  which  I  shall  ever  be 
present ;  so  I  would  not  leave  my  uncle  for  two 
nights  together.  I  shall  say  nothing,  therefore, 
to  him  about  it,  else  he  will  order  me  to  go, 
and  get  Lady  Glassington  to  come  and  make 
up  his  card-party." 

"  That 's  weel  thought ;  but  are  ye  sure  ye 
would  na  go  if  I  could  get  ony  ane  to  tak  your 
place  at  the  card-table."" 

"  No,  Alpinia,  I  assure  you  I  am  very  an- 
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xious  to  keep  my  own  place  there ;  it  is  delight- 
ful to  be  necessary  to  the  amusements  of  those 
we  love." 

This  matter  arranged,  they  separated  till  din- 
ner, and  in  the  evening,  notwithstanding  Lady 
Glassington's  fury  that  morning,  she  could  not 
withstand  an  invitation  to  make  up  the  Gene- 
ral's table,  and  accordingly  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons. 

"  This  is  really  like  you,  my  dear  lady,"  said 
the  General,  going  to  the  door  to  meet  her  : 
"  you  do  not  retain  any  rancour  against  me, 
and  I  make  no  doubt  I  was  in  the  wrong,  since 
you  found  fault  with  me." 

"  Ah,"  said  Lady  Glassington,  with  a  smile 
of  allusion  to  recollected  love :  "  there  was  a 
time  when  you  and  I  might  have  found  it  a 
dangerous  thing  to  quarrel  and  make  it  up 
again.  But  now,  the  sooner  we  agree  after  a 
little  angry  discussion  the  better,  for  we  know 
not  how  long  we  may  be  alive  to  quarrel." 

This  little  bit  of  sentiment  quite  softened 
the  General's  tender  heart,  and  there  was  some- 
thing like  a  renovation  of  their  ancient  innocent 
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Flirtation  established  between  them  for  the  rest 
of  the  evening. 

Just  as  the  cards  were  cut,  and  Miss 
Macalpine  and  Lady  Emily  were  settled  as 
partners,  a  servant  announced  that  Made- 
moiselle Blondell  had  brought  home  Lady 
Emily's  new  dress,  and  wished  her  Ladyship 
to  try  it  on,  in  case  any  alterations  should  be 
necessary ;  for  she  was  afraid  if  she  did  not 
receive  her  orders  that  night,  she  could  not 
possibly  call  the  next  day ;  having  so  much  to 
do,  she  should  be  obliged  to  disappoint  a  great 
many  ladies. 

"  Oh  !"  said  Lady  Glassington,  laying  down 
her  cards,  "  by  all  means  go,  my  Lady  Emily — 
General,  order  her  to  go,  and  try  on  her  dress, 
and  we  shall  see  how  she  looks  in  it." 

"  Dear  Lady  Glassington,  I  assure  you,  I 
am  not  the  least  anxious  about  the  matter.  Do 
not,  I  pray  you,  disturb  your  game  for  me.  I 
never  tried  on  a  gown  in  my  life ;  it  will  do 
vastly  well,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  it ; 
let  it  take  its  chance,  pray."  (To  the  servant.) 
"  Tell  Mademoiselle  Blondell  'tis  all  right." 

vol..  in.  D 
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"  Noj  no,  my  love  !  Lady  Glassington  is  so 
good  as  to  excuse  you,  and  you  shall  go. ''"' 

"  For  ony  sake,  Lady  Emily,  dinna  leave  it 
to  the  last  moment,  and  then  may  be  find  ye 
canna  wear  it,"  cried  Miss  Macalpine,  who 
dearly  loved  to  feast  her  eyes  on  finery. 

"  Very  well,  then,  I  will  not  detain  you  a 
moment,"  and  away  flew  Lady  Emily. 

"  Emily,  Emily ,■"  cried  the  General,  "  re- 
member to  come  and  show  yourself  to  us." 

A  brief  quarter  of  an  hour  sufficed  to  Lady 
Emily  ;  and  when  she  returned,  the  whole  party 
were  struck  with  the  extreme  splendour  and 
beauty  of  her  and  her  attire,  which  seemed  to 
confer  mutual  lustre  upon  each  other. 

"  Really,"  cried  Lady  Glassington,  "  it  is  a 
vastly  handsome  dress,  a  magnificent  dress — 
there  now,  don't  stoop ;  hold  up  your  head 
whatever  you  do ;  a  lady  never  looks  so  well  as 
when  she  maintains  an  upright  position  of  the 
head ;  remember  first  to  turn  your  chin  over  one 
shoulder,  then  over  the  other,  drawing  yourself 
well  up  at  the  same  time,  and  stepping  back  a 
pace  or  two,  thus  :  while,  at  the  same  time,  you 
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play  off  your  fan,  thus  :"  and  Lady  Glassington 
showed  her  a  receipt  for  practising  the  graces. 

*'  Vastly  well,  my  Lady  Glassington,  vastly 
well,  nobody  had  a  finer  carriage  than  you. 
Emily,  you  cannot  do  better  than  take  a  leaf 
out  of  her  Ladyship's  book  on  the  Graces"" — 

Suddenly  the  door  opened,  and  in  came  Mrs. 
Neville,  leaning  on  Lord  Mowbray's  arm. 
Lady  Emily's  astonishment,  pleasure,  and  even 
emotion  at  the  sight  of  one  she  fancied  two 
hundred  miles  off,  lent  a  new  heightening  to 
her  beauty,  and  she  stood  silent. 

Mrs.  Neville  ran  on  as  usual :  "  Well  now, 
isn't  it  charming,  charming  !  here  you  are  ready- 
dressed:  come  along  with  us,  Emily,  to  I^ady 
Orweirs.  Well,  to  be  sure,  it  was  the  luckiest 
thing  in  the  world  how  I  came  to  think  of  calling 
here,  after  having  received  your  apology;  but 
my  Lord  Mowbray  happened  to  drop  in,  and 
I  thought  Lady  Orwell  would  be  so  delighted  if 
I  could  only  take  her  such  a  smart  cavalier. — 
For  a  wonder,  he  consented,  and  so  I  brought 
him  away  in  my  carriage;  but  I  do  not  think 
I  should  have  caught  him,  if  I  had  not  been 
D  2 
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coming  here  first.  And  now  that  you  are  ready, 
Lady  Emily,  why  should  you  not  go  too?  It 
will  ensure  me  the  entree  at  Lady  Orwell's  for 
evermore,  if  I  can  carry  two  such  stars  along 
with  me  !"  During  this  speech,  Miss  Macal- 
piue  was  holding  a  private  discourse  with  Lord 
Mowbray.  "  Come  along,  my  Lord ;  Miss 
Macalpine,  do  not  detain  him — make  haste, 
there  's  no  time  to  be  lost." 

But  here  a  loud  knock  announced  another 
visitor ;  and  while  they  were  forming  conjec- 
tures who  it  could  be,  Lady  Frances  made  her 
appearance.  After  having  paid  her  compli- 
ments to  the  company,  she  uttered  an  exclama- 
tion of  surprise,  on  seeing  Lady  Emily. 

"  What  an  exhibition  !""  she  exclaimed;  "so 
you  would  not  go  to  Lady  Orwell's  to-night ;" 
and  she  glanced  her  eyes  significantly  from 
Lord  Mowbray  to  her  sister's  attire — "  so  that 
is  the  reason, — oh,  oh  .'" 

"  No,  indeed,  Frances,"  Lady  Emily  replied, 
whispering  and  blushing,  "  you  are  quite  mis- 
taken; nothing  made  me  decline  going  to  Lady 
Orwell's;  but  not  liking  to  leave  my  uncle  with- 
out his  party." 
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*'  Well,  Emily,  we  will  not  dispute  about  the 
matter;  but  at  least  I  will  do  you  the  justice  to 
say,  that  for  once  you  have  got  a  very  beautiful 
gown,  and  are  really  well  dressed,  thanks  to 
Mademoiselle  Blondell.  Truly,  it  is  quite  beau- 
tiful :"  and  she  examined  it  all  over.  "  Is  she  not 
perfectly  well  dressed,  my  Lord  Mowbray?" 

"Well  dressed! — yes,  perhaps  so;  I  don't 
know,  upon  my  honour ;  but  if  you  ask  me  how 
Lady  Emily  looks,  I  think  she  is  just  as  hand- 
some when  she  has  less  finery  on."'"' 

"  Oh,  but  you  know  there  is  a  time  for  all 
things.  One  is  not  always  to  be  en  robe  de 
chambre.'''' 

"  I  think,"  said  Lord  Bellamont,  "  that  ladies 
disfigure  themselves  very  much  by  all  their 
millinery  contrivances  ;  and  if  they  would  only 
adopt  some  sort  of  dress  more  analogous  to  the 
human  form,  and  keep  to  that,  they  would  look 
much  handsomer.  The  less  of  contrivance,  and 
quirks,  and  puffings,  and  plaitings,  and  gimp- 
ings,  and  little  ins  and  outs  the  better.  Some- 
thing large,  flowing,  of  fine  material  if  you  will, 
only  none  of  your  contrivances.  Look  less 
at  milliners'  shops,  and  more  at  pictures ;  but 
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nothing  can  ever  look  well,  so  long  as  women 
paint  their  faces." 

"  Oh,  dear  !  you  must  go  back  and  be  born 
over  again,  and  live  in  the  times  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans ;  though  I  think  my  governess 
told  me,  the  Roman  ladies  used  the  same  aids 
to  heighten  their  charms.  As  to  me,  I  am 
quite  contented  with  the  things  as  they  are. 
But  how  comes  it,  my  Lord  Mowbray,  that  you 
are  still  in  London  ?""  continued  Lady  Frances. 
"  I  thought  you  were  gone ;  at  least,  you  told 
me  some  nights  ago  that  you  were  going  to 
Mowbray  Castle  ?" 

"  But  going  and  gone  are  two  things, 
Ladv  Frances.  Business  detained  me  to-nisfht; 
still  I  intend  going  to-morrow." 

"  Are  you  resolved  ?" 

"  Resolved  is  a  great  Avord  for  such  a  trifling- 
circumstance  : — I  intend  to  do  so." 

"  By-the-by,  Emily,"  said  Lady  Frances,  ad- 
dressing her  sister,  "  I  wish  to  speak  with  you  ; 
for  to-morrow  I  may  not  see  you  till  we  meet 
at  the  ball,"  and  she  led  her  sister  into  an  ad- 
joining room. 
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"  Sister  dear,"  said  she  in  her  sweetest  tones, 
"  I  have  a  favour  to  ask  of  you." 

"  I  am  rejoiced,  Frances,  to  hear  it ;  for  you 
well  know,  that  if  in  my  power  to  grant,  it 
shall  be  complied  with." 

"  Well,"  rejoined  Lady  Frances  ;  « to  tell  you 
the  truth,  I  have  just  been  trying  on  my  gown 
for  to-morrow's  ball,  and  it  does  not  please  me — 
it  is  all  white,  and  with  my  black  hair  it  looks 
quite  like  a  magpie.  Do,  there  's  a  good  girl, 
do  change  dresses  with  me  :  your  fair  hair,  and 
light  blue  eyes,  will  suit  the  angel  pretension 
of  all  white ;  but  it  does  not  answer  to  me,  that 
is  certain.  In  short,  if  you  will  but  grant  my 
request,  I  will  do  any  thing  for  you  afterwards. 
You  know  Lord  Mowbray  has  seen  you  in  this, 
and  you  do  not  want  to  get  up  any  neiv  Flir- 
tations ;  therefore  one  gown  is  the  same  to  you 
as  another." 

Lady  Emily  smiled  as  she  replied—"  No, 
Frances,  one  gown  is  not  the  same  to  me  as 
another.  I  do  not  pretend  that,  for  everybody 
likes  to  look  their  best,  especially  on  an  occa- 
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sion  of  so  much  show  and  ceremony  as  that  of 
to-morrow ;  but  I  shall,  ^vith  pleasure,  give 
you  up  mine,  if  it  makes  you  happier." 

"  Well  now,  Emily  dear,  that  is  very  kind. 
When  I  am  married,  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to 
do  as  much  for  you.  So  now  ring  the  bell,  and 
order  Mademoiselle  Blondell  to  take  your  dress 
to  my  house,  and  bring  mine  here." 

The  order  was  given ;  and  Lady  Emily,  ha- 
ving disrobed  herself  of  her  pink  and  silver, 
made  a  ready  sacrifice  of  it  to  her  sister,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  more  returned  with  her  to  join  the 
rest  of  the  party,  clad  in  her  usual  simple  array. 

"  My  Lady  Glassington,"  cried  Mrs.  Neville, 
"  of  course  we  shall  see  you  to-morrow  at  the 
Prince's  ball." 

"  Mrs.  Neville,  there  is  no  of  course  at  all  in 
the  business ;  or  else,  it  is  true,  you  ought  to 
have  seen  me  there ;  but  every  thing  is  out  of 
course  now-a-days." — Then  settling  her  petti- 
coat with  one  hand,  and  laying  hold  of  Mrs. 
Neville  with  the  other—"  Now  do,  there's  a 
kind  person — do  lay  aside  your  useless  hurry 
for  once,  and  sit  down  while  I  tell  you  a  story."* 
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"  My  Lady  Glassington  is  quite  in  her 
zephyr  mood,"  whispered  tlie  General  to  Lady 
Emily. 

"  General,  I  say.  General  !  do  listen  now  to 
what  I  am  going  to  say  to  you." 

"  I  am  all  attention,"'"'  he  replied,  looking  very 
serious. 

"  As  I  sat  in  my  peignoir  while  Marshall 
was  adjusting  my  head-dress,  he  said  ;  '  Your 
ladyship  will,  I  conclude,  want  ray  attendance, 
for  the  Prince"'s  ball  to-morrow  night."  *  And 
pray,  Mr.  Marshall,  what  makes  you  conclude 
any  thing  about  the  matter .''' — '  I  beg  your 
liadyship's  pardon,"*  said  he,  *only  I  thought, 
I  imagined — that  his  Serene  Highness  would 
not  give  an  entertainment  to  the  whole  Court 
in  which  your  Ladyship  was  not  included,  and 
besides,  I  know  from  pretty  good  authority,  that 
tag,  rag,  and  bobtail  will  be  there  to-morrow 
night.' — '  But  I  would  have  you  to  know,  Mr. 
Marshall,  once  for  all,'  (and  she  arose  and  ex- 
tended her  arm  theatrically,) — *  that  my  Lady 
Glassington  is  neither  tag,  rag,  nor  bobtail.' — 
Now  Mistress  Neville,  are  you  answered  ?"" 
D  5 
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"  Bravo !  my  Lady,"  was  uttered  on  all 
sides. 

"  Why  yes,"  she  said  ;  "  I  think  I  have 
done  for  Marshall,  and  posed  Mrs,  Neville,  and 
that  is  saying  a  good  deal." 

"  Well  to  be  sure  !  charming,  charming,  it 
is  beyond  belief:  the  best  thing  I  ever  heard 
in  my  life !  I  shall  go  and  tell  it  at  Lady 
OrwelPs. — Excellently  good  !  '  I  am  neither  tag, 
rag,  nor  bobtail !'  Well  to  be  sure, — but  I  must 
be  gone,  so  good-night.  General,  good-night 
my  Lady  Glassington,  never  mind  my  Lord;" 
and  shutting  the  door  in  his  face  as  Lord 
Mowbray  rose  to  hand  her  to  her  carriage,  she 
left  Lady  Glassington  in  undisputed  possession 
of  the  field  to  say  of  her  whatever  she  chose. 

After  a  decent  pretence  of  interest  in  her 
micle's  health.  Lady  Frances  took  her  de- 
])arture  also,  and  Lord  Mowbray  making  a 
fifth  in  the  coterie,  was  requested  to  cut  in  at 
the  card-table. 

"  If  you  will  give  me  leave,"  he  replied,  "  I 
had  much  rather  take  up  a  book  and  occa- 
sionally look  on." — Accordingly,  he  established 
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himself  behind  Lady  Emily'*s  chair,  and  op- 
posite to  a  long  mirror  which  reflected  her 
profile.  On  this,  his  eyes  were  much  oftener 
fixed  than  on  his  book  ;  and  though  the  General 
several  times  apologised  for  his  rudeness  in 
going  on  with  his  game  while  his  Lordship  had 
nothing  to  entertain  him,  the  latter  assured 
him  in  all  sincerity,  that  he  did  not  wish 
to  be  more  agreeably  employed  :  several  times, 
indeed,  his  reverie  was  interrupted  by  Miss 
Macalpine's  crying  out — "  There  now  the 
lassie 's  clean  daft :  why,  was  na  that  the  best 
spade  ?  yere  afF  at  the  nail,  I  think  ;  wha  but 
your  ain  seP  would  ha'e  thought  o'  trumping 
the  best  spade."" 

These  reproaches.  Lady  Emily  bore  very 
meekly,  for  she  felt  that  the  cards  were 
dancing  before  her  eyes  in  gay  confusion. 
At  length  fortune  being  herself  blind,  fa- 
voured the  blind,  and  Miss  Macalpine  hav- 
ing now  a  bumper  rubber,  considered  that 
all  was  right,  and  forgave  the  hair-breadth 
escapes  and  desperate  risks  which  Lady  Emi- 
ly's heedlessness  had  caused  her  to  encounter. 
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After  the  card-party  broke  up,  Lady  Glass- 
ington  and  the  General  got  upon  old  topics  ; 
and,  in  talking  of  many  a  departed  friend  or 
acquaintance,  they  went  over  their  juvenile  years 
again,  and  forgot  the  passing  hours.  Miss 
Macalpine,  Lord  Mowbray,  and  Lady  Emily 
sat  apart  from  them  forming  their  own  amuse- 
ment. Lord  Mowbray  seemed  much  enter- 
tained by  Lady  Emily's  descriptions  of  all  she 
had  seen,  and  he  ended  by  asking  her,  whether 
she  preferred  the  town  or  the  country. 

"  I  should  like,"  she  replied,  "  always  to 
spend  a  portion  of  the  year  in  town,  but  the 
greatest  part  of  it  in  the  country.  If  I  must 
choose  the  one  or  the  other  for  ever — oh  cer- 
tainly then,  the  country ;  but  neither  in  town 
nor  in  the  country  would  I  live  exactly  as  I  see 
anybody  live." 

"  How  so,  Lady  Emily  ?" 

"  Why  I  would  not,  because  I  was  in  Lon- 
don, determine  never  to  pass  an  evening  at 
home  with  my  family ;  neither  would  I  in  the 
country  be  for  ever   without   society ;   a  large 
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iiousc  in  the  country  filled  with  pleasant  peo- 
ple would  be  delightful." 

"  Hech,  sirs  !"  said  Miss  Macalpine,  shak- 
ing her  head,  "  my  Lady  Emily,  you're  no'' 
for  a  puir  man's  wife— that's  certain;  though 
I  thought  otherwise  ance;  but  no'  a  bit  o't ; 
dinna  ye  ken  that  there's  nathing  sae  wasterfu' 
as  to  keep  open  doors  in  a  country  house, 
feeding  the  piper's  maws,  we  Laddie,  although 
doubtless,  in  the  Highlands,  nae  body  ever 
shuts  them,  but  then  ye  see  it's  unco  different 
like  from  the  ways  o'  England.  Here,  gin 
ye're  asked  to  a  neebur's  it's  no'  expected  ye 
should  stay  mair  than  ane  night  at  ony 
haund ;  and  three  or  four  days  at  the  vera  best, 
is  a'  ye  can  reckon  on  :  even  frae  friends  in- 
deed, that  same,  it's  Hke  eneugh  will  produce 
glied  faces  wi'  mony  a  sly  hint  that  ye  had 
better  no'  stay  langer.  Hospitality  is  na  the 
growth  o'  this  cuntrie ;  'tis  a  shining,  and  ap- 
pearing, and  striving  to  get  the  taye  ane  afore 
the  ither :  and  if,  my  Lady  Emily,  ye  will 
^"hoose  to  combine  the  General's  Scotch  ways. 
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wi'  tlie  cauld  ceremonious  grandeur  o'  the 
southerns,  ye  maun  keep  a  sharp  luke  out,  and 
get  a  hantle  siller  to  keep  yer  head  abune  wa- 
ter. But  it  is  no''  for  a'  that,  that  I'm  blaming 
you ;  on  the  contralr,  it  pats  me  in  mind  ye 
ha'e  a  gude  drap  o**  mountain  blood  in  3^our 
veins,  and  I  like  you  a"*  the  better.  It's  but 
natral  too  that  ye  suld  tak'  pleasure  in  the 
fine  balls  and  grand  doings  that  are  going  on 
here,  and  I  am  surprised,  now  there's  a  pros- 
pect o**  sae  mony  o'  thae  things  taking  place, 
that  you,  my  Lord,  should  be  just  gawing 
awa'." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  balls  and  fetes, 
my  dear  Miss  Macalpine.  These  things  are 
only  fit  for  young  men." 

"  Why  to  hear  ye  talk,  one  might  suppose 
ye  were  the  age  of  Methusaleh  at  the  vera 
least." 

"  And  so  I  am ;  age  and  youth  are  not  desig- 
nated by  years  alone,  but  depend  on  a  thou- 
sand circumstances,  which  wither  the  one  or 
nourish  the  other.     For  instance,  look  at  Gene- 
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ral  Montgomery,  who  ever  feels  that  he  is 
old  ?" 

"  Oh  !"  said  Lady  Emily,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  anxious  concern,  "  do  you  not  see  a 
great  change  in  my  uncle  ever  since  that  fatal 
story  at  the  Hall.  Since  we  have  left  that  dear 
place,  he  has  never  been  himself." 

"  What  fatal  story  ^  do  tell  it  me,"  said 
Lord  Mowbray  ;  "  for,  though  a  vague  report 
has  reached  me,  1  never  heard  it  related  dis- 
tinctly." 

"  Oh  I  you  remember  I  began  to  tell  it  you 
at  the  Opera,  just  as  Rosalinda  came  on  the 
stage,  and  I  stopped  to  look  at  her,  when,  on 
turning  again  round  to  speak  to  you,  you  were 
gone,  and  I  have  never  since  that  moment  seen 
you." 

These  words  were  common  words  ;  but  there 
was  that  in  the  tone  and  manner  in  which 
they  were  pronounced  which  spoke  volumes 
to  Lord  Mowbray.  He  looked  in  Lady  Emi- 
ly's face  earnestly,  her  eyes  fell  beneath  his 
gaze ;    and    she    was  painfully    conscious  that 
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her  colour  went  and  came,  betraying  the  emo- 
tion which  his  scrutiny  excited.  All  farther 
conversation  was  put  an  end  to  by  Lady  Glas- 
sington  rising  to  depart ;  but  how  much  may 
a  mere  glance  leave  on  the  mind  to  be  re- 
flected and  commented  upon  ! 
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CHAPTER  III. 


"  To  me  more  dear,  congenial  to  my  heart. 
One  native  charm,  than  all  the  gloss  of  art  ; 
Spontaneous  joys,  where  nature  has  its  play. 
The  soul  adopts,  and  owns  their  free-born  sway ; 
Lightly  they  frolic  o'er  the  vacant  mind, 
Unenvied,  unmolested,  unconfined. 
But  the  long  pomp,  the  midnight  masquerade. 
With  all  the  freaks  of  wanton  wealth  array' d. 
In  these,  ere  triflers  half  their  wish  obtain. 
The  toiling  pleasure  sickens  into  pain  ; 
And  e'en  while  fashion's  brightest  arts  decoy. 
The  heart,  distrusting,  asks  if  this  be  joy  ?" 

Goldsmith. 


The  next  morning,  when  Lady  Emily 
prepared  to  rise,  a  beautiful  bouquet  was 
brought  to  her  bed-side.  "  Oh  the  dear  delici- 
ous flowers,"  she  said,  inhaling  their  fragrance  ; 
"  who  can  have  made  me  this  charming  and 
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most  welcome  present?  who  brought  it?"  call- 
ing her  maid. 

"  A  little  boy,  your  Ladyship." 

"  Are  you  sure  it  is  for  me  ?" 

"  The  boy  said  so,  my  Lady ;  besides,  there 
is  a  card  that  you  have  not  observed  tied  to  the 
stalks." 

Lady  Emily  looked  at  it.  In  a  very  illegible 
hand  was  written  "  For  Lady  Emily  Lorimer." 
"  I  cannot  imagine  who  should  so  far  have 
consulted  my  tastes,"  she  said,  but  her  heart 
throbbed  at  the  secret  thought  that  it  might  be 
Lord  Mowbray.  It  is  necessary  to  be  a  wo- 
man, and  a  woman  in  love,  and,  moreover,  a 
woman  in  love  with  flowers,  to  know  all  the 
witchery  which  resides  in  them.  The  full  force 
of  all  these  things  was  confessed  by  Lady 
Emily;  and  when  the  hour  arrived  at  which  she 
was  to  prepare  for  the  ball,  at  Roehampton, 
she  had  recourse  to  these  simple  ornaments  as 
her  only  decoration.  The  gown  her  sister  had 
sent  her  in  exchange  for  her  own,  could  not 
compare  with  it  in  beauty  or  magnificence; 
but  in  its  rich  materials  and  perfect  simplicity, 
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there  was  a  grace  not  less  distinguished,  than 
had  it  been  covered  with  ornaments. 

The  General,  however,  when  he  looked  at 
her  with  delighted  eyes,  demanded  the  reason 
why  she  had  discarded  her  dress  of  the  pre- 
ceding evening ;  and  she  was  obliged  to  relate 
the  circumstance  which  had  induced  her  to  re- 
sign it.  How  the  knowledge  of  this  enhanced 
her  loveliness  in  the  General's  estimation !  and 
with  what  affectionate  warmth  he  pressed  her 
to  his  heart,  and  blessed  her,  as  he  said,  "  Go, 
my  precious  girl  !  go,  and  in  all  the  reflected 
beauty  of  your  soul  shining  through  your  per- 
son ;  go,  and  enjoy  the  innocent  triumph  which 
awaits  you.  I  grieve  that  I  cannot  accompany 
you ;  but,  circumstanced  as  I  am,  you  will  un- 
derstand, my  Emily,  that  it  is  impossible." 

"  It  is  a  bitter  disappointment  to  me  that  it 
should  be  so,  but  I  only  wish  you  to  do  what- 
ever you  feel  to  be  best.  Good,  good-night, 
dear  uncle  ;  good-night,  Alpinia." 

Mrs.  Neville  was  punctual  to  a  moment,  and 
away  they  drove;  but  the  impatience  of  the 
latter  made  her  stop  the  carriage  many  times 
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before  they  reached  Hyde  Park  Corner,  to 
know  what  a  clock  it  was,  lest,  as  she  said, 
they  should  be  too  late. 

They  arrived,  however,  in  good  time,  and 
entered  the  grounds  by  a  gate  which  was  me- 
tamorphosed into  a  triumphal  arch,  most  bril- 
liantly illuminated  and  decorated  with  various 
devices.  The  lamps,  the  flowers,  the  train  of 
servants  in  rich  liveries,  the  crowds  of  guests  in 
fancy  costumes,  formed  a  splendid  scene. 

The  ball-room  had  been  erected  in  the  gar- 
dens, and  was  blazing  with  lights,  and  gay  with 
a  profusion  of  ornaments  in  the  best  taste.  On 
entering,  Lady  Emily  distinguished  Lord  Mow- 
bray leaning  against  one  of  the  pillars. 

The  moment  he  perceived  her,  with  an  eager- 
ness of  manner  wholly  unlike  his  usual  de- 
meanour, he  came  towards  her ;  and,  on  Mrs. 
Neville's  expressing  her  surprize  at  his  being 
still  in  town,  he  said — "  Business  called  me 
away,  but  pleasure  detained  me." 

"  Well,  to  be  sure,  that  is  charming — so  you 
really  tell  the  truth  at  last ;  but  I  never  believ- 
ed you  when   you  said  you   were  going ;  it  is 
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Ijeyond  belief  how  I  can  read  characters ;  it  is 
vastly  diverting,  vastly  charming,  quite  charm- 
ing, I  assure  you." 

"  You  are  an  alarming  person  then,  Mrs. 
Neville,  to  be  intimate  with  ;  I  shall  take  care 
in  future  how  I  venture  to  lay  myself  open  to 
your  animadversions." 

*'  What,  have  you  any  deadly  secrets,  then  ? 
— Well,  to  be  sure,  I  was  always  afraid  there 
was  some  mystery  or  another  about  you.  Now, 
to  tell  the  truth,  I  don't  hke  mysteries,  except 
in  story  books,  and  even  in  them  I  always  look 
at  the  last  page  first.  Don't  you  think  that's 
charming.  Well,  to  be  sure,  I  would  always 
advise  everybody  to  do  that  in  real  life— turn 
to  the  last  leaf  of  your  story,  provide  for  that, 
and  all  will  be  well.  Ah  1  who  do  I  see  there  ? 
—  Mr.  Altamont,  I  vow  !  How  do  you  do,  my 
dear  Mr,  Altamont.?  Don't  you  agree  with 
me  in  what  I  was  saying  just  now  ?"" 

"  Most  entirely,  my  dear  Madam,  I  really 
thought  I  was  talking  myself." 

"  Well,  charming,  charming !  that  is  beyond 
belief;  but  I  must  present  you   to  my  young 
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friend,  Lady  Emily  Lorimer — you  will  like  one 
another,  I  can  answer  for  that." 

A  regular  introduction  took  place,  and  Mr. 
Altamont  of  course  joined  their  party. 

Durinop  the  whole  of  Mrs.  Neville's  evolu- 
tions,  Lord  Mowbray  attended  Lady  Emily's 
footsteps;  and  when,  about  midnight,  a  sum- 
mons was  given  to  the  company  to  view  the 
fireworks,  he  offered  her  the  assistance  of 
his  arm  to  conduct  her  through  the  gardens. 
There  is  something  so  sociable  in  the  acceptance 
of  an  arm — it  facilitates  conversation — it  is,  for 
the  time  being,  an  interchange  of  kindness — a 
tender  of  service  from  the  one  party,  and  an 
implied  trust  on  the  other,  which  is  gratifying 
to  both.  In  the  present  instance,  however,  it 
did  not  seem  productive  of  much  ease  of  inter- 
course :  neither  Lady  Emily  nor  Lord  Mowbray 
spoke ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  Mr.  Altamont 
and  Mrs.  Neville  never  ceased  talking. 

"  Come,"  said  the  former,  turning  to  Lord 
Mowbray,  "  you  seem  so  very  silent,  that  I 
think  you  must  be  tired  of  your  post,  however 
extraordinary  it  appears  that   such   should  be 
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the  case  ; — so  let  us  change  partners  [iwhile. 
You  will  keep  Mrs.  Neville  in  order.  She  is  a 
great  deal  too  lively  for  me  ;  and  I  will  ven- 
ture to  say,  I  will  make  Lady  Emily  laugh. 
Come,  Lord  Mowbray,  do  not  be  such  a  mo- 
nopoliser. Lady  Emily,  do  me  the  honour," 
and  he  extended  his  arm  to  her. 

"  You  forget,  my  dear  Altamont,  that  Lady 
Emily  might  be  the  death  of  one  of  us,  if  she 
were  thus  to  decide  in  favour  of  either.  I  am 
not  sure  that  even  your  cloth  would  protect 
you ;  no,  no,  dull  as  I  may  be,  Lady  Emily 
has  accepted  my  arm,  and  it  must  be  only 
at  her  especial  desire  that  I  can  relinquish 
the  honour  she  has  conferred." 

Mr.  Altamont  bowed,  saying  jocosely,  "Oh, 
oh  !  is  it  so  ?"  then,  bloAving  his  fingers,  added, 
"  burnt  children  dread  the  fire — I  shall  know 
better  another  time  how  to  address  your  Lord- 
ship." And  he  whispered  to  Mrs.  Neville, 
"  This  begins  to  look  serious.  But  pray,  my 
dear  Madam,  tell  me  since  when  has  this  hot 
flame  been  kindled  .''" 

"  Well,  to  be  sure,  it  is  beyond  belief  if  it  is 
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kindled,  for  I  declare  I  never  beard  of  it;  well, 
charming,  charming !  I  vow  and  declare,  there 
is  nothing  I  should  like  better !  She  is  a  de- 
lightful creature,  thoroughly  good,  that  I  can 
answer  for — none  of  your  flimsy  fashionable 
dolls  !  With  all  the  graces  of  refinement,  she 
combines  the  every-day  substantial  qualities  of 
head  and  heart  within  and  without." 

"  And  be  she  what  she  may,"  observed  Mr. 
Altamont,  "  Lord  Mowbray  is  worthy  of 
her." 

"//e/ — Oh — I  don't  know  what  he  is! — so 
strange,  so  unequal,  so  mysterious !  I  told  him 
just  now,  I  hated  mysteries ;  straight  forward 
for  me — well  to  be  sure,  more  mischief  is  done 
by  your  mysterious  folks,  than  by  any  other 
set  that  go  about.  Do  you  know  I  have  fancied 
there  is  something  between  him  and  the  Rosa- 
linda, which  may  prevent  his  being  a  marrying 
man ;  and  I'd  tear  his  eyes  out,  if  I  thought  he 
intended  to  make  that  sweet  girl  Lady  Emily 
unhappy.  It  is  beyond  belief,  how  I  could 
hate  him  if  I  thought  that  were  possible." 

"   It    is    quite    impossible,    my    dear     Mrs. 
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Neville,  I  am  sure  he  never  intended  to  make 
anything,  much  less  anybody,  unhappy  in  his 
life." 

"  May  be  so ;  but  intentions  are  one  thing, 
and  actions  are  another." 

"  Humph  r  said  Mr.  Altamont,  as  if  over- 
come with  the  heat  and  pressure  of  the  crowd. 

At  that  moment,  they  came  up  to  Lady 
Frances,  who  was  leaning  on  Lord  Bellamont's 
arm,  but  turning  her  head  and  talking  to  a 
number  of  young  men  over  her  opposite 
shoulder.  Her  dress  was  splendid  and  glitter- 
ing among  the  lights,  and  she  herself  was 
radiant  in  beauty. 

"  Bless  me  !"  cried  Mrs.  Neville,  seizing  hold 
of  her  petticoat,  "  what  have  you  got  here.? 
borrowed  plumes,  borrowed  plumes  !  Well,  to 
be  sure,  it  is  beyond  belief;  so  you  wheedled 
Lady  Emily  out  of  her  beautiful  dress — the 
more  shame  for  you ;  I  never  missed  it  from 
her,  she  is  so  lovely  without  it;  but  now  I  see  it 
upon  you,  I  remember  all  about  it." 

"  Come  away,""  whispered  Lady  Frances  to 
Lord  Bellamont,  "  let  us  avoid  this  horrible 

VOL.    III.  E 
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vulgar  woman;  I  have  steered  clear  of  her 
hitherto." 

"  How  very  unlucky  !  but  now  I  fear  it  is 
impossible,"  replied  Lord  Bellamont,  "  and  there 
is  the  signal-rocket." 

Lady  Emily  now  came  forward,  and  her 
sister  could  not  avoid  standing  close  by  her, 
although  she  would  gladly  have  evaded  the 
neighbourhood.  "  Really,  Emily,"  said  she  at 
length,  "  you  look  vastly  well;  you  cannot 
think  how  that  white  dress  becomes  you,  does 
she  not,  my  Lord  ?"  turning  to  Lord  Bellamont. 

The  latter  sighed,  as  he  replied :  "  Lady 
Emily  is  secure  of  one  great  point  towards  the 
perfection  of  all  beauty,  namely,  the  unconsci- 
ousness she  evinces  to  her  own  charms." 

"  I  am  afraid  I  am  as  vain  as  most  people," 
said  Lady  Emily,  laughing ;  "  it  is  only  be- 
cause you  do  not  know  me  thoroughly,  that 
you  invest  me  with  so  much  undeserved  humi- 
lity." 

"  Bless  me !"  rejoined  Lady  Frances,  with  ill 
disguised  pettishness,  "  what  a  pity  it  is  that 
you  two  are  not  to  be  linked  together  in  the 
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holy  bands  instead  of  myself ;  I  protest  you  are 
better  suited  to  each  other  ;  the  one  so  compli- 
mentary and  proper,  the  other  so  diffident  and 
sincere." 

Lord  Bellamont  whispered  something  in  her 
ear  and  looked  distressed  ;  at  this  moment  the 
fire- works  began.  They  were  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent description  known  in  this  country,  and 
the  exclamations  usually  uttered  on  such  occa- 
sions, expressive  of  admiration  or  amusement, 
were  reiterated  by  the  spectators.  Lady  Emily 
was  unfeignedly  delighted  ;  and,  as  she  beheld 
the  drops  of  liquid  fire  which  fell  like  brilliants 
in  the  clear  aether,  and  vanished  in  their  birth, 
she  said,  addressing  herself  to  Lord  Mowbray, 
"  Why  cannot  such  bright  visions  be  arrested  "^ 
they  do  but  mock  the  sight  with  their  brief  en- 
chantment." 

"  Is  it  not  so  with  all  that  is  fairest,  all  that 
is  dearest,  upon  earth  ?"  asked  Lord  Mowbray, 
as  he  gazed  earnestly  on  her  countenance, 
while  the  blaze  illuminated  her  features. 

"  I  hope  not,"  she  replied,  "  I  believe  not." 
What  is  fairest  and  best  here  lives  hereafter."" 
E  2 
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"  Matter  for  an  homily,"  interrupted  Mr. 
Altamont,  who  overheard  this  conversation ;  "  if 
all  young  ladies  discoursed  thus,  one  might  en- 
dure to  listen  to  them." 

Lady  Emily  laughed,  and  hoped  they  should 
be  better  acquainted,  and  that  he  would  yet 
listen  to  her  very  often. 

*'  Do  you  know,""  he  said,  "  I  feel  as  if  I 
had  been  acquainted  with  you  all  my  life; 
every  now  and  then  one  does  meet  with 
persons  whom  one  certainly  has  been  living 
with  all  one's  life-time,  only  without  knowing 
it,  till  suddenly  one's  eyes  are  opened  to  their 
recognition,  and  there  they  are.  Is  not  that 
mighty  good  nonsense.  Lady  Emily  ?  at  least, 
does  it  not  convey  to  you,  figuratively,  the  sort 
of  feeling  I  mean  to  describe  ? " 

*'  Oh,  perfectly  !"  she  said,  smiling ;  "  and 
it  has  opened  whole  volumes  of  you,  and  your 
identity  to  me,  more  than  any  regular  drawn 
plan  of  your  chai'acter  could  have  done." 

"  Well,  let  us  forthwith,  fair  lady,  swear 
eternal  friendship.  I  would  be  your  true 
knight  evermore,  were  I  not  already  engaged ; 
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but  as  it  is,  I  may  be  your  true  friend,  and  I 
will ;   so  that  matter  is  settled."" 

Another  burst  of  fire-works  prevented  far- 
ther conversation. 

"  Was  it  not  a  splendid  display  ?''''  said  Mrs. 
Neville,  the  moment  it  ended. — "  Well,  to  be 
sure,  I  never  saw  any  thing  of  the  kind  finer : 
hunch,  hunch!  it  is  beyond  belief;  but  Lady 
Frances,  I  say, — no,  no  !  you  shall  not  es- 
cape me  so,  either — let  me  look  at  you — so 
you  really  have  got  Lady  Emily's  gown  ?  Well, 
it  was  vastly  amiable  in  her  to  give  it  you — 
I  do  not  think  I  should  have  been  so  soft, 
though.  I  hope  you  are  very  much  obliged 
to  her;  to  be  sure  it  is  beyond  belief:  well !  it 
does  not  much  signify  to  her,  that  is  one  thing, 
for  she  is  exactly  one  of  those  few  persons  who 
do  not  depend  on  dress.  The  less  she  appears 
as  though  she  came  out  of  the  hands  of  a 
milliner  the  better;  more  than  most  folks  can 
say — not  even  of  the  young  and  handsome — eh, 
Mr.  Altamont? — I  say,  Mr.  Altamont— Mrs. 
Fitzhammond,  Miss  Frizby,  do  stop  a  moment, 
if  you  please ;  only  listen, — here  is  my  Lady 
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Frances,  who  has  persuaded  Lady  Emily, — 
listen  to  my  story,  if  you  please ; — well,  to  be 
sure,  it  is  beyond  belief,  but  quite  true,  never- 
theless; here  is  my  Lady  Frances,  the  bride 
elect,  who  has  persuaded  my  Lady  Emily  to 
give  her  this  splendid  dress  and  to  take  up  with 
hers  instead ;  did  you  ever  hear  of  any  thing 
so  good-natured  on  Lady  Emily's  part  ?— and, 
except  by  an  accident,  it  would  never  have 
come  to  my  knowledge ;  for  I  do  not  think 
Lady  Frances  would  have  told  it,  and  I  am 
sure  Lady  Emily  would  not.  However,  I  con- 
ceive it  to  be  a  great  pity  that  such  a  story 
should  not  be  known,  so  I  call  on  you  all  to 
listen  to  my  words." 

Lady  Frances,  during  this  running  fire  of 
Mrs.  Neville's  tongue,  was  endeavouring  to  get 
away,  and  affected  not  to  hear  her ;  but  the 
crowd  prevented  her  progress,  and  she  was 
under  the  necessity  of  hearing  that  lady's 
comments.  The  person  on  whom  it  made  the 
deepest  effect  was  Lord  Mowbray :  he  trea^ 
sured  it  in  his  heart  of  hearts. 

The  company  now  dispersed  in  the  gardens. 
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which  were  illuminated,  and  a  singularly  fine 
night  in  July  invited  them  to  enjoy  the  beauty 
of  the  place.  The  effect  of  the  illuminations 
among  trees  and  flowers  was  like  some  fairy 
revel. 

"  Look  at  the  clear  transparency  of  this 
emerald  light,"  said  Lady  Emily.  "  One 
might  fancy  one  saw  the  very  juices  of  the 
leaves  playing  through  their  delicate  fibres: 
and  look !  there  again,  in  those  parts  of  the 
foliage  where  the  shadow  falls,  how  dense,  and 
almost  awful.  So  mysterious,  and  yet,  too,  like 
a  thing  of  life  !  for  the  waving  of  the  boughs 
makes  the  gloom  seem  peopled  with  shadowy 
tribes." 

"  I  wish  my  fancy  were  as  fresh  as  yours. 
Lady  Emily,"  replied  Lord  Mowbray  ;  *'  but 
at  all  events  pray  speak  on,  it  does  me  good 
to  hear  you." 

"  It  does  you  good  !"  replied  Lady  Emily, 
laughing ;  "  I  am  sure  I  am  glad  of  it.  I  did 
not  know  that  my  chatter  could  do  anybody 
good,  except  my  dear  uncle.  Oh !  how  I  wish 
he  were  here  with  us.    If  he  were  here,  I  should 
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be  perfectly  happy.  He  and  I  have  often  ad- 
mired the  glow-worms  beaming  on  his  favourite 
south  terrace;  and  perhaps  this  would  remind 
him  of  that  loved  scene ;  but  this  is  indeed  far 
more  splendid — yet  perhaps  there  is  some- 
thing more  delightful,  after  all,  in  the  natural 
lamp  of  tlie  inhabitant  of  the  woods.  There  is, 
in  the  reality  of  Nature,  a  charm  of  which  one 
never  wearies." 

"  Oh,  trust  me  !"  ejaculated  Lord  Mowbray, 
gently  pressing  her  arm  to  his  heart ;  "  I  am 
convinced  it  would  be  impossible  ever  to  weary 
in  your  society,  or  ever  to  be  happy  were  I 
for  ever  banished  thence." 

Lady  Emily  was  silent ;  but  the  accelerated 
pulsations  of  her  heart,  the  tremor  of  pleasure 
that  ran  along  every  fibre  of  her  frame,  was 
not  wholly  unknown  even  to  Lord  Mowbray. 
Something  there  is  of  magical  in  such  concords 
of  the  soul,  like  a  glass  which  vibrates  to  the 
unison  of  another,  although  it  is  untouched  by 
mortal  hand. 

After  a  moments  silent  and  mutual  rapture. 
Lady  Emily  broke  the  sweet  spell,  by  saying ; 
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"  I  have  heard  much  of  the  fire-flies  in  south- 
ern chmates  :  are  they  not  very  beautiful  ?  even 
more  so  than  our  own  glow-worms  ?" 

Lord  Mowbray  suddenly  dropped  her  arm, 
and,  with  a  convulsive  expression  of  mental 
pain,  replied — "  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  an- 
swer you.'' 

"  And  yet  my  question  is  a  very  simple 
one." 

"  Yes— But " 

At  that  moment  they  came  to  a  walk  hard- 
ly lighted ;  and  the  sound  of  their  own  names, 
pronounced  with  certain  adjuncts  attached  to 
them,  made  them  instinctively  silent.  As  they 
advanced,  they  fcand  these  persons  were  not  as 
they  had  supposed  them  to  be  for  some  time 
before — Mrs.  Neville,  Mr.  Altamont,  and  their 
party  ;  but  Lord  Mowbray  immediately  recog- 
nized the  female  voice  which  now  spoke,  to 
be  that  of  Mrs.  Dormer. 

•'  Every  body,"  she  said, — "  every  body  is 
astonished  that  the  Duke  of  Godolphin  should 
consent  to  his  son's  marriage  with  Lady  Emily 
Lorimer,  after  the  dreadful  suspicion  that  at- 
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taches  to  General  Montgomery.  It  is  said, 
that  on  account  of  his  great  services  in  his 
younger  days,  the  matter  is  hushed  up,  but 
every  one  believes,  notwithstanding,  that  he  was 
the  murderer." 

"  Dreadful ! — But  is  there  any  proof  of  the 
fact?" 

*'  The  circumstances  were  so  distinctly  re- 
lated, and  so  accurately  known  by  the  whole 
household,"  resumed  the  first  speaker,  "  as 
scarcely  indeed  to  leave  a  shadow  of  doubt  on 
the  minds  of  any  one.  What  his  motive  could 
be,  no  person,  it  is  true,  can  possibly  guess; 
that  remains  a  mystery.  It  may  be,  that  the 
poor  old  gentleman  was  frightened,  and  so  shot 
the  man  who  probably  came  to  extract  a  little 
money  from  him ;  but  whatever  was  the  motive, 
such  is  the  fact,  depend  on  that." 

*'  But  does  Lord  Mowbray  know  this  story  ?" 
said  another  voice, — "  surely  he  ought  to  be 
informed  of  it ;  for  they  say  he  is  actually 
taken  in  by  that  busy  body,  Mrs.  NeviUe,  and 
an  old  vulgar  cunning  Scotch  cousin,  to  have 
serious  thoughts  of  the  other  girl." 
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"  Oh,  I  cannot  give  credit  to  that  report/' 
said  the  other  person  ;  "  for  she  is  half  a  fool. 
Even  her  own  sister,  Lady  Frances,  allows  it  to 
be  the  case  ;  nevertheless,  it  is  astonishing  how 
men  are  wheedled  into  scrapes  by  those  sort  of 
would-be  innocents." 

"  Ah  !  all  very  true ;  well,  my  friend  Mow- 
bray," continued  Mr.  Beverley,  for  he  was 
the  confidant  of  Mrs.  Dormer ;  "  my  friend 
Mowbray  is  too  good  a  fellow  to  be  entrapped 
by  such  an  artful  set.  You  remember,  at  Na- 
ples, how  clearly  I  got  him  out  of  that  scrape 
with  the  Rosalinda ;  I  will  do  the  same  on  the 
present  occasion,  never  fear :  it  will  be  fine 
sport." 

Lord  Mowbray,  who  had  felt  Lady  Emily's 
tottering  footsteps  sinking  under  her,  as  she 
clung  to  his  arm  and  leant  on  him  for  support, 
during  this  conversation,  retained  sufficient  pre- 
sence of  mind,  at  its  close,  to  entreat  her  to 
repose  for  a  moment  on  a  bench  which  was  just 
at  hand ;  she  suffiared  him  to  lead  her  to  it. 

"  Malicious  and  contemptible  liars  !"  he  said, 
seating  himself  by  her,  and  taking  her  passive 
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hand;  "  I  entreat  you,  dear  Lady  Emily,  think 
not  that  what  v/e  have  just  heard  respecting 
that  part  of  the  discourse  which  interests  you, 
can  for  a  moment  be  harboured  in  my  mind — 
and  for  the  rest,  it  can  be  no  longer  delayed. 
I  mvist  decide  my  fate ;  suffer  me  to  explain  to 
you  what  may  seem  mysterious  respecting  my- 
self; but  yet  this  is  not  the  time  or  place. 
Allow  me  to  request  an  interview  with  you  at 
your  own  house;  I  earnestly  implore  it." 

"  I  feel  sick  at  heart,"  replied  Lady  Emily ; 
"  I  scarcely  know  where  I  am — every  thing 
seems  to  me  to  be  turning  round ;  take  me,  oh, 
take  me  to  Mrs.  Neville;  let  me  go  hence,"  she 
added,  rising,  "  I  am  quite  able  to  walk,  let 
me  go  hence,  I  cannot  stay  longer  here,  indeed  I 
cannot." 

And  she  rose  and  moved  forward,  heedless  of 
every  one  that  opposed  her  passage,  till  she  was 
once  more  in  a  blaze  of  light.  Many  of  the 
company  animadverted  upon  her  hurried  step 
and  strange  wildness  of  manner ;  and  in  vain 
Lord  Mowbray  whispered  to  her  to  compose 
herself.    She  seemed  reckless  of  all  the  passing 
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scene.  At  length  the  well  known  sounds  of 
Mrs.  Neville  gave  fresh  speed  to  her  flight. 

"  Well,  to  be  sure,  where  can  they  be  ?  It  is 
beyond  belief;  I  have  lost  them,  quite  lost  them, 
hunch!  hunch  !  Well,  charming!  they  are  gone." 
But  Lady  Emily  flew  forward,  and  in  a  moment 
caught  Mrs.  Neville''s  arm. 

"  There  she  is,"  said  Mr.  Altamont,  "  quite 
safe,  I'll  answer  for  it.  Why,  in  this  famed 
labyrinth,  who  can  expect  not  to  be  lost  ?  what 
does  one  come  into  a  labyrinth  for,  but  to  lose 
one's  way .''  But  when  there  is  a  Theseus  to 
deliver  one  out  of  the  maze,  one  need  not  be 
alarmed." 

"  Yes,  but  I  am  though,  exceedingly  alarm- 
ed, hunch  !  hunch  !  It  is  beyond  belief  how  ill 
you  look.  Lady  Emily  ;  well,  to  be  sure,  you  are 
as  pale  as  death  ;  charming,  charming  I" 

"  I  am  not  well,  in  truth,  dear  Mrs.  Neville, 
a  sudden  dizziness,  a  faintness  has  come  over 
me.  I  was  obliged  to  sit  down  for  sometime, 
and  even  now  I  am  very  little  better;  if  you 
please,  we  will  go  home  directly." 

"  Pho !  pho !  child,  you  are  only  tired  to  death 
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hanging  about  here.  Come  into  the  circle — 
bless  me  !  it  would  be  beyond  belief  if  we 
were  to  go  away  so  soon.  I  am  sure  you  will 
be  quite  recovered  when  you  come  into  the 
house  and  take  some  refreshment."  So  saying 
she  hurried  her  alonfj. 

"  Why,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  Lord 
Mowbray,  what  have  you  done  with  Lady 
Emily,"  asked  Mr.  Altamont,  in  a  low  tone  of 
voice  ? 

"  I  have  done  nothing;  but  some  vile  mis- 
chievous tongues  have  been  busy  with  their 
poison,  and  unfortunately  it  has  come  to  Lady 
Emily's  ears,  and  has  sadly  agitated  her.  But 
do  not  ask  me  any  more  questions  just  now ; 
I  will  tell  you  of  all  this  to-:morrow." 

"  Why,  I  protest  I  never  heard  any  thing  so 
romantic  in  the  course  of  my  life !  Why 
here  is  an  Ariadne  and  a  labyrinth,  and  a  Mino- 
taur for  aught  I  know,  or  some  hobgoblin  or 
other  that  will  do  as  well,  to  make  out  the 
mystery — time  midnight — scene  an  illuminated 
garden.  Why  I  never  heard  of  any  thing  bet- 
ter for  the  foundation   of  a   romance;    but  I 
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would  rather  have  had  no  romance  in  this  in- 
stance, unless,  indeed,  that  romance  of  real  life — 
an  honest  love  that  ends  in  a  happy  marriage." 

"  My  dear  Altamont  you  distress  me.  A 
truce  to  jesting." 

"  Jesting  !  I  never  was  more  in  earnest." 

"  And  so  am  I,"  rejoined  Lord  Mowbray, 
and  left  him  somewhat  abruptly. 

Mr.  Altamont  again  rejoined  the  ladies,  who 
had  by  this  time  reached  the  supper-rooms,  in 
which  the  whole  company  were  now  assembled. 
Then  rushed  that  hum  and  buzz  of  indefinite 
and  discordant  sound  which  rose  and  fell  with 
painful  pressure  upon  Lady  Emily's  ear.  Once 
more  they  found  themselves  jammed  up  close 
to  Lady  Frances,  immediately  behind  a  door, 
from  whence  it  was  impossible  either  party 
should  diverge  till  the  crowd  dispersed  by  mu- 
tual consent ;  and  what  made  this  vicinage 
more  painful  to  Lady  Emily  was,  that  she  was 
absolutely  driven  against  Mr.  Carlton,  who  was 
talking  to  Lady  Frances.  Mrs.  Neville  stood 
immediately  before  them  and  was  not  silent. 

"  Well,  my  Lady  Frances,   so  you  are  here 
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again,  with  your  fine  gown — well,  to  be  sure, 
it  has  been  amazingly  admired,"  (laying  a 
marked  emphasis  on  the  pronoun  it) — "  I  dare 
say  you  are  quite  fresh  and  not  a  plait  out 
of  place,  eh  ?  Well,  charming,  charming,  it  is 
beyond  belief  how  some  people  are  always 
thinking  about  their  appearance." 

Lady  Frances  now  assumed  one  of  those 
marble  masks  which  some  people  learn  to  put 
on  at  pleasure,  when  they  intend  to  repel  the 
raudomshaftsofblusterii>g  truth,  and  no  Greek 
statue  ever  stood  more  apparently  insensible  to 
all  that  could  be  said.  Scarce  was  the  eyelid 
suffered  to  vibrate,  while  the  quiet  monosyl- 
lable, pronounced  with  all  the  passive  insipidity 
of  an  automaton  uttering  by  clock-work,  left 
the  beholder  in  doubt  whether  she  were  indeed 
a  beautiful  image  or  a  living  woman. 

Mr.  Carlton  whispered  in  her  ear,  "  What  a 
vulgar  woman  !  how  came  you  to  be  acquainted 
with  her  ?  really,  Lady  Frances,  I  would  not 
trust  my  character  in  your  company,  if  you 
associate  with  such  ostragoths  " 
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"  Dreadful !"  was  the  reply ;  "  never  mind, 
we  shall  soon  get  rid  of  them." 

"  Mr.  Carlton,"  said  Lady  Emily  aloud, 
"  you  must  be  aware  that  I  overhear  your  con- 
versation, and  that  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  a 
friend  of  mine,  when  I  am  so  situated  that  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  escape  hearing  you,  is  a 
sort  of  unpardonable  rudeness  of  which  I  con- 
ceive no  gentleman  would  wish  to  be  guilty." 

"  I  am  sure.  Lady  Emily,  I  ask  you  a  thou- 
sand pardons — a  friend  of  yours  is  she  ?  who 
could  have  dreamt  of  such  a  thing  ?  what,  that 
odd-looking  personage .''  Oh !  really  I  could 
not  have  imagined  such  a  thing  possible,"  and 
he  bowed  sarcastically. 

"  Did  you  ever,"  said  Lady  Frances  to  Lord 
Bellamont,  who  stood  on  the  other  side  of  her ; 
while  he,  sufficiently  displeased  with  the  cox- 
combical pretensions  of  Mr.  Carlton,  and  the 
coquetisli  manner  in  which  she  received  his 
attentions,  replied  gravely,  "  I  never  heard  so 
powerful  a  rebuke,  more  femininely  made,  or 
more  richly  deserved." 
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"  Nay  now,  dear  Lord  Bellamont,  only  look. 
It  is  quite  impossible  not  to  laugh;  and  if  one 
lives  in  the  world,  it  is,  you  must  allow,  in  vain 
to  fight  all  the  battles  of  ones  vulgar  acquaint- 
ances. Pray  do  not  make  yourself  so  par- 
ticular ;  really  we  shall  be  the  jest  of  half  thp 
town  if  we  quarrel  befot^e  marriage.  After- 
wards, indeed,  it  will  be  only  selon  les  regies.'''' 

"  He  is  an  impertinent " 

"  Nay  now,  dear  Bellamont,  remember,  "cried 
Lady  Frances,  who  began  to  be  seriously  alarm- 
ed for  what  might  happen  before  marriage,  and 
she  laid  her  white,  ungloved  hand  upon  his  arm. 

Mr.  Carlton,  who  had  not  the  smallest  inten- 
tion of  endangering  his  precious  person,  and 
seeing  that  this  was  not  his  golden  opportunity, 
pushed  through  the  crowd,  and  disappeared. 

"  Softly,  if  you  please,  my  good  gentleman,'' 
said  Mr.  Altamont ;  "  remember  that  we  are 
not  in  the  club  of  The  Mohawks,  of  the  present 
times,  though  we  are  in  the  presence,  it  may  be, 
of  some  of  that — detestable  gentry.'''' 

"  Well,  to  be  sure,  he  has  almost  knocked 
me  down,"  said  Mrs.  Neville.     "  Certainly  such 
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behaviour  would  not  have  been  permitted  or 
attempted  when  I  was  young.  Well,  it  is  be- 
yond behef  how  much  worse  the  world  is  be- 
come than  it  used  to  be." 

"  Pardon  me,"  replied  Mr.  Altamont;" 
**  there  I  differ  from  you.  Some  hundred  years 
ago,  I  make  no  doubt,  they  had  their  dandies 
and  their  coxcombs,  and  as  many  heartless  and 
characterless  people — as  many  licentious  re- 
probates, as  exist  at  the  present  moment,  only 
under  different  names,  perhaps,  and  appearance ; 
and  they  will  have  the  same  a  hundred  years 
hence,  in  all  probability ;  for  there  is,  at  all 
times,  much  evil  in  all  human  societies,  and  in 
great  towns  of  course,  a  larger  proportion  than 
elsewhere ;  but  I  maintain  that  the  quantity  of 
good  is  great  also,  so  as  to  keep  the  prepon- 
derating scale  in  favour  of  virtue." 

"  Ah,  well !  you  choose  to  look  always  on 
the  bright  side — that  's  your  philosophy." 

"  It  is  true,  interrupted  Mr.  Altamont. 
"  We  have  a  parcel  of  fools,  or  ignorant 
idlers,  who  like  to  look  like  coachmen,  because 
they  are   fit  for  nothing  else,  and    pass  their 
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lives  in  jockey  clubs,  and  at  horse  races ;  but 
we  have  heroes,  and  statesmen,  and  divines, 
also,  that  yield  not  in  fame  and  worth  to  any 
of  their  predecessors.  So  it  is  a  mixed  world 
of  good  and  evil.  Do  not  rail  at  the  present 
times,  my  dear  Mrs.  Neville,  nor  at  indivi- 
duals. We  are  not  fair  judges  of  tlie  former, 
for  the  very  reason  that  we  are  too  near  them 
to  entertain  a  dispassionate  judgment  of  them  ; 
and  as  to  the  latter,  it  is  unchristian  to  do 
so  at  our  fellow-creatures ;  but  it  is  quite 
right,  fair,  and  proper,  and  our  bounden  duty, 
to  lash  the  follies  and  rail  at  the  vices  en  masse 
which  come  under  our  observation.  I  assure  you 
that  same  employment  is  no  sinecure ;  for  my 
part,  I  had  rather,  however,  whenever  I  can, 
sound  the  praises  of  the  good  and  the  great ; 
and  where  is  there  a  nation  in  the  world- — 
or  where  will  there  ever  be,  a  court  or  a 
sovereign  equal  to  our  own,  now,  in  this  very 
now,  without  going  back  to  past,  or  forward  to 
future  times  .f^"" 

"  Charming !   well,  to  be  sure,  it  is  beyond 
belief,  how  eloquent  \/ou  are !  but  if  you  had 
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had  your  toes  trod  upon,  as  I  had  just  now,  by 
that  rude  coxcomb,  you  would  not  have  been 
so  sublime,  but  descended  to  particulars  fast 
enough.  Well,  to  be  sure,  charming,  charm- 
ing !  and  look  there,  there's  the  daylight  be- 
ginning to  break,  I  declare.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  only 
observe  what  an  agitation  Mrs.  Dormer  is  in,  to 
get  away  from  it  as  fast  as  she  can,  with  her 
old  young  ladies,  for  fear  of  the  discovery  which 
might  ensue, — ha,  ha,  ha  !  And  there's  the  Miss 
Frizbys,  too,  in  a  dreadful  fright,  with  their 
rouge  and  their  wrinkles;  and  all  the  other 
owners  of  the  varnished  faces  done  up  for  can- 
dlelight use.  Well,  to  be  sure,  its  vastly  amus- 
ing; charming,  charming,  I  declare,  to  see 
them  all  scudding  away  from  the  windows;  only 
see  how  they  all  hate  that  tell-tale  daylight. 
My  little  lily  here.  Lady  Emily,  will  show  them 
another  sight  when  the  morning  breaks  upon 
her  brow  ;  she  will  look  all  the  lovelier  for  it, 
let  it  shine  ever  so  brightly :  that's  now  what 
I  call  beauty,  something  quite  natural,  some- 
thing that's  true  without  and  within.  Well,  to 
be  sure,  it  is  beyond  belief;  there  they  go  again, 
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ha,  ha,  ha !  they  cannot  get  away  from  it ;  look 
at  them  all  with  their  yellow  cracked  faces,  now 
the  lacker  is  half  on  half  oiF." 

"  Hush,  my  dear  Mrs.  Neville,  do  not  behave 
so  ill,"  replied  Mr.  Altamont ;  "  remember  all 
truths  will  not  do  at  all  times ;  really  you  will 
get  me  into  a  scrape  if  you  make  me  a  party 
concerned  in  these  dreadful  anathemas  that 
you  are  dealing  out  right  and  left." 

"  Well,  to  be  sure,  that  is  charming !  I  like 
your  pretending  to  be  afraid  of  the  truth.  You, 
who  never  told  a  lie  in  your  life  to  please  man, 
woman,  or  child ;  and,  who  have  as  often  dis- 
pleased, as  pleased,  by  saying  the  most  literal 
things  in  the  most  comical  manner." 

"  Well,  well,  may  be  so,  but  all  truths  must 
not  be  spoken  at  all  times." 

"  Oh !  I  cannot  wait  for  time.  When  a 
thing  comes  into  my  head,  out  it  pops ;  and,  by 
the  way,  what  is  become  of  Lord  Mowbray  ?''"' 

"  Gone  off  with  one  of  the  sky-rockets,  de- 
pend upon  it,"  replied  Mr.  Altamont,  "  that 's 
his  way ;  and,  really  considering  how  very  ill 
Lady  Emily  looks,  I  really  think,  my  dear  Mrs. 
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Neville,  you  had  better  follow  his  example;  Ave 
are  the  last  in  the  circle,  and  if  you  make  haste, 
your  carriage  will  be  the  first  up." 

"  Well,  to  be  sure,  that  will  be  charming ; 
I  hate  waiting.  Come  along,  Lady  Emily. — 
Poor  child!  she  does  look  tired;  let  us  make 
haste;  I  love  to  be  quick;  there's  not  a  mo- 
ment to  be  lost," — and  away  she  went,  heedless 
of  all  obstacles. 

"  Permit  me.  Lady  Emily,"  said  Mr.  Aita- 
mont,  giving  his  arm  to  her  ;  when  just  as  they 
arrived  at  the  carriage-door,  Lord  Mowbray 
was  waiting  apparently  to  see  them,  for  the 
instant  they  appeared,  he  came  up  to  Lady 
Emily,  and  asked  her  permission  to  visit  her 
next  day. 

"  I  am  sure  my  vmcle  will  be  happy  to  see 
you,"  was  her  reply. 

"  Come  along,  child,"  cried  Mrs.  Neville;  "  do 
not  stand  talking  there,  my  Lord  Mowbray ;  I 
say,  come  into  the  carriage,  we  will  set  you 
home ;  and  Mr.  Altamont,  we  shall  be  all  the 
better  of  your  company ;  well,  to  be  sure,  I 
hate  to  be  let  down  all  of  a  sudden  from  the 
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noise  and  crowd  to  a  dead  silence,  it  always 
makes  me  melancholy." 

The  gentlemen  accepted  the  invitation  ;  and 
Mr.  Altamont  observed,  that  Lady  Emily's 
roses  had  bloomed  again  with  the  blushing  of 
the  morning. 

"  There  is  something  very  refreshing,"  she 
said,  "  in  the  pure  air,  after  all  the  heat  and 
smoke  we  have  been  breathing,  which  cannot 
fail  of  doing  one  good." 

"  Why,  yes,"  rejoined  Mr.  Altamont,  "  I 
have  a  very  doubtful  opinion  of  any  young  lady 
who  does  not  hail  Nature  and  daylight  with 
renewed  deho'ht  after  a  night  of  dissiDation. 
However,  I  believe  all  natural  feelings  get  com- 
fortably obtuse  after  a  few  London  campaigns ; 
but  that  is  not  your  case  yet,  Lady  Emily." 

"  No,"  she  replied,  "  and  I  trust  it  never 
will  be.  At  all  events,  I  am  sure  you  must 
have  a  decidedly  good  opinion  of  me  at  present, 
for  I  can  very  truly  declare  I  am  happier  at 
this  moment  than  I  was  during  the  whole 
evening." 

She  felt  her  eyes  involuntarily  attracted  by 
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those  of  her  opposite  companion,  which  were 
riveted  on  her,  as  she  uttered  these  words; 
and  she  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  language 
they  spoke.  A  happy  consciousness  of  reci- 
procity of  sentiment  supplied  both  with  matter 
for  silent  but  delightful  thought,  and  scarcely 
were  they  sensible  of  the  many  good  jokes  of 
Mr.  Altamont,  and  the  observations  of  Mrs. 
Neville ;  so  sweet,  yet  so  confused  a  sensation 
of  undefined  and  undefinable  interest  floated 
through  their  being;  nor  was  it  till  Lady  Emily 
found  herself  in  her  room,  that  the  sun  shining 
brightly  on  a  dead  wall,  and  the  noise  of  the 
early  cries  in  the  street,  brought  down  her 
thoughts  to  that  matter-of-fact  state,  which 
reverted  to  all  the  painful  and  incomprehen- 
sible events  of  the  evening,  from  which,  fatigued 
and  worn  out,  she  was  glad  to  take  refuge  in 
sleep. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

"  Man's  love  is  of  man's  life  a  thing  apart  ; 
'Tis  woman's  whole  existence ;  man  may  range 
The  court,  camp,  church,  the  vessel,  and  the  mart. 
Sword,  gown,  gain,  glory,  offer  in  exchange, 
Pride,  fame,  ambition  to  fiU  up  his  heart ; 
And  few  there  are  whom  these  can  not  estrange  : 
Men  have  all  these  resources,  we  but  one  ; 
To  love  again,  and  be  again  undone." 

Byron. 

From  the  time  that  Lord  Mowbray  first 
made  Mr.  Altamont  acquainted  with  his  in- 
timacy with  the  Rosahnda,  the  latter  had  taken 
that  communication  seriously  to  heart.  As 
a  really  good  and  high  principled  man,  he 
felt  alarmed  for  the  dignity  of  his  friend,  and 
was  touched  by  the  conduct  and  character, 
however  faulty  and  erroneous,  of  the  unhappy 
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Italian.  To  the  wisest  head  Mr.  Altamont 
united  the  tenderest  heart ;  and  he  was  alto- 
gether more  completely  engrossed  by  this  story 
than  he  cared  to  allow.  There  was  a  person, 
indeed,  who  was  so  entirely  identified  with 
himself  in  every  feeling  of  his  being,  so  worthy 
of  his  confidence,  that,  for  her,  he  could  not 
have  a  secret.  This  person  was  his  wife.  On 
the  present  occasion,  as  on  all  others,  they 
mutually  consulted  and  commented  upon  what 
was  best  to  be  done  for  their  young  friend**s 
honour  and  happiness ;  at  tlie  same  time  no 
harsh  or  prejudiced  sentiments  were  uttered 
against  the  interesting  but  imprudent  indivi- 
dual, who,  in  forgetting  what  was  due  to  her- 
self as  a  woman  and  a  responsible  being  en- 
dowed with  reason,  had  by  a  misplaced  devotion 
which,  thus  erroneously  indulged,  is  but  a 
wretched  idolatry,  lost  her  happiness  and  en- 
dangered that  of  the  person  to  whom  she  sa- 
crificed her  own. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Altamont,  while  they  sought 
to   find  out   what  could    best  extricate  Lord 
Mowbray    from    an    entanglement    in    which 
F  2 
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his  affections  did  not  appear  sufficiently  in- 
volved to  afford  an  excvise  for  making  Rosa- 
linda his  wife,  forgot  not  the  compassion  due 
to  a  woman  who  loved  him  with  that  entire 
self-abandonment  of  which  women  are  alone 
capable. 

At  first,  Mr.  Altamont  had  thought  (per- 
haps he  had  wished)  to  find  that  she  was  an 
interested  designing  person ;  but  the  greater 
pains  he  took  to  sift  her  motives,  and  the  more 
he  observed  her  narrowly,  the  less  he  believed 
this  ;  and  he  had  himself  too  much  truth  of 
character,  too  much  nobility  of  soul,  to  avail 
himself  of  such  common-place  unjust  abuse, 
in  order  to  detach  Lord  Mowbray  entirely  from 
her.  But  Mrs.  Altamont,  with  that  fine  tact 
which  belongs  only  to  her  sex,  and  with  that 
quick  and  keen  perception  which  supplies  the 
place  of  more  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
world,  which  the  opportunities  of  men  afford 
to  their  stronger  minds,  had  seen  at  a  glance 
that  the  danger  of  Lord  Mowbray's  marrying 
Rosalinda  no  lonsrer  existed. 

o 

"  Trust  me,"   she    said,  "  if  ever    I   knew 
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what  love  meant,  and  that  I  do  know  it,  you 
at  least  will  not  deny, — Lord  Mowbray's  heart 
is  for  ever  engaged.  Lady  Emily  Lorimer 
will  be  his  bride,  or  bride  will  he  never  take. 
I  conceive,  therefore,  that  it  is  not  of  him  we 
need  think  ;  but,  however  romantic  or  foolish 
you  may  accuse  me  of  being,  my  heart,  I  con- 
fess it,  bleeds  for  that  unhappy  mistaken  wo- 
man, who  has  made  wreck  of  her  own  felicity 
by  giving  the  reins  to  an  unrequited  passion. 
If  there  is  a  sorrow  upon  earth  which  I  com- 
miserate, it  is  a  woman's  unrequited  love. 
Think  what  conflicts  must  have  been  hers,  ere 
she  yielded  to  the  slavery  ;  what  tortures  of 
shame,  of  pride,  and  remorse  !  Whatever  ex- 
altation of  imagination  may,  at  times,  make 
her  glory  in  her  debasement,  there  are  others 
when  she  must  be  bowed  and  crushed  beneath 
the  weight  of  a  self- contemning  spirit.  De- 
licacy and  pride,  the  inherent  principles  of  a 
woman's  nature,  are  never  violated  with  im- 
punity. Poor,  poor,  Rosalinda !  what  will 
become  of  her .''" 

"Well,  well,  I  feel  for  her  too,"  replied  the  kind 
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Mr.  Altamont,  with  a  tear  trembling  in  his  eye  : 
"  but  charity  begins  at  home ;  and  our  friend 
Lord  Mowbray's  honour  and  dignity  must  first 
be  thought  of;  and  if  indeed  he  is,  as  you  sup- 
pose, attached  seriously  to  Lady  Emily  Lori- 
mer,  the  very  best  thing  he  can  do  is  to  marry 
her  as  soon  as  possible."" 

"  Ah !  you  men,"  sighed  Mrs.  Altamont. 
"  how  little  do  you  think  on  the  crushed  and 
humbled  heart,  when  the  voice  of  situation  and 
circumstances  demands  your  attention !" 

"  Come,  come,  Fanny,  this  to  me — I  will 
not  allow  you  to  talk  so."  And  the  soft  re- 
proaches that  ensued  were  made  amends  for, 
by  the  still  softer  pressure  to  the  heart  of 
wedded  love. 

Shortly  after  this  conversation,  a  notice  was 
put  in  the  public  papers,  that,  owing  to  indis- 
position, the  Rosalinda  had  withdrawn  her  en- 
gagement from  the  stage  and  forfeited  her  sa- 
lary. What  was  to  be  done  ?  was  the  ill-fated 
Itahan  to  die  in  a  strange  land  unaided  ?  No  ! 
Mr.  Altamont,  not  less  prompt  in  decision  than 
clear-sighted    in   counsel,    determined   to   seek 
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her  out,  engage  her  confidence,  and  if  he  found 
her  worthy  of  consolation  and  assistance,  to 
afford  it  to  her  by  every  means  in  his  power. 
He  was  warmly  seconded  in  this  resolve  by  his 
wife,  who  with  those  tender  feelings  so  pecu- 
liarly her  own,  urged  the  fulfilment  of  this 
kind  determination  with  the  sincerest  interest. 

After  some  trouble,  Mr.  Altamont  discovered 
Rosalinda  in  an  obscure  lodging  in  Pimlico. 
The  late  beautiful  creature,  the  admired  of  the 
multitude,  was  now  a  lone  forsaken  being,  fa- 
ded in  beauty,  evidently  in  reduced  circum- 
stances, and  in  the  rapid  and  untimely  decline 
of  health  and  strength.  There  was  a  simplicity 
in  the  dignity  of  Rosalinda's  reception  of  him, 
which  belongs  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  Itahan 
women.  With  none  of  those  factitious  elegancies 
that  characterize  the  French,  nor  the  studied 
fascination  practised  by  some  other  nations,  they 
certainly  possess  a  grace  in  their  abandonment 
to  Nature  which  supersedes  all  other  feminine 
enchantment.  It  is  the  difference  between 
a  Grecian  statue  and  an  opera  dancer;  the  dra- 
pery of  an  antique  to  the  trimming  of  a  milliner. 
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This  failed  not  to  produce  its  effect  upon 
Mr.  Altamont ;  and  in  some  degree  it  abashed 
him.  Conscious,  however,  of  the  integrity  of 
his  purpose,  he  ventured,  after  some  apology, 
to  hint  that  he  was  acquainted  in  part  with  her 
history  ;  and  that  he  feared  from  the  circum- 
stance mentioned  in  the  popular  newspapers  of 
the  day,  that  she  might  be  reduced  to  require 
the  assistance  of  a  friend  ;  and  then  he  volun- 
teered to  become  that  friend  in  a  tone  and  man- 
ner which  could  leave  no  doubt  of  his  sincerity 
and  no  suspicion  of  his  motive. 

Rosalinda,  with  perfect  frankness,  acknow- 
ledged her  gratitude  at  finding  such  an  un- 
expected blessing  as  a  sympathizing  friend  in 
her  hour  of  need ;  and  while  she  declined  all 
pecuniary  assistance,  gratefully  accepted  his 
proffered  friendship. 

Every  time  Mr.  Altamont  was  in  her  society, 
he  became  more  and  more  interested  in  her, 
and  was  mournfully  convinced  that  he  had  no 
cause  for  apprehension  as  to  the  result  of  her 
influence  over  Lord  Mowbray,  since  it  was 
evident  that  a  rapid  decline  was  bearing  Ro- 
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salinda  quickly  beyond  this  world's  cares. — 
The  conviction  he  felt  of  her  purity  of  mind, 
notwithstanding  her  aberration  from  those 
rules  of  conduct  which  no  woman  can  overpass 
or  contemn  without  paying  the  price  of  lost 
happiness  for  their  error,  made  him  at  length 
determine  to  take  his  wife  to  see  her,  and  he 
could  give  no  greater  proof  of  the  deep  impres- 
sion of  interest  with  which  she  had  inspired 
him. 

The  lonely  and  unhappy  Italian  seemed  to 
revive  under  the  consciousness  of  not  being 
deemed  unworthy  of  the  attention  of  the  good 
and  pure  of  her  own  sex  ;  for  even  those  wlio 
have  lost  all  title  to  such  society,  feel  the  bit- 
terness of  the  pang  which  makes  them  tacitly 
acknowledge  the  justice  of  that  sentence  which 
deprives  them  of  such  association. 

As  Rosalinda*'s  strength  daily  decreased,  and 
she  became  aware  herself  that  she  could  not 
long  survive  the  rapid  progress  of  her  malady, 
she  said  one  day  to  Mrs.  Altamont, — "  Be- 
fore I  die  I  must  see  Lord  Mowbray  once 
again."  It  was  a  sudden  burst  of  feeling  which 
F  5 
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made  her  utter  these  words,  and  having  broken 
the  seal  which  hitherto  closed  her  lips  in  silence, 
she  found  a  solace  in  frequently  addressing  her 
indulgent  auditress  on  this  theme,  the  engross- 
ing object  of  her  whole  unhappy  existence.  At 
various  intervals,  stimulated  by  sudden  impulses 
of  feeling,  Rosalinda  laid  open  by  degrees  her 
whole  life  to  Mrs.  Altamont; — had  these  de- 
tached fragments  been  embodied  in  a  continued 
narrative  they  would  have  told  the  following 
story  : — After  having  confessed  that  sudden  at- 
tachment to  Lord  Mowbray,  the  particulars  of 
which  have  already  been  detailed,  she  declared 
that  from  the  time  she  had  become  convinced  he 
did  not  love  her, — for  "  I  call  not  by  that  name,'' 
she  said,  "  the  gentle  and  kindly  sentiment  with 
which  he  requited  my  devotion  to  him, — I  form- 
ed but  one  plan,  I  looked  forward  but  to  one  goal 
— it  is  that  which  I  am  now  about  to  see  realized, 
an  early  death  !  But  I  resolved  that  during 
the  time  I  sojourned  upon  earth  I  would  al- 
ways follow  him  wherever  he  went,  breathe  the 
same  air,  tread  the  same  soil,  and  occasionally 
gaze  upon  those  features  which   had   been  so 
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fatal  to  me.  For  this  sole  purpose  I  followed 
him  to  England — for  none  other.  I  had  no 
hope  of  being  united  to  him.  I  would  not 
have  become  his  wife,  convinced  as  I  was,  that 
compassion  alone,  and  not  love,  would  have 
obtained  for  me  that  boon.  I  had  not  been 
long  in  England,  however,  when  I  found  my 
pecuniary  resources  were  at  an  end.  The  dis- 
tant relations  to  whom,  by  the  terms  on  which 
I  held  them,  my  estates  became  forfeit  so  soon 
as  I  should  live  beyond  a  stipulated  time  out 
of  Italy,  took  speedy  advantage  of  the  circum- 
stance ;  stopped  my  rents,  laid  claim  to  my 
palaces  and  domains,  and  I  found  myself  in  a 
strange  land,  without  even  a  single  friend,  on 
the  eve  of  utter  destitution.  What  could  I  do  ■ 
to  whom  could  I  apply?  to  Lord  Mowbray? 
ah !  no, — sooner  die  than  make  known  my  situ- 
ation to  him  ;  that  he  should  guess  I  had  fol- 
lowed him,  I  would  bear;  but  that  he  should 
think  I  v/as  persecuting  him  by  my  presence, 
sueing  to  him  for  subsistence, — no,  Rosalinda 
was  not  made  for  that. 

"  I  thought  then,  for  the  first  time,  of  the 
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value  of  the  talent  with  which  nature  and  my 
native  soil  had  endowed  me,  and  offered  myself 
as  Prima  Donna  for  the  Opera  House.  My 
skill  was  approved,  my  voice  commended ;  and 
I  entered  upon  my  new  career  with  a  feeling  of 
proud  independence,  that  those  only  can  know, 
who,  born  to  luxury  and  splendour,  find  them- 
selves unexpectedly  called  upon  to  derive 
from  their  own  exertions  and  self-resources 
those  comforts  and  accessories  to  mere  exist- 
ence which,  perhaps,  are  never  known  to  be 
luxuries,  or  are  never  duly  tasted  as  such,  till 
we  have  felt  what  it  is  to  lose  them,  or  to  pur- 
chase them  by  our  own  personal  exertions. 
So  long  as  my  health  was  unimpaired,  I  fainted 
not  under  my  lot,  but  gloried  in  it.  I  received 
a  large  salary.  It  sufficed  me  amply  in  the 
way  in  which  I  lived,  and  the  situation  I  had 
chosen  to  fill  was  less  painful  to  me  than  I  had 
anticipated  ;  for,  knowing  no  one,  and  being 
unknown,  I  thought  only  of  gaining  the  ap- 
probation of  the  public  in  my  capacity  or^ 
singer,  and  was  totally  reckless  of  the  various 
conjectures   formed   in   respect    to  me.     Often 
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when  on  the  stage,  the  thought  of  one  being 
alone  inspired  me ;  and  I  was  so  totally  abstract- 
ed, though  in  presence  of  an  immense  multi- 
tude, that  his  image  only  appeared  to  fill  the 
theatre  ;  for  him  I  sang,  for  him  I  felt,  for 
him  I  poured  forth  my  whole  soul,  and  the 
people  wondered — and  while  I  was  acting  Me- 
dea, some  of  them  said, '  She  is,  or  must  have 
been,  truly  mad,""  and  they  were  right — if  love 
be  madness.  But  I  knew  I  had  only  felt  what 
I  expressed,  and  that  I  had  not  acted  well,  but 
suffered  intensely — not  thought  of  obtaining 
applause,  but  of  giving  utterance  to  the  senti- 
ments which  were  consuming  me. 

"  When  the  Opera  closed  for  the  season, 
I  learnt  where  Lord  Mowbray  resided,  and 
to  that  neighbourhood  I  followed.  I  lived  ob- 
scurely; no  one  thought  of  inquiring  who  I 
was,  and  all  I  wished  was  from  time  to  time  to 
see  him  as  he  passed  my  cottage  window,  or 
gave  orders  to  his  work  people.  In  the  anguish 
of  this  joy,  I  lived — I  never  attempted  any  em- 
ployment— I  never  opened  a  book.  What  was 
all  I  had  once  taken  delio^ht  in  iioio  to  me  ?  Mu- 
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sic  was  dissonance ;  poetry,  tasteless ;  the  long 
long  clays  succeeded  to  each  other  in  dread  mo- 
notony ;  their  sum  was  computed  only  by  the 
few  brief  moments  when  I  beheld  him ;  and  these 
moments  I  notched  on  a  willow  bough,  which  I 
kept  for  that  purpose ;  it  was  at  once  my  calen- 
dar and  m}^  emblem — a  broken  sapless  branch, 
torn  from  its  native  stem,  marked  with  love's 
destructive  seal,  a  worthless,  useless,  melan- 
choly thing. 

"  When  Lord  Mowbray  quitted  his  castle, 
he  went  to  Montgomery  Hall,  and  I  still  fol- 
lowed. The  report  of  the  transcendent  beauty 
of  the  Lady  Lorimers  reached  even  me,  and 
the  prescience  of  passion  told  me,  that  one  of 
them  was  destined  to  become  his  bride.  I  can- 
not say  why  this  belief  should  have  added  much 
to  my  wretchedness,  for  I  had  long  before  re- 
signed every  hope ;  yet  at  this  conviction,  the 
fever  that  was  consuming  me,  burst  with  fresh 
fury  in  my  veins,  and  I  knew  that  death  would, 
ere  long,  end  my  sufferings.  I  became  more  im- 
patient than  ever  to  see  Lord  Mowbray  as  fre- 
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quently  as  possible ;  yet  to  do  so,  was  infinitely 
more  difficult  than  it  had  been  at  Mowbray 
Castle,  as  he  seldom  left  the  precincts  of  the 
Park ;  and  without  being  recognised  I  could 
not  easily  indulge  my  longing  eyes  with  the 
only  sight  they  wished  to  see. 

"  One  day,  as  I  was  sauntering  about  in  a 
lane,  and  devising  means  to  gratify  the  desire 
I  felt  only  to  behold  him  at  a  distance,  I  met 
some  gipsies,  whom  I  immediately  recognised  as 
such  from  their  resemblance  to  some  of  their 
caste  whom  I  had  seen  in  my  own  country. 
One  girl  of  the  name  of  Lushee  particularly 
attracted  me,  for  she  read  ray  fortune  in  my 
face,  and  told  me  I  should  die  for  love.  I  was 
grateful  for  the  prophecy,  and  in  return  I 
gave  her  money.  She  asked  me  if  there  was 
any  thing  she  could  do  for  me.  I  told  her  she 
could  serve  me  materially,  by  letting  me  dis- 
guise myself  as  one  of  her  tribe,  and  take  me 
to  the  Hall,  so  that  I  could  see  the  persons  liv- 
ing there  without  being  seen.  Lushee  cast  her 
ghttering  eyes   about,  as  if  in  search  of  the 
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means  to  comply  with  my  request,  and  then 
promised  to  come  to  the  cottage  where  I  lived, 
and  give  me  an  answer. 

"  One  night,  she  told  me  she  could  fulfil  my 
bidding,  and  I  had  only  to  follow  her  in  silence. 
I  did  so.  We  reached  the  park  of  Montgo- 
mery Hall.  Lushee  applied  a  key  to  one  of  the 
gates ;  it  opened,  and  admitted  us ;  and  she  led 
me  to  the  walls  of  the  house.  The  shutters  of 
the  windows  of  one  of  the  apartments  were 
open.  Lushee  jumped  upon  a  ledge  that  jut- 
ted out  a  few  feet  from  the  ground,  and,  look- 
ing in  at  that  window,  beckoned  to  me  to  do 
the  same.  I  did  so,  and  beheld  Lord  Mowbray 
and  another  gentleman : — for  near  an  hour,  I 
gazed  at  him.  I  could  see  the  varying  ex- 
pression of  his  countenance,  and  every  now  and 
then  I  could  catch  the  meaning  of  what  his 
companion  was  saying  to  him.  I  sat  absorbed 
in  the  contemplation  of  that  countenance  whose 
every  turn  and  expression  I  had  so  often 
watched,  and  I  fancied  I  could  trace  a  feeling 
depicted  on  his  features  similar  to  that  which 
I  had  seen  when  we  met  at  Naples  for  the  last 
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time.  A  pang  of  self-reproach  contracted  his 
brow,  and  the  melancholy  half  smile  that  play- 
ed around  his  lips,  seemed  to  imply  that  even 
in  his  mirth  there  was  sadness.  It  was  thus,  at 
least,  I  interpreted  the  meaning  of  his  look ;  when 
suddenly  the  violent  ejaculation  of  the  gentle- 
man who  was  talking  to  him,  startled  Lushee, 
and  she  uttered  a  slight  shriek ;  at  the  same 
instant  he  turned  round,  and,  seizing  one  of  the 
candlesticks,  hurled  it  furiously  at  the  window 
at  which  we  were  placed.  Lushee  dropped 
down  to  the  ground  with  the  quickness  of 
lightning,  and  evaded  the  broken  glass ;  and 
as  the  room  was  now  in  obscurity,  she  turned 
a  lantern  she  held  full  upon  them,  and  be- 
held the  gentleman,  who  had  just  committed 
the  violence,  flinging  about  the  furniture  in  a 
furious  manner,  right  and  left,  which  seemed  to 
her  so  ridiculous  that  she  laughed  heartily,  and 
the  more  she  laughed,  the  more  enraged  he  be- 
came. I  entreated  her  to  cease  ;  and,  to  avoid 
detection,  I  took  her  by  the  arm,  and  we  ran 
as  fast  as  we  could  away. 

"  Often  and  often  did  I  repeat  these  nocturnal 
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visits  ;  but  afterwards  I  went  alone,  for  I  dared 
not  trust  the  mirthful  and  mischievous  Lushee. 
One  other  time,  however,  I  had  recourse  to  her 
for  assistance.  As  I  had  learnt  from  her  that 
Lord  Mowbray  was  positively  to  marry  one  of 
the  Lady  Lorimers,  I  had  an  invincible  long- 
ing to  behold  them ;  and  Lushee,  ever  delighted 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  exercising  her  inge- 
nuity, soon  gave  me  notice  that  she  had  obtain- 
ed means,  through  the  servants,  to  effect  this. 
It  was  a  weak  curiosity,  I  confess:  it  Avas  a 
restless  desire  to  identify  myself  with  all  that 
interested  him  even  in  the  most  painful  and 
perhaps  humiliating  of  all  circumstances,  that  of 
forming  an  interest  in  and  for  the  person  from 
whose  heart  I  was  for  ever  to  be  banished. 

"  O !  you — and  all  such  as  you,  Mrs.  Alta- 
mont,  who,  in  the  blessed  bands  of  mutual  and 
honourable  love,  see  your  duties  and  your  af- 
fections walking  on  in  the  same  undivided  path, 
pity  the  wretched  of  your  sex,  who  devote  them- 
selves to  a  man  without  the  hope  of  a  return  of 
love ;  who  voluntarily  sacrifice  themselves  to  a 
shrine,  whose  votive  offerings  are  tears  and  pangs 
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which  bear  them  finally  to  the  dishonour  or  the 
grave.  But  I  Hnger,  and  please  myself  by  dwell- 
ing on  feelings  which  you  cannot  understand  ; 
for  the  same  principle  of  love  makes  me  find  a 
$ort  of  delight  in  my  torture.  I  will  hasten  to 
the  end  of  my  disastrous  history.  I  beheld  the 
fortunate  woman  destined  to  be  the  bride  of 
Mowbray.  Lushee  took  me  even  into  the  bed- 
room of  the  beautiful  sisters ;  but  they  awoke, 
and  were  terrified,  supposing  they  saw  some- 
thing supernatural,  and  we  fled,  with  difficulty 
escaping  detection.  From  this  time  I  never 
repeated  these  wild  and  useless  visits.  I  even 
quitted  the  neighbourhood,  for  I  dared  not 
trust  myself  longer  in  its  precincts. 

"  I  had  now  but  one  wish  left,  and  kind 
Providence  seemed  to  listen  to  ray  prayers.  To 
appear  in  public — to  exert  my  talents,  was  no 
longer  possible  to  me.  I  resigned  my  engage- 
ment at  the  theatre,  and  with  it  the  means 
almost  of  subsistence,  for  my  remittances  from 
abroad  were  irregularly  paid,  and  were  reduced 
to  a  sum  wholly  inadequate  to  the  expenses  of 
a  sojourn  in  this  countrj'.     Still  I  determined 
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to  die  here,  that  my  ashes  might  mingle  in  the 
soil  which,  as  Lord  Mowbray's  country — 

"  You  know  the  rest — ^you  have  soothed  the 
latter  moments  of  my  days — for  ever  blessed 
may  you  be  for  having  come  to  the  aid  of  one, 
who  was  neglected,  scorned,  forlorn,  and  vili- 
fied ;  yes,  my  dear  friends,  you  will  be  repaid 
for  your  generous  kindness.  To  Lord  Mowbray 
convey  my  last  message,  of  never-failing  love ; 
I  exonerate  him  from  all  design  whatever  to 
have  brought  me  to  this  end ;  he  meant  nothing 
serious,  nothing  beyond  admiration  and  kind- 
ness ;  but,  oh  !  let  your  sex  beware,  my  revered 
Mr.  Altamont,  of  that  indulgence  in  the  vanity 
of  receiving  the  homage  of  ours,  which  in  the 
world  is  esteemed  at  most  a  venial  trespass, 
but  which  is  often  productive  of  indescribable 
wretchedness.  Yet  say  not  this  to  Lord  Mow- 
bray ;  say  only  that  I  died  for  love  of  him." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Altamont  received  her  con- 
fidence with  all  the  tender  concern  it  merited ; 
and  they  yielded  to  Rosalinda's  last  expressed 
wish  of  seeing  Lord  Mowbray  once  more  before 
she  died.     For  this  purpose,  Mr.  Altamont  set 
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forth  from  Pimlico,  with  an  aching  heart,  to 
seek  his  friend. 

On  the  morning  after  the  ball,  at  Roehamp- 
ton,  Lord  Mowbray  was  indulging  in  the  hope 
to  which  the  previous  evening's  occurrences  had 
given  birth,  and  had  almost  screwed  his  courage 
to  the  sticking  place,  after  having  lulled  certain 
remorse  of  conscience  to  rest :  he  was  preparing 
to  declare  himself  in  due  form  to  Lady  Emily, 
when  his  servant  announced  Mr.  Altamont.  It 
required  all  Lord  Mowbray's  self-command  to 
prevent  the  peevish  not  at  home  from  being 
uttered  in  the  face  of  his  friend. 

Mr.  Altamont  entered  the  room  at  the  same 
moment,  and  mistaking  the  sudden  action  of 
Lord  Mowbray's  darting  to  the  door,  for  a 
kindly  greeting,  cordially  seized  hold  of  his 
hand.  The  action  so  little  corresponded  with 
Lord  Mowbray's  present  feelings,  that  he  could 
not  conceal  the  awkwardness  he  felt. 

"  You  were  going  out,  my  dear  Lord;  at 
another  time  I  should  have  apologised  for  my 
intrusion,  and  have  taken  the  more  than  hint 
which  is  conveyed  in  the  expression  of  your 
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countenance ;  but  as  it  is,  allow  me  to  say  I 
must  detain  you.  I  have  a  long  and  somewhat 
sad  story  to  tell,  but  nevertheless  it  must  be 
told ;  and,  after  M^hat  I  observed  last  night,  it 
is  perhaps  the  very  moment  when  it  had  best 
be  told : 

'  It 's  good  to  be  merry  and  wise  ; 
It 's  good  to  be  just  and  true ; 
It 's  good  to  be  off  wi'  the  auld  love. 
Before  ye  be  on  wi'  the  new.' 

Now  it  is  of  this  I  am  come  to  talk  to  you: 
poor  Rosalinda  is  dying  !" 

Lord  Mowbray  turned  pale. 

"  Rosalinda  dying  ! — tell  me  not  so.  Let  me 
go  instantly  to  her." 

"  Be  collected,  my  dear  Lord  ;  do  not  hurry 
into  her  presence  till  she  is  prepared  to  see 
you.  Every  necessary  aid  her  present  ex- 
igencies require,  has  been  procured  for  her: 
there  is  no  need  for  this  sudden  ebullition  of 
feeling;  but  there  was  great  need  of  some  re- 
collection of  what  was  due  to  a  woman,  who  in 
the  hour  of  her  prosperity  had  sacrificed  every 
thing  to  you." 
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"  Altamont,  I  can  bear  a  great  deal  from 
you,"  said  Lord  Morbray  rising ;  "  but  this  I 
cannot  endure.  You  take  advantage  of  a  con- 
fidence I  reposed  in  you  to  upbraid  me  un- 
justly. Pray  how  was  I  to  know  that  Rosa- 
hnda  was  reduced  to  poverty  and  distress? 
were  you  not  the  first  to  counsel  me  to  avoid 
her?  did  you  not  frequently  and  forcibly  re- 
present to  me  how  unfitting  it  was  that  I 
should  continue  an  intimacy  with  a  person  too 
good  to  be  sacrificed  to  a  mere  fancy,  yet 
wholly  unfitting  to  become  my  wife?  and  if 
in  following  your  advice  and  losing  sight  of 
her,  I  have  been  left  in  total  ignorance  of  her 
distress,  do  I  deserve  so  severe  a  rebuke?" 

"  What,  is  it  possible  that  the  Rosalinda 
has  never  applied  to  you  for  assistance,  never 
made  known  her  pitiable  condition  to  you  ?" 

"  Never  !"— 

"  No,  I  know  she  has  not ;  for  I  have  be- 
come accidentally  intimate  with  her,  and  she 
has  confided  her  secret  to  me ;  I  only  asked  the 
question  to  bring  more  forcibly  home  to  you  the 
magnanimity  of  her  conduct.     She  is,  I  must 
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say  it,  a  very  extraordinary  person ;  and  my 
heart  is  truly  touched  at  her  misfortunes ;  but 
they  are  fast  drawing  to  a  close  ;  she  has  but 
a  few  hours  in  all  probability  to  live ;  yield 
to  her  last  wish,  and  come  with  me  to  see  her 
once  more  ere  she  leaves  this  world  and  its 
sorrows !" 

Lord  Mowbray  passed  his  arm  through  Mr. 
Altamont's,  and  without  uttering  a  word  walked 
away  with  him.  It  must  be  owned  that  the 
sacrifice  of  a  present  desire  to  the  fulfilment 
of  a  duty  of  gratitude  was  a  sacrifice ;  but 
still  he  would  have  loathed  himself  could  he 
have  acted  otherwise.  Nevertheless,  the  idea 
that  Lady  Emily  was  expecting  him,  perhaps 
blaming  him  for  not  coming  after  the  events 
of  the  preceding  evening;  accusing  him,  .it 
might  be,  of  conduct  of  the  very  same  nature 
which  he  had  already  practised  in  his  inter- 
course with  another,  was  an  idea  which  almost 
distracted  him. 

When  he  entered  the  humble  lodging  in 
which  Rosalinda  resided,  he  pressed  his  hand 
on  his  forehead  and  groaned  as  he  murmured 
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inaudibly — "  Is  this  an  abode  for  her  who 
dwelt  in  palaces  ? — where  are  her  orange  gar- 
dens, her  fountains,  her  flowers,  her  numerous 
train  of  attendants  and  adorers?"  And  then  he 
spake  aloud  and  said, — "is  she  come  to  this?" 

"  Ay,"  cried  Mr.  Altamont ;  "  and  a  for- 
tunate event  for  her  that  she  is  come  to  this. 
I  wish  you  had  seen  the  wretchedness  from 
which  it  pleased  Providence  that  it  should  have 
been  my  lot  to  rescue  her." 

Mr.  Altamont  then  related  all  that  he  knew 
of  her  since  that  time,  and  of  his  wife's  friendly 
and  even  tender  interest  in  her,  till  Lord 
Mowbray's  whole  soul  was  racked  with  re- 
morse and  anguish.  A  consciousness  of  self- 
reproach  smote  him  with  the  goading  remem- 
brance that  when  Rosalinda  was  in  prosperity 
and  living  in  a  country  where  she  was  honoured 
and  loved,  he  had  basked  in  the  sunshine  of  her 
destiny;  he  had  enjoyed  the  gratification  of  her 
society,  till  something  of  a  tenderer  nature  stole 
over  his  being,  and  it  was  not  till  he  came  to 
England  and  recollected  that  he  might  forget, 
in  this  indulgence,  his  station  in  EngHsh  life,  his 
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advantages  in  rank  and  society,  that  he  with- 
drew from  her  presence  entirely;  that  he  es- 
tranged himself  totally  from  her  acquaintance, 
and  had  never  seen  her  but  to  fly  from  her  as 
though  she  had  been  a  pestilence  ;  and  what 
greater  pestilence  can  there  be  than  the  secret 
sense  of  having  wronged  a  helpless,  defenceless, 
devoted  woman ! 

In  vain  Lord  Mowbray  laid  "  the  flattering 
unction  to  his  soul"  that  he  had  never  sought  her 
love ;  and  that  accident  had  brought  them  toge- 
ther ;  that  she  courted  him  in  a  way  impossible 
to  withstand ;  that  he  had  ever  honoured  and 
respected  her.  Still,  still,  he  felt  he  ought  never 
to  have  allowed  an  appearance  of  attachment 
on  his  part  to  lead  her  into  an  illusion  so  fatal 
to  her  peace :  that  which  was  play  to  him  was 
death  to  her.  He  acknowledged  all  this  now, 
when  it  was  too  late,  and  paid  the  price  of  error 
witli  a  bitter  pang. 

Rosalinda's  death-bed  was  a  scene  of  deep 
and  impressive  awe;  but  it  was  calm  and  re- 
signed. She  took  leave  of  Lord  Mowbray  as  a 
friend,  but  never  reproached  or  upbraided  him. 
She  ascribed  her   early  death   to  the   climate, 
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and  to  too  much  exertion ;  and,  in  the  warm- 
est terms  of  gratitude,  she  acknowledged  her 
obhgation  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Altamont.  When 
Lord  Mowbray  was  overcome  with  grief  and 
yielded  to  a  burst  of  sorrow  which  could  not  be 
suppressed,  she  besought  him  to  let  their  last 
meeting,  like  their  first,  be  one  of  brightness. 

"  Retain  of  me,"  she  said,  addressing  him, 
"  only  a  gentle  and  soft  remembrance.  I  would 
not  have  any  harsh  or  bitter  thought  mingle 
in  the  recollection  you  may  cherish  of  me." 

Her  final  adieus  were  equally  calm,  touch- 
ing, and  dignified  ;  and  she  then  composed  her 
mind  to  those  great  duties  which  alone  can 
bring  peace  at  the  last. 

Lord  Mowbray  and  Mrs.  Altamont  were  in 
the  house  till  Rosalinda's  soul  had  fled  ;  and 
then  Lord  Mowbray  gave  unrestrained  course 
to  his  feehngs.  He  ordered  every  respect  to  be 
paid  to  the  remains  of  one  who  had  been  so 
truly  devoted  to  him ;  and,  hastily  leaving  Lon- 
don, he  retired  to  Mowbray  Castle,  where  he 
saw  no  one,  and  passed  the  winter  in  solitude 
and  sorrow.  When  the  recollection  of  Lady 
g2 
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Emily,  and  of  his  own  apparently  cruel  rude- 
ness of  behaviour  towards  her,  added  a  pang 
to  all  those  which  he  already  endured,  he 
thought  he  had  forfeited  all  chance  of  happi- 
ness. The  reflections  which  arose  out  of  the 
late  striking  event,  did  more  towards  forming 
his  character  to  true  worth  than  many  years  of 
life  unmarked  by  self-knowledge.  But  the 
bitterness  of  a  reproaching  conscience,  and  the 
regret  he  experienced,  nevertheless  faded  with 
time  into  a  gentler  view  of  the  subject ;  and 
under  the  sentiment  that  remained,  lurked  a 
tide  of  fond  remembrance  for  Lady  Emily,  as 
the  current  of  a  stream  may  sometimes  be  seen 
through  the  ice  that  covers  its  surface.  He 
mourned  unfeignedly  the  fate  of  Rosalinda ; 
he  lamented  his  own  self-indulgence  which 
betrayed  her  to  her  ruin ;  but  the  image  of 
Lady  Emily  stole  like  a  sunbeam  through  the 
shade,  and  brought  back  peace  to  his  heart. 
He  secretly  vowed  to  make  amends,  in  as  far  as 
he  could  do  so,  for  his  past  conduct,  and  deter- 
mined to  redeem  his  errors. 

When  the  spring-time  returned  once  more. 
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the  whole  remembrance  of  his  first  inten'iew 
with  Lady  Emily  returned  also ;  and  though  he 
thought  and  said  she  must  long  ago  have  for- 
gotten that  such  a  being  as  himself  existed, 
still  he  wished  to  prove  the  dreaded  truth. 
How  to  do  this,  he  knew  not :  he  had  lived  in 
such  total  seclusion  for  many  months,  that 
he  had  not  even  heard  her  named  ;  and  he  had 
but  too  much  reason  to  suppose,  that  both  the 
General  and  more  particularly  herself,  must 
have  discarded  him  from  the  list  of  their  ac- 
quaintance. 

With  this  impression,  he  left  his  Castle  to 
seek  General  Montgomery  and  ascertain  the 
fact.  As  he  passed  through  Bristol,  he  hap- 
pened to  see  from  a  window  General  Mont- 
gomery's servant,  Edwards,  pass  by.  How  the 
sight  of  any  person  or  thing  the  most  distantly 
connected  with  a  beloved  object  vibrates  on 
every  chord  of  feeling !  He  seized  his  hat ; 
pursued  the  man  till  he  overtook  him  ;  satisfied 
himself  on  the  chief  points  he  wanted  to  know, 
and  prepared  to  act  accordingly. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

"  Many  are  the  saj'ings  of  the  wise 
111  ancient  and  in  modern  books  enrolled. 
Extolling  patience,  as  the  tmest  fortitude. 

But  with  the  afflicted,  in  his  pangs,  their  sound 

Little  prevails,  or  rather  seems  a  tune 

Harsh,  and  of  dissonant  mood  from  his  complaint ; 

Unless  he  feel  within 

Some  source  of  consolation  from  above  ; 

Secret  refreshings  that  repair  his  strength. 

And  fainting  spirits  uphold." 

Paradise  Regained. 

Two  letters  from  Lady  Emily  to  Miss  Mac- 
alpine,  written  a  few  weeks  after  the  departure 
of  the  latter  for  Scotland,  will  best  relate  the 
incidents  which  followed  that  period. 

The  first  letter  was  dated  from  London,  and 
ran  as  follows  : — 
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"  My  dear  Alpinia — We  have  not  yet  left 
town,  though  our  departure  is  fixed.  I  should 
be  very  happy,  or  at  least  content,  were  it  not 
for  the  melancholy  which  I  see  preys  on  my 
uncle,  and  which  all  my  efforts  seem  unable  to 
dispel ;  but  I  promised  to  give  you  a  succinct 
account  of  all  that  happens,  and  in  the  first  place, 
of  my  sister's  wedding. 

"  Oh,  Alpinia,  what  an  awful  ceremony  is  a 
marriage  !  I  cried  my  very  heart  out ;  and  pro- 
voked Frances,  and  was  stared  at  by  the  com- 
pany :  only  Lord  Bellamont  seemed  to  commi- 
serate my  agitation.  I  did  what  I  could,  how- 
ever, to  master  my  feelings,  and  in  some  degree 
I  succeeded.  If  all  weddings  were  like  that 
one,  certainly  they  are  more  calculated  to  in- 
spire sorrow  than  joy.  Every  body  was  so  stiff, 
so  demure,  so  ceremonious,  so  unlike  my  ideas 
of  affectionate  interest  and  kindly  good  will ; 
and  then  the  ceremony  took  place  in  a  drawing- 
room,  like  a  sort  of  courtly  exhibition — not  in 
a  church — not  as  it  were  under  the  auspices  of 
Heaven.  It  was  a  cold,  calculating,  civil  contract. 
Yet  Frances  accounted  herself  a  happy  bride  ; 
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and  she  was  accounted  so  by  othei's.  The  whole 
thing  was  splendid ;  it  was  a  magnificent  show. 
But  oh,  Alpinia !  I  never  can  describe  what  I 
felt — a  heavy  gloom  seemed  to  hang  over  every 
part  of  the  ceremony. 

"  Poor  Lord  Bellamont,  with  his  kind  affec- 
tionate manner  he  looked  >jO  anxious  to  please, 
yet  so  diffident  of  success.  He  seemed  to  wish 
to  inspire  Frances  with  his  own  open  and  gene- 
rous warmth  of  disposition  :  but  she  checked 
him,  evidently ;  and  once  I  heard  her  say,  '  We 
are  not  at  a  country  wake.' — '  Would  that  we 
were,'  thought  I,  '  we  should  then  be  a  happier 
set  of  people  !' 

"  My  uncle  gave  Frances  away ;  and  when 
the  rites  were  performed  she  came  up  to  sa- 
lute him.  He  blessed  her  with  his  sweet  voice, 
and  said,  '  Remember,  my  dear  child,  the  du- 
ties of  the  station  you  have  entered  upon  : 
they  are  manifold  ;  and  in  your  fulfilling  this 
great  responsibility  well,  depends  your  hap- 
piness here  and  hereafter.'  Frances  listened 
with  an  impatient  air;  and  I  heard  her  whisper 
Lady  Arabella — '  When  all    this    is   over  we 
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shall  manage   well    enough ;    but    it    must    be 
confessed  this    is    mighty  tiresome. — Did   you 

ever ?'' 

"  At  length  it  teas  over,  and  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  having  changed  their  dress,  and 
taken  a  formal  leave  of  the  company,  departed 
for  their  villa  at  Richmond.  Shortly  after,  the 
rest  of  the  company  dispersed ;  and  it  was  a 
relief  to  me  when  I  found  myself  once  more 
alone  with  my  uncle.  There  had  been  a  sort 
of  condescending  affability  displayed  on  the 
part  of  the  Duke  of  Godolphin  to  my  uncle, 
which  I  felt  must  be  painful  to  him  ;  and  as  we 
drove  from  the  door,  he  said  to  me,  closing  his 
eyes  as  you  know  is  his  wont  when  any  thing 
agitates  him  with  pain  or  pleasure — '  I  have 
done  now  with  this  idle  farce  for  ever."* — '  What, 
my  dear  uncle,"'  I  ventured  to  say,  although  a 
reverential  respect  made  me  put  the  question 
timidly,  '  what  do  your  words  imply.?' — '  Oh, 
nothing,  my  dearest  and  best,  but  that  I  shall 
henceforward  live  to  myself,  and  to  her  who  is 
so  truly  my  own  child  in  heart,  that  I  feel  her 
to  be  a  part  of  myself;  but  the  world,  the  hete- 
G  5 
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rogeneous  mass  of  the  heartless  and  the  vain  who 
pursue  the  things  of  this  life  as  though  they 
could  last  for  ever ;  of  these,  my  Emily,  and  all 
such  as  these,  I  have  taken  my  final  adieu.'' 
'  Dearest  uncle,'  I  said,  '  you  make  me  melan- 
clioly — not  that  I  lament  the  gaieties  of  a  town- 
life,  for  I  can  be  happy  any  where ;  but  I  la- 
ment to  see  that  your  former  cheerfulness  has 
forsaken  you :  might  I  not  venture  to  ask  the 
cause  ?  not  from  curiosity  but  from  heartfelt  in- 
terest' '  You  may  do  any  thing,  my  Emily;  but 
the  seat  of  my  sorrow  lies  too  deep  for  removal. 
Two  things  alone  remain  for  me  :  religious 
resignation  and  the  grave.  They  may  and  will 
bring  peace  ;  but  joy  on  earth  is  not  to  be 
my  portion  more.'  '  Dear,  dear  uncle,  say  not 
so,  I  beseech  you,' — and  I  burst  into  tears.  He 
rejoined, '  Well,  my  best  comforter,  my  earthly 
treasure,  you  are  still  left  me.  I  ought  to  be 
grateful.  Emily,'  he  continued,  '  I  charge  you 
never  let  us  renew  this  conversation.'  He  pro- 
nounced these  last  words  so  solemnly,  that  my 
blood  seemed  to  run  cold. 

"  There  is  then  a  subject  on  which  we  are 
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never  to  touch,  a  bound  we  are  never  to  over- 
pass, a  barrier  to  free  communication.  What  a 
change  does  this  fatal  prohibition  not  produce 
in  my  relation  with  my  ever  honoured  uncle  ! 
And  oh  !  Alpinia,  if  you  knew  all  I  have  heard, 
you  would  pity  me ;  but  to  no  human  being 
can  I  mention  this  terrible  secret.  I  am  strong 
in  the  confidence  that  the  dark  inuendo  which 
met  my  ear  is  a  false  and  base  aspersion  ;  but 
I  have  too  much  reason  to  believe  it  is  not  un- 
known to  my  uncle,  and  it  is  undermining  the 
very  springs  of  his  existence.  Why  does  he 
not  shake  it  off  at  once  ?  why  does  he  not  dis- 
perse the  pestilential  vapour  which  poisons  his 
existence?  But  enough — too  much:  Alpinia, 
my  heart  is  overcharged,  or  I  should  not  have 
allowed  myself  to  express  my  feelings  ;  I  know 
it  is  my  duty  to  suffer  in  silence. 

"  Two  days  after  Frances's  wedding,  my 
uncle  asked  me  to  walk  out  with  him ;  I  obeyed 
with  alacrity.  This  request  brought  back  the 
remembrance  of  former  days  ;  we  walked  on  in 
silence  through  the  streets — a  silence  I  was  not 
inclined  to  break,  as  there  was  something  in  my 
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uncle's  manner  which  prevented  my  asking  him 
any  questions;  at  length  I  ventured  to  say, 
'  My  dear  Sir,  I  am  sadly  afraid  you  will  be 
fatigued.' — '  We  have  not  far  to  go  now,'  was 
his  reply ;  and  we  reached  Westminster  Bridge. 
Here  he  called  to  a  waterman,  and  having  pro- 
cured a  boat,  we  stepped  into  it.  The  busy 
Thames,  the  noise  of  the  town,  and  the  rude 
voices  of  those  who  were  plying  their  various 
craft  on  the  river — the  dome  of  St.  Paul's 
dimly  seen  in  the  distance,  and  the  nearer  spires 
of  Westminster  Abbey,  created  a  medley  of 
thoughts  and  feelings  which  were  not  in  unison 
with  the  interest  that  absorbed  me.  I  wished 
I  had  never  seen  those  sights,  or  heard  those 
sounds.  I  seemed  to  connect  all  that  I  had 
ever  known  of  pain,  or  trouble  with  them,  and 
they  were  distasteful  to  me.  As  I  sat  in  the 
boat,  thus  lost  in  a  variety  of  sensations  by  my 
uncle's  side,  he  took  my  hand  and  said,  '  Now, 
dearest  Emily,  once  more  reflect  ere  you  decide 
irrevocably.  You  are  going  with  an  aged  man 
to  a  life  of  seclusion,  and,  when  contrasted  with 
your  former  existence,  of  comparative  hardship. 
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You  may  yet  avoid  this ;  you  may  continue  to 
dwell  in  the  sunshine  of  prosperity  and  the 
lap  of  luxury  ;  but  if  you  follow  my  fortunes, 
you  will,  even  young  and  lovely  as  you  are, 
probably  be  forgotten,  and  may  spend  the 
flower  of  your  youth  unnoticed.  In  tending 
the  declining  days  of  your  old  uncle,  you  may, 
and  probably  will,  lose  all  the  advantages  of 
worldly  prosperity  and  consideration  which  a 
different  mode  of  existence  might  secure  you. 
I  am  selfish,  I  fear,  in  allowing  you  to  make 
this  sacrifice :  and  at  least  I  must  once  more 
represent  to  you,  in  true  colours,  the  nature  of 
the  choice  you  have  made.' 

"  '  Do  not,'  I  said,  interrupting  him,  '  do  not, 
I  beseech  you,  wrong  me  by  supposing  for  a 
moment  that  any  thing  can  make  me  desert  you. 
The  more  wretched,  the  more  forsaken  you  are 
by  the  world,  the  more  I  will  endeavour  to  make 
you  forget  such  an  unv/orthy  world,  and  such  un- 
deserved sorrow ;  and  I  can  only  simply  assure 
you,  that  in  living  with  you  under  any  circum- 
stances, I  am  fulfilling  the  natural  impulse  of 
my  heart;    whereas,  away  from  you,  nothing 
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could  make  me  happy.' — '  You  will  not  go,' 
rejoined  my  uncle,  '  to  an  elegant  retirement, 
where  books  and  flowers,  and  the  mental  lux- 
uries of  life,  create  a  never-failing  spring  of 
enjoyment  to  minds  such  as  yours,  trained  by 
habit  as  well  as  taste  to  derive  pleasure  from 
the  resources  they  afford ;  but  you  will  live  in  a 
habitation  devoid  of  outward  charm,  where  the 
bare  necessaries  of  life  are  maintained  by  frugal 
economy,  and  where  the  occupation  of  the  mind 
is  merely  how  to  exist.  We  are  not  about  to  live 
in  any  region  of  romantic  beauty,  where  the  fan- 
cy is  excited  by  scenery  or  romance  so  as  to  make 
it  forget  privation,  or  delight  in  solitude  ;  but 
we  go  to  the  plain  monotony  of  an  English  coun- 
try habitation,  devoid  of  those  luxuries  which 
have  become  by  use  mere  necessaries,  to  the 
presence  of  which  you  are  unconscious,  but  to 
whose  absence  you  will  be  painfully  alive ;  and 
to  the  tame  aspect  of  common  nature  in  her  least 
beautiful  garb.  Can  you  endure  this  weighty 
pressure  of  existence  ?  Oh  !  my  Emil}^  look 
well  at  the  contrast.  With  your  sister,  wealth 
and  pleasure   will  surround  you ;  the  persons 
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you  will  see  are  of  a  rank  and  situation  in  life 
suitable  to  your  own;  some  one  among  the 
number  may  even  be  worthy  of  you,  and 
you  will  have  a  fair  opportunity  of  making  such 
an  alliance  as  will  secure  these  advantages  to 
you  for  life.  Pause  and  reflect,  I  entreat  you, 
on  this  alternative; — can  you  forego  these  ad- 
vantages, and  embrace  these  certain  hardships, 
with  all  their  future  contingencies  of  privation.' 
"  With  alacrity  and  cheerfulness  did  I  reply, 
*  Since  I  am  to  exist  with  you  and  for  you, 
indeed,  my  dearest  uncle,  you  know  not  the 
boundless  satisfaction  I  feel,  in  thinking  that 
at  last  I  shall  be  useful  to  you.  At  last  I  shall 
be  able  to  prove  the  gratitude  I  feel  for  the 
care  and  love  you  have  bestowed  on  me.'  '  My 
blessed  Emily,  it  is  enough  !  Why  should  I 
teaze  you  with  further  doubts  ?  Heaven  has  left 
me  one  incalculable  blessing  in  leaving  me  your- 
self. It  were  impiety  to  its  mercy  to  question 
you  farther ;  my  dear,  dear  child,  you  will  be 
rewarded  for  this  generous  devotion — that  is 
my  best  consolation  in  dragging  you  down  to 
the  level  of  my  fallen  fortunes.     And  now,  my 
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Emily,  listen  to  the  arrangements  I  have  made, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  unpleasant  circumstances 
to  which  our  mode  of  departure  from  London 
would  otherwise  have  subjected  us.  I  have 
hired  apartments  in  an  obscure  inn  in  West- 
minster for  a  few  nights,  and  thence  we  can 
proceed  unobserved  to  the  place  of  our  des- 
tination.' 

"  This  was  perhaps  the  only  part  of  my  un- 
cle's communication  which  seriously  pained  me. 
I  had  expected  a  visit  from  Lord  Mowbray 
— he  had  led  me  to  expect  it ;  and  as  we  had  at 
the  Roehampton  fete  been  witnesses  to  a  scene, 
or  rather  hearers  of  a  conversation  which  was 
most  painfully  interesting  to  me,  I  did  think 
that  he  would  not  leave  London  without  com- 
ing, as  he  had  promised,  to  speak  to  me  on  that 
subject ;  but  now  that  we  have  removed  clandes- 
tinely, no  one  knows  whither, — that  my  uncle 
has  only  left  his  one  faithful  servant,  Edwards,  to 
settle  every  thing  in  Sackville  Street,  and  charg- 
ed him  on  no  account  to  divulge  the  secret, — I 
feel  certain  that  I  shall  see  Lord  Mowbray  no 
more ;  and   the   idea  that  I  shall  not  have  it 
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in  my  power  to  remove  any  unfavourable  im- 
pression that  he  might  have  received  regarding 
my  uncle,  cut  me  to  the  heart.  I  cannot;  how- 
ever, communicate  this  feeling  to  the  latter,  and 
I  endeavour  to  conceal  from  him  the  disap- 
pointment I  experienced. 

"  Adieu,  my  dear  Alpinia  : — our  destination 
is  (as  my  uncle  informs  me)  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bristol.  We  set  off  to-morrow ;  and,  as 
soon  as  possible  after  our  arrival,  you  shall 
hear  again,  and  most  minutely,  from  your  ever 
affectionate 

"  Emily  Lorimer." 

The  second  letter  was  dated  from  Bentley 
Farm,  Somersetshire. 

"  My  dear  Alpinia — We  are  at  length  hap- 
pily settled  in  our  nevi  abode. — But  I  shall  re- 
sume my  narrative  where  I  left  off  in  my  last. 

"  During  the  two  days  we  remained  at  the 
inn,  I  confess  I  indulged  a  vague  kind  of  ex- 
pectation— I  cannot  call  it  hope — hope  is  far 
too  bright  a  thing  for  so  colourless   a   vision  ; 
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Still  the  indistinct  form  of  pleasurable  feeling 
hovered  around  me ;  but  when  one  lowering 
rainy  morning  we  set  out  to  go,  I  knew  not 
whither,  outcasts  as  it  seemed,  from  home  and 
friends,  with  a  gloomy  mystery  attached  to  us, 
my  heart  died  within  me.  I  looked  in  my  un- 
cle's face,  that  dear  face  which  for  so  many 
years  I  had  ever  seen  reflecting  the  serenity  of 
his  soul ;  but  it  was  now  pale  and  fixed,  in  an 
expression  of  melancholy  which  I  knew  it  was 
beyond  my  power  to  change.  I  felt  the  more 
how  much  it  was  my  duty  to  conceal  my  own 
feelings,  and  this  very  knowledge  increased  the 
difficulty  of  my  task ;  but  I  thought  of  apply- 
ing to  that  high  source  of  all  comfort,  which 
never  fails  those  who  truly  seek  it,  and  I  gra- 
dually looked  beyond  the  present  moment,  and 
experienced  that  renovating  sense  of  satisfac- 
tion whicli  is  sometimes  even  the  blessed  hand- 
maid of  sorrow. 

"  When  we  reached  the  open  country,  the 
dense  atmosphere  of  London  no  longer  en- 
veloped every  object  in  its  deadening  shroud. 
The  trees,  even  in  their  leafless  state,  were  to 
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me  not  devoid  of  beauty  ;  the  formation  of 
the  branches,  their  various  barks,  and  occa- 
aonally  the  green  and  glossy  ivy  that  crept 
around  them;  the  many-coloured  browns  of 
the  fallen  leaves  of  the  hedges ;  the  bramble, 
that  despised  but  beautiful  child  of  humble 
nature,  with  its  plaited  leaves  of  varied  dies, 
sometimes  vivid  scarlet,  sometimes  yellow, 
sometimes  of  a  rich  purple,  were  all  well-known 
and  well-loved  acquaintances,  that  gave  me  back 
my  own  natural  feelings;  and  I  recognized 
them,  in  going  slowly  along,  as  so  many  as- 
surances that  there  exist  a  thousand  resources 
of  entertainment  and  reflection  in  what  is  called 
the  most  common  of  things — common  !  what 
can  properly  deserve  that  epithet  of  all  the 
works  of  creation  ?  None  surely  ;  they  are  all 
replete  with  infinite  wisdom.  Who  that  regards 
them  as  they  deserve  to  be  regarded,  can  for 
a  moment  doubt  the  power  and  goodness  of 
their  Creator,  or  feel  themselves  hopeless  ? 

"  Such  were  the  thoughts  that  gradually  re- 
stored my  mind  to  its  native  tone  of  healthful 
serenity  ;  and  by  the  time  we  were  thirty  miles 
from  town,  I  insensibly  found  myself  talking 
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with  animated  cheerfulness  to  my  uncle,  and 
was  repaid  for  the  effort  I  had  made,  by  ob- 
serving that  he  actually  listened  to  me  with 
a  pleased  attention ;  and  if  I  could  not  remove 
altogether  the  heavy  weight  which  oppressed 
him,  I  certainly  did  alleviate  and  lighten  its 
burthen. 

"  When  we  found  ourselves  in  a  small  com- 
fortable parlour  in  the  inn  at  Murell  Green, 
and  that  Edwards  brought  in  our  few  things, 
stirred  up  the  fire,  and  saw  us  settled  with  our 
respective  books  before  us,  and  conversing  with 
apparent  cheerfulness,  he  stopped  a  moment 
at  the  door,  and  said, — '  who'd  hae  thought 
it  ? — but  thank  God !' — Many  times  before  the 
supper  was  brought  in,  this  faithful  domestic 
made  excuses  to  come  into  the  room  ;  sometimes 
it  was  to  know  how  my  uncle  chose  his  bed 
made,  sometimes  to  ask  if  he  would  not  draw 
off  his  boots  and  put  on  his  slippers,  sometimes 
to  know  if  he  could  be  of  no  service  to  my 
Ladyship.  '  I  am  but  a  sorry  lady's-maid,'  he 
said  ; — '  Oh  that  ever  we  should  come  to  this  !' 
and  he  dashed  a  tear  from  his  cheek. 
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"  I  was  touched  by  this  proof  of  feeling, 
but  grieved  at  its  expression,  because  I  saw  my 
uncle's  countenance  darken  into  despondency  ; 
and  for  the  rest  of  the  evening  he  did  not 
recover  any  degree  of  cheerfulness. 

"  On  the  morning  we  arrived  at  Bristol, 
there  was  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  and  we  remain- 
ed at  our  inn  without  moving  out.  The  next 
day  was  bright  and  sunshiny ;  and  as  our  remain- 
ing journey  to  our  new  abode  was  very  short, 
I  ventured  to  propose  a  walk  to  see  the  town. 
I  thought  it  might  serve  to  take  off  my  uncle's 
thoughts  from  their  own  melancholy  contem- 
plations; and  you  know  my  insatiable  love  of 
seeing  localities  and  knowing  their  history  is 
such,  that  I  would  take  a  great  deal  of  trouble, 
and  find  pleasure  in  the  trouble  too,  to  grati- 
fy my  curiosity  in  this  respect.  I  assure  you, 
Bristol  repays  one  for  one's  pains.  Besides  its 
claim  to  attention  as  a  great  commercial  city,  it 
is  full  of  minor  matters  of  interest.  The  re- 
maining bits  of  Elizabethan  architecture  are  in 
the  best  taste  of  English  fashion.  There  are 
door-ways,  and  architraves,  and  arches  which 
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well  deserve  to  be  preserved  from  decay  ;  and 
it  is  a  pity  that  some  artist  does  not  save  them 
from  oblivion. 

"  The  magnitude  of  the  town,  its  excellent 
massive  dwelling-houses,  its  busy  streets  and 
opulent  inhabitants,  tell  of  the  great  source  of 
England's  wealth,  and,  as  Florence  did  of  old, 
exalt  its  merchants  to  the  grade  and  state  of 
Princes.  Yet  the  bustle  of  trade  does  not  con- 
vey to  me  any  feeling  of  real  exhilaration ;  there 
is  something  in  that  money-getting,  bartering, 
gold-making  activity,  which  is  rather  depress- 
ing. And  for  what  is  all  this  stir,  this  won- 
derous  anxiety  ?  for  gold,  and  more  gold  still ; 
not  to  add  to  enjoyment  either  for  self  or  others, 
but  to  gratify  the  insatiable  longing  for  more 
and  more  wealth  ;  and  when  I  am  told,  but  this 
in  itself  is  enjoyment,  I  recoil  from  the  infor- 
mation,— I  cannot  believe  it — it  is  the  unsatis- 
factory restless  passion  of  some  demoniacal 
agency,  not  the  dignified  repose  and  delight  of 
a  being  ultimately  intended  for  those  regions, 
'  where  neither  moth  nor  rust  corrupt,  nor 
thieves  break  through  and  steal.' 
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"  Such  were  my  feelings,  dear  Alpinia,  as 
my  uncle  and  I  paced  the  thronged  streets  of 
Bristol ;  and  then  all  those  vessels  coming  and 
going,  bearing  away  many  from  all  they  loved, 
to  seek — for  death,  it  may  be,  in  unwholesome 
climes,  or  '  the  bubble  reputation  even  in 
the  cannon's  mouth  !'  How  my  sick  heart 
shrunk  inward  to  rest  upon  other  things  I 

"  We  left  Bristol  about  twelve  o'clock,  and 
every  turn  of  the  carriage  wheel  awoke  an  un- 
expected delight ;  for  the  country  we  came  to, 
was  one  whose  features  were  unlike  any  I  had 
seen ;  and,  even  under  the  unfavourable  aspect 
of  frost  and  snow,  was  fraught  with  a  charac- 
ter of  sublimity  which  I  had  never  before  be-, 
held.  The  ascent  to  Clifton  was  precipitous ; 
and  when  we  reached  its  summit,  the  eye 
wandered  over  a  vast  expanse  of  country,  richly 
intersected  with  long  lines  of  wood,  and  here 
and  there  a  single  tree  stood  out  like  a  pillar 
giving  relief  to  the  distance.  The  ground  too 
was  finely  broken,  and  some  picturesque  pieces 
of  rock  lifted  up  their  dark  forms  amid  the 
snow,  appearing  darker  still  from  the  contrasted 
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whiteness  around  them ;  but  the  striking  part 
of  the  scenery  lay  to  the  left,  where  the  Avon 
winds  between  the  narrow  rocks;  a  feature 
which  has  been  likened  to  the  Vale  of  Tempe. 
On  one  side,  covered  with  wood ;  on  the  other, 
bare,  bold  and  precipitous.  The  line  of  the 
horizon  is  high,  and,  in  the  clear  atmosphere 
of  frost,  was  drawn  like  a  brilliant  blue  zone 
around  the  landscape. 

"  I  was  enchanted,  and  expressed  myself  so 
to  my  dear  uncle,  who  pressed  my  hand  and 
said  I  made  him  young  again.  But  the  fact 
is,  that  he  is  peculiarly  alive  to  impressions  of 
grandeur  or  of  beauty,  whether  of  nature  or 
art,  and  requires  no  impulse  to  be  given  him 
save  that  of  his  own  mind.  We  continued  our 
way  over  this  high  region,  for  about  four  or 
five  miles,  the  road  gradually  becoming  more 
rugged ;  and  then,  turning  off  to  the  right,  de- 
scended into  a  wooded  ravine,  from  whence  we 
again  emerged  and  re-ascended.  Half  way  up 
a  steep  acclivity,  a  large  rambling  low  farm- 
house was  seen  ;  part  of  it  was  old,  with  clus- 
tering  stack  chimneys  and  pointed  windows  ; 
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the  rest,  of  more  modern  aspect.  A  farm- 
yard lay  on  one  side,  a  wood  on  the  other.  At 
the  door  of  this  house,  the  carriage  stopped. 

"  '  Here  we  are,'  said  my  uncle,  with  a 
heavy  sigh.  '  Oh  !  what  a  beautiful  view  !'  I 
exclaimed  ;  and  in  fact  nothing  could  be  finer ; 
we  looked  over  extensive  woods  belonsrinsr  to 
some  great  domain  below  us,  on  to  the  Bris- 
tol Channel,  where  the  white  sails  were  glit- 
tering like  diamonds  on  the  sea ;  and  if  there 
was  a  loneliness  in  the  frost-covered  waste 
around  us,  there  was  a  grandeur  in  it  not  de- 
void of  charm.  '  How  happy  we  may  be 
here !'  I  said,  helping  my  uncle  to  alight,  while 
several  of  the  farm  dogs  came  barking  and 
frisking  around  us,  as  though  to  welcome  us ; 
for  in  these  delightful  animals  there  are  testi- 
monies of  courtesy  or  the  reverse,  easily  distin- 
guished by  those  who  read  them  aright,  and 
are  accustomed  to  their  language.  A  very 
clean-looking  old  woman  stood  in  attendance, 
whose  genuine  country  manners  prepossessed  me 
in  her  favour.  She  ushered  us  along  a  passage 
broad  enough  to  admit  of  various  implements  of 
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husbandry,  arranged  in  an  orderly  manner  on 
the  ground  on  either  side ;  and  above  these, 
various  herbs  were  hung  up  to  dry ;  the  wains- 
cotted  walls  of  unpainted  walnut- wood  were 
carefully  kept  of  their  original  colour,  save  that 
time  had  mellowed  them,  and  the  huge  beams 
which  supported  the  roof,  were  rather  orna- 
mental than  otherwise.  The  end  of  this  pas- 
sage opened  into  a  large  room;  an  immense 
chimney-piece,  the  pyramidal  form  of  which 
reached  half-way  up  the  roof,  surmounted  a 
fireplace,  where  a  fire  was  burning  brightly 
with  ample  logs  of  wood,  and  the  floor  of  this 
apartment  was  so  shining  and  bright  that  it 
reflected  the  joyous  blaze  in  a  long  line  of 
dancing  light.  Some  rude  medalhons  of  co- 
loured plaister,  decorated  or  rather  disfigured 
the  panelling  of  the  walls ;  and  to  the  huge 
beam  that  ran  across  the  roof  and  seemed 
to  give  security  to  the  vaulted  chasm  above, 
were  appended  several  bundles  of  flax,  some 
spindles,  and  other  symbols  of  good  house- 
wifery. A  range  of  high-backed  chairs,  elabo- 
rately worked  in  tent  stitch,  whose  piony  roses. 
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albeit  a  little  faded,  still  bore  testimony  to  the 
taste  and  industry  of  the  dames  of  former  days, 
were  arranged  in  comely  row  around  the  apart- 
ment ;  and  two,  much  larger  than  the  rest,  were 
placed  on  either  side  the  chimney.  One  im- 
mense table  seemed  immoveably  fixed  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  and  one  other  occupied 
half  the  side  of  it  under  a  window  of  unusually 
large  dimensions,  in  which  some  remains  of  paint- 
ed glass  still  decorated  the  upper  casements. 

"  <  What  capabilities  there  are  here  for 
comfort !'  I  exclaimed.  '  Only  a  few  sofas  and 
books,  and  flowers,  and  this  room  would  be 
enchanting ;  and  look  here,  dear  uncle,  here  are 
two  cabinets  of  such  a  shape  and  such  mate- 
rial as  one  might  wish  were  one's  own.'  These 
were  fine  massive  presses  of  carved  wood  that 
stood  in  recesses  by  the  chimney.  I  opened  the 
doors  of  one  of  them,  and  saw  the  lower  shelves 
filled  with  household  linen  and  piles  of  yarn 
to  make  more ;  while  on  the  upper,  were  a  few 
books;  exactly  those  kind  of  dingy,  respecta- 
ble, antiquated  outsides,  which  promise  so  much 
pith  and  marrow  within. 
H  2 
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"  Nor  was  I  mistaken.  First,  lay  on  its  side 
the  Family  Bible,  with  large  silver  clasps ; 
then,  as  worthy  of  the  neighbourhood,  there 
Mere  arranged  by  its  side,  Boston's  '  Crook  in 
the  Lot,'  Lewis  Bayley's  '  Practice  of  Piety,' 
Jeremy  Taylor''s  '  Holy  Living  and  Dying,"* 
and  Baxter''s  *  Saints'  Rest."*  Some  of  these  I 
had  read  before.  You  remember,  Alpinia, 
while  I  used  to  sit  at  work  under  the  beech- 
trees  at  dear  Montgomery  Hall,  you  used  to 
read  to  me  that  beautiful,  poetical,  sublime, 
and  pious  book,  the  '  Holy  Living  and  Dying.' 
The  others  I  felt  sure  must  be  worthy  of  peru- 
sal, as  they  were  in  such  good  company ;  for 
books  of  the  same  sort,  like  persons  of  the  same 
yjursuits,  generally  congregate  together,  al- 
though profane  hands  or  ill  chance  may  occa- 
sionally part  or  mismatch  them. 

"  My  uncle  smiled  at  the  delight  I  expressed, 
and  then  with  a  serious  sweetness  added,  though 
it  seems  vain  to  repeat  his  praise  of  myself, 
'  The  virtuous  find  friends  every  where,  and 
my  Emily  is  of  these.  We  have  indeed  great 
cause  of  thankfulness.'  My  heart  responded 
to  this  acknowledgment. 
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"  And  now  came  in  Edwards,  with  all  the 
busy  bustling  of  his  affectionate  service,  as  if  he 
tried  to  make  up  by  noise  and  activity  for  the 
lack  of  that  numerous  train  with  which  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  see  my  uncle  surrounded : 
'  Will  you  not  please,  Sir,  to  look  at  your 
apartments  above  stairs  ?  The  beds  seem  very 
good,  though  the  walls  are  rather  dingy,  and 
Mrs.  Bentley  keeps  on  rousing  fires,  and  I  hope 
your  Honour  and  my  Lady  will  catch  no  cold."' 
'  Go,  Emily,  love,'  said  my  uncle,  ' and  report 
to  me  how  you  are  lodged ;  I  am  too  old  a  sol- 
dier to  care  about  my  room.' 

"  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  two  rooms 
very  like  the  one  below,  only  lower  in  the  roof, 
separated  by  a  passage,  and  containing,  as  Ed- 
wards said,  very  clean-looking  beds;  the  cur- 
tains of  which  were  of  a  thick,  white  linen  cloth, 
worked  all  over  with  parrots  and  green  leaves 
and  cherries  in  bright  coloured  worsteds,  pro- 
bably the  same  hand  which  had  produced  the 
chairs  below.  Large  oaken  chests  afforded  con- 
venience either  for  holding  clothes  or  as  seats ; 
for  of  chairs  there  were  but  two,  and  they  were 
not  of  the  most  inviting  shape  or  substance.  One 
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mirror,  much  defaced  by  flies  and  time,  pended 
in  such  a  manner  from  the  wall  as  to  reflect 
dimly  the  top  of  the  head ;  and  one  table  of  the 
same  dimensions  as  those  below  stairs,  stood 
beneath  it.  Stvch  was  my  toilette;  not  quite 
like  that  which  I  had  been  accustomed  to  at  the 
Hall ;  but  I  quickly  formed  plans  of  improve- 
ment in  the  materials  before  me  for  constitut- 
ing a  more  comfortable  arrangement  the  next 
day  ;  and  altogether,  I  was  agreeably  surprised 
in  the  sort  of  abode  which  my  uncle  had  taught 
me  to  expect,  as  being  far  more  eligible  than  he 
had  represented  it  to  be.  I  was  happy  to  find, 
in  the  room  destined  for  him,  a  very  easy  chair, 
and  I  had  brought  his  favourite  footstool  and 
a  large  velvet  cushion,  which  I  immediately 
placed  in  their  respective  stations;  a  piece  of 
carpet  too,  that  used  to  be  under  his  writing- 
table,  Edwards  had  not  forgotten ;  and  thes^ 
minor  objects  of  his  accustomed  comforts  di- 
rectly gave  an  air  of  old  acquaintanceship  to 
the  apartment,  with  which  I  was  sure  he  would 
feel  pleased. 

"  Edwards    and    myself    soon   arranged   all 
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these  matters ;  and  I  had  the  consolation  of 
knowing  that  my  uncle  could  not  experience 
any  personal  inconvenience,  or  suffer  in  health, 
from  the  change  he  was  now  to  undergo,  in  as 
far  at  least  as  outward  circumstances  went. 
You  know,  Alpinia,  how  he  overvalues  all  that 
I  do,  and  you  may  be  sure  these  little  attentions 
were  not  lost  upon  him. 

"  Such  was  our  abode  when  we  first  entered 
it  three  weeks  ago.  It  has  gradually  assumed  a 
more  luxurious  appearance  ;  for  my  piano  and 
my  uncle's  flute  have  arrived,  and  several  other 
pieces  of  furniture  from  Bristol,  with  many 
books ;  so  that  really,  except  that  the  Bentley 
Farm,  as  it  is  called,  is  not  the  Hall,  I  do  not 
see  what  we  could  desire  more  in  point  of  local 
comfort ;  but  I  will  confess  to  you,  neverthe- 
less, that  now  the  first  business  and  bustle  of 
arrangement  have  subsided,  the  calm  into  which 
we  have  sunk  is  not  without  its  melancholy. 
Do  what  we  may — turn,  as  one  will,  sorrow,  I 
see,  cannot  be  avoided  altogether — perhaps  it  is 
not  intended  it  should  ;  I  have  been  hitherto  so 
happy,  too  happy  !    I  did  not  know  there  could 
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be  any  change ;  but  the  change  is  come.  My 
dear  uncle''s  countenance — that  is  the  changed 
aspect  which  affects  me  most.  There  is  some 
secret  sorrow  preying  on  him — else  why  should 
he  have  left  his  dearly  loved  home  ?  and 
though  I  try  to  forget  this,  in  order  that  I 
may  be  the  better  enabled  to  cheer  him,  still 
it  is  a  consciousness  which  will  not  be  ex- 
pelled. 

"  The  other  night,  as  I  sat  by  my  uncle  at 
work,  I  heard  him  sigh  heavily,  and  then  he 
arose  and  paced  the  room  till  he  almost  made 
me  (wlio  never  knew  what  nerves  were)  grow 
nervous.  The  creaking  of  his  shoes,  the  shuffling 
of  his  steps  along  the  shining  boards — how  they 
irritated  me  !  I  wished  to  engage  him  in  con- 
versation, yet  I  fe4t  that  I  had  not  a  pleasant 
word  to  say  ;  at  last,  I  ventured  to  pronounce 
a  wish  that  Colonel  Pennington  were  with  us, 
and  began  planning  the  possibility  of  finding 
room  to  lodge  him.  '  Ah,  my  dear  one!'  said 
my  uncle,  with  a  look  of  distress  that  pained 
me  to  the  soul,  '  I  am  sure  you  feel  this  lone- 
liness is  too  much  for  you.'     In  vain,  with  my 
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cheerful  accents  did  I  endeavour  to  dispel  this 
idea.  I  saw  it  had  gained  possession  of  him, 
and  the  knowledge  that  his  own  feelings  made 
him  a  stranger  to  mine,  was  a  real  trial  to  me. 
Fortunately,  there  are  two  little  children,  grand- 
children of  the  proprietor  of  the  farm,  whom  I 
have  taken  under  my  charge,  and  their  innocent 
play  makes  a  diversion  to  my  uncle's  thoughts, 
which  is  less  intensely  interesting  to  him  than 
dwelling  always  upon  me,  and  yet  amuses  and 
soothes  him.  I  talked  to  him  the  other  day 
of  the  returning  spring,  and  of  the  delight  I 
should  have  in  tending  the  garden,  and  seek- 
ing for  his  favourite  violets  : — but,  alas  !  every 
subject  that  I  touch  upon,  has  a  reference  to 
the  past ;  and  when  I  endeavour  to  avoid  one 
thorn,  I  stumble  on  another. 

"  Frances  has  only  written  once  to  us  since 
her  marriage.  She  says  she  is  very  happy,  and 
gives  a  splendid  account  of  the  gaieties  at  Bel- 
mont Castle.  But  I  look  in  vain,  for  one  word 
which  would  communicate  a  real  feelino-  of 
happiness  to  my  heart. 

"  This  letter  comes  through  my  uncle's  agent 
H    5 
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in  town,  to  whom  all  his  letters  are  directed ; 
and  as  he  does  not  wish  his  abode  to  be  known, 
he  desires  me  not  to  mention  it,  except  to 
yourself.  You  will  not  therefore,  if  you  please, 
speak  or  write  of  it  to  any  person,  which, 
but  for  this  notice,  you  might  accidentally  have 
done. 

"  Write  to  me,  and  tell  me  every  minute 
particular  of  your  loved  Heatherden.  Your 
health,  and  all  that  concerns  you,  will  interest 
me.  My  days  are  never  long  enough  for  the 
employments  I  have  to  fill  them  with,  though  I 
believe  there  is  time  enough,  as  well  as  a  time 
for  all  things  under  the  sun,  did  we  so  regulate 
our  pleasures  and  duties  as  to  give  them  their 
proper  portions  of  attention ;  but  we  run  on 
with  one  thing  till  it  has  usurped  the  due  place 
of  another ;  and  thus  it  is,  we  say  we  have  no 
time. 

"  I  am  sure  of  one  thing,  which  is — that  so 
long  as  God  gives  me  health  and  my  senses,  I 
shall  always  find  time  to  love  and  think  of  those 
most  dear  to  me,  among  whom,  my  dear  Al- 
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pinia,  believe  me  you  hold  a  chief  place,  for  I 
am,  in  all  sincerity,  your  very  aiFectionate 
"  Emily  Lorimer." 

Miss  Marian  Macalpine,  in  answer  to  the 
foregoing : — 

'*  My  dear  young  leddy  and  friend — It  was 
a  heart's  gladdening  to  me  to  see  your  hand  o' 
writ,  for  I  thought  lang  to  hae  tidings  o'  you 
and  my  honoured  General.  Praised  be  the 
Lord,  that  though  ye  're  under  the  cloud,  there 
is  no'  that  man,  leeving  nor  dead,  wha  ever  did 
or  could,  say  aught  against  either  o'  ye,  in 
truth : — Dook  and  let  the  jaw  gie  owr,  and 
ye  11  rise  the  prouder  frae  the  deep  waters  o'  ill 
men's  tongues ;  no'  a  bit  but  it  gies  me  a  heart's 
scadding  when  I  think  o'  the  gude  and  the 
great  being  dispossessed  o'  their  ain  lands  and 
tenements,  while  the  ill-doing  and  the  new- 
fangled ride  it  owr  their  heads :  but  ye  hae  the 
true  Christian  spirit,  my  dear  Lady  Emily ; 
and  thole  the  dule  o'  this  warld  wi'  the  meekness 
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o*  a  weaned  bairn.  Doubtless  ye  '11  no'  can  miss 
ye're  reward. 

"  My  Lady  Frances's  bridal  must  hae  been  a 
fine  galantee  show,  and  she  '11  hae  a  gude  tocher 
siller,  and  gin  she  conducts  herse?  wise-like  in 
the  high  station  she  has  chosen,  there 's  nathing 
to  be  said.  '  Aim  at  a  gown  o""  gowd,  and  ye  '11 
get  the  sleeve  o't,'  they  say  ;  she  has  done  that 
same,  and  has  gotten  sleeves  and  tail  and  a\ 
Pie 's  a  douce  discreet  lad,  the  I^ord  Bellamont, 
and  seems  on  every  haund  Hkely  to  mak'  her  a 
gude  husband ;  but  Lady  Frances  was  ever 
ta'en  up  wi'  her  ain  beauty,  and  that 's  a  thing 
winna  bide,  and  afttimes  lang  ere  it's  awa,  the 
flush  and  glamer  o't  is  clean  gane.  Och  hone  ! 
datie,  the  beauty  o'  youth  is  like  the  sough  o' 
the  simmer  wind,  so  that  for  the  wear  and  tear 
o'  every-day  use,  it 's  o'  little  price. 

"  Really,  Lady  Emily,  your  account  o'  Bent- 
ley  farm  was  sae  exact-like,  that  I  could  fancy 
mysel'  sitting  aside  ye.  Hech,  sirs  !  gin  I'd 
but  the  penny  siller,  I  'd  soon  mak'  out  that 
same  visit ;  but  though,  thanks  to  Lord  Mow- 
bray,   I  'm   a   rich    woman,  biding  in  my  ain 
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bounds,  I  should  soon  no"*  hae  a  sark  to  my 
back,  if  I  gaed  wandering  up  and  down  the 
countrie  side ;  but  why  canna  ye  come  owr  the 
muir  among  the  heather,  to  bonnie  Heatherden  ? 
— O  !  for  a  sig-ht  o'  the  General's  winsome  coun- 
tenance,  and  your  ain  canty  smile  !  I  'd  wager 
ony  thing  the  General  would  soon  cease  to  be 
sae  glum  and  raelancholious-like,  for  there 's  no 
denying  but  changes  are  lightsome  ;  and  then 
there's  no  better  cure  for  an  ailing  than  to 
keep  aye  moving.  The  vera  bustle  and  stramash 
o'  a  flitting,  gars  the  bluid  tingle  again. 

"  I  had  sair  work  whan  I  cam*"  first  till  this 
place ;  forby  a'  the  thoughts  o'  lang  syne  which 
cam'  owr  me  like  spirits  o'  the  departed.  No'  a 
bit  but  I  thought  I  heard  the  auld  Lady  Mow- 
bray's voice  craick,  craiking  in  my  lug, '  Marian, 
whaure's  my  pillow  ?  Marian,  vvhaure's  my  bag  ? 
Why  are  ye  no'  at  the  spinning  o'  the  wearifu' 
booming-wheel .?'  Mony  a  saut  tear  has  it  gar'd 
me  greet,  whan  I  'd  far  rather  been  out  and 
after  the  blackberries  or  the  rowan  berries — 
or  seeking  the  lintwhite  and  the  cushat  doo's 
nest.     And  now,  now  that  my  time  's  my  ain. 
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what  use  do  I  mak'  o't  ?  Keep  me  but  we  're 
pitifu'  creturs  at  the  vera  best — girning  at  ae 
time  for  what  we  canna  tell  how  to  use  at 
anither — shouldna  this  teach  us  to  keep  a  calm 
seugh  in  our  heads?  Ye  can  weel  conceive, 
my  sweet  Lady  Emily,  how  sair  a  pang  it  cost 
me  to  part  frae  you  and  yours — and  then  it  was 
an  unco'  tryal  to  come  to  thae  parts.  The  days 
o'  our  youth  !  the  days  o'  our  youth !  Had  we 
a  grip  o*  them  back  again,  how  different-like  wad 
we  use  them  ;  at  least  so  we  think : — ^but  wha 
can  hinder  the  wind  to  blaw  ? — youth  winna  be 
guided.  Yet  this  is  no  language  for  you : — 
troth  and  it  sets  you  ill,  my  bonnie  birdie,  wha 
hae  taen  tent  in  youthfu'  prime;  and  whan  years 
hence,  gin  ye  be  spared,  ye  '11  backward  cast  your 
ee,  there  '11  be  no  girnings  o'  conscience  to  rive 
your  heart. 

"  Weel,  aweel !  here  I  am,  wha  hae  out- 
lived a'  my  ain  kith  and  kin,  and  am  my  lain  in 
this  wearifu'  warld  !  Yet  still  I  hae  mony  bless- 
ings ;  and  so  lang  as  life 's  left,  doubtless  there 
is  aye  a  meaning  in't.  That's  what  we  ought  to 
iuke  to : — pat  a  stout  heart  till  a  stae  brae — and 
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that  will  brake  the  neck  o'  a'  our  troubles.  I 
pray  for  that  same ;  and  that  every  blessing  may 
be  showered  upon  the  honest  General,  and  your 
sweet  sel',  is  the  very  hearty  prayer  o'  your 
friend, 

"  Marian  Macalpine." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

"  For  what  admir'st  thou  ?  what  transports  thee  so  ? 
An  outside  ?  fair,  no  doubt,  and  worthy  well 
Thy  cherishing,  thy  honouring,  and  thy  love  : 
Not  thy  subjection.    Weigh  with  her  thyself; 
Then  value  ;  ofttimes  nothing  profits  more 
Than  self-esteem,  grounded  on  just  and  right 
Well-managed.    Of  that  skill  the  more  thou  know'st, 
The  more  she  will  acknowledge  thee  her  head." 

Paradise  Lost. 

Soon  after  Lord  Bellamont's  marriage  with 
Lady  Frances,  they  went  from  Richmond  to 
Godolphin  Castle,  where  the  Duke  and  a  gay 
party  of  Lady  Arabella's  friends,  as  she  called 
the  fashionable  group  of  idlers  who  assembled 
in  that  luxurious  abode,  were  awaiting  the 
bride's  arrival,  as  the  Queen  of  the  Revels, 
and  the  dame  of  all  fashion  to  be,  for  the  en- 
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suing  season  in  London.  Here,  then,  opened 
the  very  first  scene  on  which  Lady  Frances  had 
calculated  to  play  her  destined  part  in  the 
life  which  she  had  purposed  to  lead ;  and  here, 
accordingly,  she  made  her  debut  in  the  very 
top  of  her  bent. 

She  had  married  Lord  Bellamont  because 
he  had  a  fine  estate,  was  a  gay  gallant-looking 
young  man,  with  a  fine  showy  person,  and 
could  supply  her  with  all  the  paraphernalia  of 
dress,  jewels,  and  equipage,  in  which  she  cen- 
tered her  principle  ideas  of  happiness,  and  which 
could  render  her  an  object  of  envy  to  charac- 
ters equally  vain  and  heartless  as  her  own. 
She  had  overlooked  in  her  husband  the  more 
precious  qualities  of  a  warm,  affectionate,  and 
ingenuous  disposition :  or  rather,  she  had  re- 
garded these  as  mere  tools,  wherewith  to  work 
her  own  will,  and  obtain  an  absolute  sway. 

Lord  Bellamont,  on  his  part,  had  married 
her,  bonajide,  for  red-hot  love  :  but  it  was  that 
sort  of  love  which,  though  had  it  fallen  on  good 
ground  it  would  have  brought  forth  good 
fruit,  yet  falling  as  it  did,  it  had  no  basis  to 
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rest  upon,  and  preying  ever  on  its  own  disap- 
pointment, withered  away  in  process  of  time, 
and  settled  in  a  captiousness  of  temper  which 
embittered  his  existence. 

After  a  few  weeks  of  married  life,  it  chanced, 
on  some  trivial,  every-day  occurrence,  that  Lord 
Bellamont  had  occasion  to  cross  Lady  Frances's 
will.  This  he  did  in  a  gentle  amiable  way,  but 
it  was  not  so  received. 

"  I  never  heard  such  nonsense !"  cried  Lady 
Frances ;  "  but  marriage  is  a  hateful  metier  to 
which  I  must  serve  my  apprenticeship  before  I 
shall  know  exactly  how  to  set  up  for  myself." 

"  Nay,  Frances,  love  !  speak  not  so  childishly, 
so  pettishly,  so  unfeelingly ;  you  know  how  I 
love  you." 

"  Yes,  I  do  indeed,  to  my  cost;  you  have 
just  given  me  a  specimen :  so  childishly,  indeed  ! 
It  is  you,  my  Lord,  who  are  a  child,  pleased  to 
tyrannize  over  your  new  bauble,  a  wife :"  and 
she  looked  at  him  contemptuously,  and  left  the 
room. 

"  Impertinent !  foolish  !"  muttered  Lord  Bel- 
lamont,  and  was   on    the    point    of  following 
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her  to  vent  his  choler  ;  but  while  he  hesitated, 
his  kindly  feelings  returned.  "  Perhaps  it  is  I 
who  am  foolish,"  said  he  ;  "  after  all,  why  try 
her  temper  uselessly  ?  why  contradict  her  in  a 
trifle?  I  will  prove  to  her  at  least,  that  if  I  am 
childish,  I  can  have  the  gentleness  of  a  child," 
and  he  flew  after  her.  "  Frances !  dearest  Fran- 
ces, forgive  me  !  I  cannot  bear  to  quarrel  with 
you.  Quarrel  with  yoM?  impossible! — that  will 
I  never." 

Lady  Frances  smiled  ;  and  though  she  smiled 
in  disdain  as  he  pressed  her  to  his  honest  heart, 
still  she  smiled,  and  he  was  pleased,  if  not  sa- 
tisfied. 

So  long  as  Godolphin  Castle  remained  fuU  of 
visitors.  Lady  Frances  professed  herself  vastly 
well  amused.  Now  and  then,  she  bantered 
Lord  Bellamont  upon  his  talents  for  playing 
the  Celadon,  saying, — "  You  must  really,  my 
dear  Lord,  learn  some  new  part  for  the  Lon- 
don boards,  or  we  shall  be  the  laughing-stock 
of  all  our  acquaintance :  besides,  it  is  beneath 
your  dignity  to  be  following  me  about  like  my 
lap-dog.     One  of  two  things  will  infallibly  be 
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concluded;  either  that  you  are  ridiculously 
jealous,  or  that  I  have  by  ray  conduct  given 
you  cause  to  suspect  me.  I  leave  you  to  draw 
the  inference.  But  I  need  not  say  more  ;  I  am 
sure  you  could  not  bear  to  be  put  on  a  footing 
with  that  soufre  douleiir,  Sir  James  Dashwood, 
who  has  gone  about  like  a  sick  turtle-dove 
these  last  two  years ;  or  if  i/ou  bore  it,  I  could 
not  bear  it  for  you  :  positively  I  should  die  of 
shame  or  run  away  from  you." 

"  Dear  Frances,  you  are  more  amusing  than 
any  one,"  and  the  fond  husband  laughed  faintly, 
and  with  a  bad  grace,  while  several  other 
young  men  who  Avere  surrounding  Lady 
Frances  laughed  in  good  earnest  at  what  they 
termed  matrimonial  sport,  while  Lady  Frances 
joined  in  the  mirth  which  she  excited  at  her 
husband's  expense.  But  when  all  opportunity 
of  exercising  this  amiable  talent  failed,  owing 
to  the  departure  of  every  visitor  from  the 
Castle,  Lady  Frances  sank  into  a  quiescent 
state  of  torpor,  which  at  first  her  husband 
hailed    with    delight,     as     he   mistook     it    for 
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the  placid  forerunner  of  domestic  enjoyment. 
He  now  hoped  to  find  the  friend  and  counsellor 
in  his  wife,  which  he  had  looked  to  as  the 
perfection  of  all  rational  comfort ;  and  for  that 
purpose,  as  they  sat  together  over  a  large  fire, 
she  half  asleep,  he  enjoying  visions  of  home- 
felt  felicity  which  were  never  to  be  realised, 
he  took  her  passive  hand  and  began  detailing 
his  project  of  passing  a  great  part  of  the  year  in 
Carnarvonshire,  in  the  beautiful  place  which  his 
father  had  settled  upon  him  on  his  marriage. 

At  this  moment,  the  house-steward,  followed 
by  several  footmen,  came  in  with  an  enormous 
Christmas  bowl,  and  various  cates  prepared 
for  that  rejoicing-da}^,  begging  the  young  bride 
and  bridegroom  to  honour  his  Grace's  good- 
ness to  them  by  partaking  of  the  ale  brewed  at 
Lord  Bellamont's  birth :  he  immediately  com- 
plied, drank  the  old  man's  health,  and  to  the 
mirth  of  the  party  below  stairs,  which  so  de- 
lighted them,  that  they  roared  out  a"  Long  live 
Lady  Frances  and  my  Lord." 

But  when  they  requested  her  Ladyship,  for 
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luck's  sake,  to  take  a  glass  of  the  precious  be- 
verage, she  turned  away  haughtily,  saying  even 
the  smell  of  the  thing  made  her  sick  ;  and  they 
left  the  apartment  with  very  different  impres- 
sions of  their  lord  and  their  lady. 

"  I  am  sorry,  Frances,"  said  Lord  Bellamont, 
"  that  you  did  not  condescend  to  pretend  to 
taste  their  ale ;  a  small  courtesy  from  persons 
in  a  higher  station  is  considered  as  a  favour, 
and  the  reverse  is  cruel  to  the  humble,  and  im- 
politic in  regard  to  yourself." 

Lady  Frances  yawned ;  and  stretching  her- 
self more  languidly  on  her  seat,  declared  she 
had  not  thought  about  it. 

Lord  Bellamont  sighed  and  reverted  again  to 
his  settling  in  the  Welsh  mountains.  An  im- 
moveable fixedness  of  dissent  overspread  the 
expression  of  her  countenance,  but  he  construed 
this  into  passive  acquiescence,  and  went  on  to 
speak  of  his  hope  of  coming  into  Parliament 
at  the  next  election.  She  raised  herself  on 
her  chair  at  this  declaration,  and  said  with 
animation — 

"  Right,  my  dear  Bellamont,  quite  right ! — 
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a  raan  of  your  consequence  ought  to  be  in 
Parliament."  She  repeated  her  words,  laying 
a  great  emphasis  on  the  ^^  your  consequence.'''' 

Lord  Bellamont  drew  himself  up,  with  a  de- 
gree of  self-complacency  which  showed  itself 
in  his  countenance.  Who  is  there  without 
their  foibles  ?  But  it  is  a  pity — nay,  it  is  an 
awful  crime — when  those  we  love  best,  and  in 
whom  we  repose  all  our  confidence,  those  who 
should  love  us  most,  make  the  discovery  of 
these  foibles  turn  to  our  undoing. 

Lady  Frances  saw  she  had  touched  the 
master  key — vanity,  and  after  a  short  pause, 
added ; — "  I  assure  you,  my  love,"  (a  term  of 
endearment  which  she  used  sparingly,) — ••'  I 
do  assure  you,  that  you  have  been  hitherto 
much  too  good  and  gentle  for  those  you  have 
to  deal  with  ;  you  have  been  quite  the  ridicule 
of  all  the  young  men  of  fashion  of  your  own 
age,  for  being  so  completely  under  your  papa's 
government.  Take  care,  if  you  stick  too  close 
to  my  side,  that  they  do  not  laugh  at  you  next 
for  being  tied  to  your  wife's  apron  string." 

Lord  Bellamont   coloured  and  bit  his  lip : 
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touch  him  on  the  score  of  ridicule,  and  his 
naturally  fine  qualities,  both  of  head  and  heart, 
were  all  put  to  confusion,  till  nature  and  re- 
flection rallied  them  again. 

"  Now,  dear  Bellamont,"  she  continued, 
"  when  once  you  have  a  home  of  your  own, 
and  can  live  as  you  choose,  without  all  those 
impertinent  remarks  which  at  present  assail  you 
every  moment  of  the  day,  you  will  tacitly  as- 
sert your  own  independence  without  quarrel- 
ling.— Oh  !  I  would  not  have  you  quarrel  for  the 
world ;  nothing  so  impolitic  as  quarrelling,  and 
family  quarrels  the  worst  of  all.  Besides  it  is 
wrong,  altogether  wrong ! — but  one  need  not  for 
that  reason,  suffer  oneself  to  be  led  by  the 
nose  all  the  days  of  one's  life.  Remember,  you 
are  of  age,  and  the  place — what  is  it  called  ? — 
with  the  Hottentot  name,  in  Carmarthen- 
shire— must  be  yours,  as  it  is  settled  upon 
you  :  so  that  it  is  high  time  you  should  slip  the 
leading  strings."' 

"  Why,  to  say  the  truth,"  replied  the  young 
Lord,  "  I  do  believe  I  have  been  rather  soft ;  but 
my  father  doated  on  me  to  such  a  degree  !  and 
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the  fact  is,  there  was  nobody  I  loved  half  so  well 
as  my  own  father  till  I  knew  you  ;  for  what- 
ever may  be  his  faults  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
he  was  always  the  best  of  parents  to  me,  most 
kind,  most  indulgent !" 

"  Oh  !  doubtless,"  interrupted  Lady  Frances 
with  a  sneering  tone  of  impatience,  which  she 
intended  should  be  softened  into  one  of  ac- 
quiescence— "  Oh,  doubtless  the  Duke  is  the 
best  man  in  the  world  !  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
any  thing  the  least  against  him.  All  that  I 
intended  to  remark  was,  that  he  plays  the  game 
of  all  fathers — likes  to  hold  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment  in  his  hands,  and  forgets  that  you  are  no 
longer  a  child.  And  what  ought  you  to  do  ? — 
why  play  the  part  of  all  sons  who  are  in  their 
senses,  to  be  sure  !  and  show  him  that  you  re- 
member your  own  rights.  Do  the  thing  de- 
cently and  well ;  but  get  out  of  the  go-cart  as 
fast  as  you  can.  There  was  an  instance,  the 
other  day,  of  the  servile  state  x^ou  are  living  in, 
about  that  pack  of  fox-hounds  you  wanted  to 
buy.  Could  any  thing  be  more  ridiculous 
than   the  Duke's  preventing  your  making  the 
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purchase  ?  except,  indeed,  your  consenting  not 
to  make  it." 

"  Ridiculous,  Frances  !  do  you  really  think 
so  ?  Well,  at  all  events  I  am  deuced  sorry  I  lost 
the  dogs,  for  my  gamekeeper  says  they  were 
quite  a  bargain." 

"  I  dare  swear  they  were  to  him  !"  inwardly 
said  Lady  Frances.  "  Oh  !  I  am  sure  of  it!" 
(aloud)  ;  and  there  was  a  sort  of  twirl  on  her 
lip,  which  Lord  Bellamont  had  never  yet  learnt 
to  construe  in  the  true  sense  of  its  expression. 
"  At  any  rate,  I  must  say  I  thought  it  mon- 
strous good-humoured  of  you  to  be  lectured 
into  foregoing  your  wish  to  have  them.  Now 
you  see,  if  we  were  settled  in  a  home  of  our 
own,  all  this  species  of  petty  surveillance  would 
end  of  itself,  and  we  should  be  as  gay  as  the 
sun.  Your  being  in  Parliament,  my  love,  will 
give  you  an  excellent  pretext  for  taking  a  good 
house  in  town ;  and  a  man  who  is  to  act  the 
part  in  life  which  you  are  born  to,  and  who 
possesses  the  talents  which,  without  flattery, 
you  possess,  ought  to  take  his  own  line  in  poh- 
tics,  and  indeed,  in   every  thing  else ;  for  old 
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people  have  such  an  odd  view  of  things,  and 
see  every  thing  through  their  spectacles,  de  tra- 
vers.  They  may  have  known  the  world  before 
the  flood,  and  made  their  own  use  of  it  too ; 
but  they  cannot  possibly  know  the  world  which 
exists  now — I  mean  the  sort  of  world  we  should 
choose  to  live  in.  No !  for  pity's  sake,  let  them 
enjoy  themselves  in  their  own  way,  and  let  us 
be  very  cordial  and  polite,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing ;  but  do  not  let  me  have  the  mortifica- 
tion of  seeing  you  laughed  at  by  your  cotempo- 
raries." 

"  Really,  my  dear  Frances,  there  may  be 
some  truth  in  all  you  say ;  I  have  been  too  soft, 
and  I  see  my  error.  It  has  quite  rendered  my 
life  a  burthen  to  me."  (Lord  Bellamont  had 
been  the  happiest  of  men  till  his  wife  assisted 
him  to  this  discovery.)  "  Yes,  Frances,  you 
are  my  only  friend;  now,  trusting  to  you,  I 
shall  indeed  become  a  different  creature  !" 

How  unwittingly  he  prophecied  his  own  fate  ! 

Once  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  belief  that 

he  had  been  cozened,  maltreated,  despised  as  a 

child,  he  became  unhappy,  looked  upon  every 
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thing  his  fond  father  proposed  for  his  advan- 
tage with  a  jealous  eye,  and  though  this  change 
was  not  worked  at  once,  it  was  very  rapid  in 
its  progress,  and  very  fatal  in  its  effect.  At 
first,  his  intercourse  with  his  parent  became 
constrained,  artificial,  and  disingenuous  ;  till,  by 
endeavouring;  to  avoid  the  wholesome  restraint 
of  a  loving  father's  salutary  influence,  he  fell 
into  tlie  snare  of  a  heartless,  selfish,  dissipated 
woman. 

Whenever  the  Duke  of  Godolphin  propos- 
ed any  thing  to  Lady  Frances  which  did  not 
tally  with  her  plans,  she  immediately  said, 
"  Oh  !  I  am  sure  Lord  Bellamont  would  not 
hear  of  such  a  thing !  1  should  be  happy  to  do 
whatever  he  chose  ;  but  I  know  him  so  well,  my 
dear  duke  !  He  may  not  like  to  contradict  you, 
but  he  will  never  bring  himself  to  submit  to 
the  measure."  Thus  did  an  artful  woman  gra- 
dually and  successfully  loosen  those  filial  ties 
which  it  ought  to  have  been  her  pride,  and 
would  have  proved  her  true  happiness,  to 
strengthen — and  all  for  what  ?  To  run  a  course 
of  unchecked  dissipation. 
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Lord  Bellamont  naturally  loved  reading,  and 
was  desirous  of  improving  his  mind ;  but  he 
had  not  that   determined  bias  to  study  which 
could  overcome  all  temptations  of  idleness  and 
pleasure.  His  beautiful  wife,  for  whom  his  pas- 
sion was  as  yet  unabated,  could  at  any  time  put 
all  his  graver  resolves  to  flight ;  and  either  by 
that     monkey's   weapon — ridicule,    or    by    the 
wiles   of  an  amusing  tongue,  she  could,  at  any 
time,  lure  him  from  those  pursuits  which,  had 
they  once  become  habitual,  she  had  wit  enough 
to  know  would  have  rendered  her  own  inten- 
tions abortive, — and  have  given  that  firmness  to 
his  character  which  was  all  it  required  to  ren- 
der him  a  truly  valuable  man. 

During  a  long,  and  to  Lady  Frances  an  ap- 
parently interminable  winter,  Lord  Bellamont 
passed  all  the  time  which  was  not  spent  with  his 
wife,  in  the  company  of  his  gamekeeper  in  field 
sports.  This  man  worshipped  the  rising  sun, 
and  foresaw  that  a  much  wider  scope  for  pecu- 
lation and  misrule  would  lie  open  to  him  in  the 
new  reign,  than  he  could  venture  on  attempting 
to  practise  in  the  present.     Every  thing,  there- 
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fore,  connected  with  his  province,  was  reported 
by  him  to  his  young  lord,  to  be  in  a  sad  state. 
The  kennels,  the  dogs,  the  horses,  all  were  mis- 
managed ;  the  whole  was  a  poor  shabby  esta- 
blishment compared  to  what  a  man  of  my  Lord 
Bellamont's  rank  ought  to  have. 

"His  Grace  is  an  old  nobleman  now," 
this  man  would  say  ;  "  can't  go  into  the  field 
or  look  after  these  matters ;  'tis  a  pity  he  don't 
give  'em  up  to  your  Lordship.  Why,  I  declare 
there's  Captain  Lepel  and  Squire  Carlton 
and  Lord  Newington,  has  all  better  nor  we 
have.  I  declare  some  of  these  here  gemmen  as 
I  went  out  with  a  month  ago,  laughed  at  our 
turn  out." 

"  That 's  too  bad !"  said  Lord  Bellamont, 
biting  his  lips. 

After  these  and  similar  conversations.  Lord 
Bellamont  would  return  to  Lady  Frances,  and 
complain  that  his  hunting  establishment  was 
quite  a  subject  of  ridicule  to  all  his  friends. 
She  would  then  assume  a  serious  air,  and  say, 
"  Ah  !  my  dear  Bellamont !  believe  me,  though 
hitherto  you  have  never  had  any  real  friend  to 
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tell  you  the  truth,  this  ridicule  attaches  to  you 
in  a  thousand  ways  besides  that  of  dogs  and 
horses.  Cut  the  matter  short,  dear  Bellamont ! 
The  election  will  take  place  very  soon ;  doubt- 
less you  will  come  in ;  and  then  with  a  good  es- 
tablishment of  your  own,  and  surrounded  by 
real  friends,  men  of  your  own  rank  and 
age,  you  will  no  longer  have  all  these  petty 
desagremens  to  contend  with,  which  at  present 
sour  your  temper,  and  in  fact  do  place  you  in  a 
ridiculous  point  of  view." 

"  My  dearest  Frances  !  Yes,  I  shall  always 
be  happy  while  I  have  you  to  love  me  and  to 
tell  me  the  truth," 

Notwithstanding  all  this  fond  weakness,  Lord 
Bellamont,  in  every  other  respect,  was  not  a 
foolish  man.  He  was  only  on  the  point  of  be- 
coming one  by  being  misled,  partly  by  his  own 
passions ;  but  his  chief  danger  lay  in  his  fine- 
lady  wife. 

They  came  to  London.  Lord  Bellamont  got 
into  Parhament ;  and  Lady  Frances  established 
herself  in  the  Parliament  of  Ton.  They  were 
the  gayest   of  the  gay.       They  rose  late;  they 
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drove  their  several  ways;  they  occasionally 
were  invited  together  to  dinner,  the  only  occa- 
sion in  which  it  is  thought  decent  for  man  and 
wife  to  be  in  each,  other's  society.  But  when 
by  unlucky  chance  there  was  no  invitation  out, 
no  club  for  my  Lord,  no  opera  or  ball  for  my 
Lady,  then  a  ttte-a-tete  matrimonial,  generally 
proved  fatal  to  the  enjoyment  of  both.  It  was 
too  often  passed  in  reproaches  by  the  one 
party — in  sneers  by  the  other ;  or  when  mu- 
tual peace  was  kept,  it  was  only  by  the  sti- 
mulus of  extreme  entertainment,  derived  from 
some  story  of  a  recent  explosion  of  some  fa- 
shionable intrigue,  which  proved  to  Lady  Fran- 
ces a  never-failing  source  of  delightful  con- 
versation, and  served  her  as  the  ground-work 
on  which  to  erect  visions  (the  only  visions,  to  do 
her  justice,  in  which  she  ever  indulged,)  of 
many  fracas  to  come.  On  such  occasions,  she 
generally  wound  up  the  climax  of  her  story 
by  observing — "  What  a  fool  that  woman  was, 
to  give  up  her  position  in  the  world  for  the 
nine  days'  love  of  any  man  !"" 
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To  this,  Lord  Bellamont  would  sometimes 
reply :  "  But  you  know  the  whole  story  was 
blown — she  was  discovered — she  could  not  help 
it." 

"  Bah  !  there  's  just  what  makes  me  say  she 
was  a  fool! — I)o  you  think  one  cannot  keep 
one's  own  secrets,  whatever  one  may  do  with 
anybody  else's  ?" 

"  At  that  rate,  Frances,  a  man  would  never 
be  hung  for  forgery  or  murder;  for  nobody 
intends  to  be  discovered  in  a  crime." 

"  Oh !  but  there  are  a  thousand  persons 
interested  in  the  detection  of  those  crimes — 
scarcely  ever  more  than  one  in  that  of  the  venial 
trespass  of  preferring  some  one  else  to  one's 
husband  !" — (she  spoke  laughingly.) 

'•'  Frances,  it  is  no  venial  trespass,"  said 
Lord  Bellamont,  with  some  warmth  ;  "  it  is  the 
foundation  of  every  wretchedness  which  exists 
upon  earth." 

"  Nay,  now,  my  dear  Bellamont,   I  did  but 
jest !    One  would  think  the  case  was  your  own, 
you  take  up  the  matter  with  such  furious  zeal. 
i5 
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I  wish  Mr.  Carlton,  or  Lepel,  or  Lord  Newing- 
ton,  were  here  to  hear  you.  They  would  say 
you  were  turned  methodist  or  field  preacher  ! 
Smooth  your  handsome  brows,  pray,  or  you  '11 
frighten  me ! — Bless  me  !  only  conceive  the 
ridicule  which  might  attach  to  your  being  so 
very  touchy  upon  these  matters  !  Do  you  not 
think  they  would  cast  a  suspicious  eye  at  me  ? 
Have  a  care,  Bellamont  : — nothing  renders 
a  man  so  truly  ridiculous  as  jealousy." 

"  And  nothing  renders  a  woman  so  truly 
despicable  as  being  a  brazen  coquette."" 

"  Well,  if  you  have  nothing  more  agreeable 
to  entertain  me  with  than  abuse,  I  wish  you 
a  good  evening,  for  it  is  time  to  dress  for  the 
Opera." 

That  night,  as  Lord  Bellamont  sat  in  a  box 
by  himself,  attending  or  seeming  to  attend  to 
the  stage,  he  beheld  his  v/ife  opposite,  with 
Lady  Arabella  Mellington,  his  sister,  (for  that 
Lady  was  now  married  to  a  man  of  Lady  Fran- 
ces's recommendation,)  surrounded  by  cox- 
combs, and  apparently  wholly  unconscious  that 
he  was  remarking  her;  which,   with  the  most 
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painful  feelings  labouring  in  his  breast,  he  was 
striving  to  do  unobserved.  At  that  moment 
Capt.  Lepel  entered,  accosting  him  with  a 
"  How  goes  it,  Bellamont  ?  Why,  I  never  knew 
before  that  you  were  a  connoisseur  in  music. 
I  have  been  admiring  you  for  some  time  past — 
you  seem  quite  rapt  in  ecstasy," 

"  Not  I,"  said  Lord  Bellamont,  yawning  af- 
fectedly ;  for,  next  to  having  it  thought  that 
he  was  watching  his  wife,  his  being  caught  in 
an  ecstasy  at  any  thing  would  have  most  high- 
ly discomposed  him, — as  by  this  time  he  was 
sufficiently  advanced  in  the  training  of  ton  to 
have  forfeited  most  things  sooner  than  his  di- 
ploma to  being  one  of  that  exclusive  commu- 
nity. 

"  You  have  been  admiring  la  Pasta,  then  P" 
said  Captain  Lepel. 

«  Yes ; — no — she  's  well  enough  l" 

"'  What !  I  have  not  guessed  right  yet  ? — 
Your  own  wfe,  perhaps  .'"' 

"  Oh  !  I  leave  you  to  do  that !"  replied  Lord 
Belkmont,  reddening,  and  biting  his  lip. 

"  And  you  do  well,  Bellamont,"  rejoined  the 
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coxcomb ;  "  for  whether  you  left  me  the  privi- 
lege or  not,  it  is  one  I  should  most  undoubted- 
ly take,  without  your  Lordship's  leave." 

"  To  be  sure,"  replied  Lord  Bellamont 
sneeringly  ;  "  else  wherefore  live  we  in  the  land 
of  fashion  ?"  His  Lordship  however,  by  this 
audacity  of  his  companion,  Avas  thrown  off  his 
guard,  and  spoke  not  in  his  made-up,  drawling 
voice,  but  in  his  natural  emphatic  tone. 

Captain  Lepel  saw  through  the  whole  truth 
at  a  glance ;  and  argued  rightly,  that  Lord 
Bellamont  was  just  in  the  mode  when  he  might 
the  most  easily  be  played  upon,  and  made  to 
serve  his  turn.  He  therefore  left  off  goad- 
ing him  ;  adroitly  changed  the  subject ;  looked 
through  his  larquette  round  the  house  careless- 
ly ;  declared  there  was  not  a  soul  in  the  boxes, 
though  they  were  full  to  overflowing ;  and  then 
said  to  liOrd  Bellamont — "  Where  do  you  sup 
to-night  ?" 

*'  I  don't  know — I  think  I  shall  not  sup.  I 
have  got  a  confounded  head-ache.  I  shall  go 
home." 

"  Pho  !  pho  !    Home  !  that 's  enough  to  give 
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a  man  the  head-ache  at  any  time,  not  to  drive  it 
away  ;  no,  you  are  not  come  to  that  yet,  I  hope, 
Bellamont, — "'tis  the  last  resource  of  a  poor  Be- 
nedick ;  besides,  I  have  just  heard  Carlton  de- 
liver an  embassy  from  Mrs.  Dash  wood  to  Lady 
Bellamont,  requesting  her  to  sup  with  her,  which 
invitation  was  accepted ;  you  will  therefore  be 
a  forlorn  turtle-dove  if  you  go  home — quite  a 
<S/;'  James" 

The  recollection  of  what  Lady  Frances,  his 
most  able  instructress,  had  once  said  to  him  on 
this  subject,  rushed  to  his  remembrance,  and 
his  eyes  flashing  fire,  he  replied — "  No,  no,  I 
am  a  mighty  good  sort  of  man,  I  believe,  but 
not  at  all  inclined  to  act  the  part  of  a  turtle- 
dove." 

'•  Well  then,  come  with  me  and  sup  at  Crock- 
ford's,  several  of  my  friends  will  be  there." 

"  But  will  you  take  me  ?  for  I  have  not  my 
carriage  to-night.'" 

"  By  all  means.  Be  in  the  lobby  after  the 
opera,  and  I  shall  be  sure  to  find  you."'  So 
saying.  Captain  Lepel  left  him  to  chew  the  cud 
of  fashionable  reflection. 
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It  was  now  towards  the  end  of  the  perform- 
ance, and  Lord  Bellamont  ventured  to  the  box 
in  which  his  wife  was  seated,  having  contrived 
a  plausible  excuse  of  having  something  to  say 
to  his  sister.  As  he  entered,  one  or  two  loun- 
gers rose  like  a  parcel  of  scared  birds,  and  de- 
parted. 

"  Shall  you  want  to  be  set  down  any  where 
to-night,  love  ?'"  said  Lady  Frances,  addressing 
him.  "  As  I  am  going  to  Mrs.  Dashwood's 
supper,  perhaps  I  can  be  of  use  to  you." 

Considering  the  terms  on  which  they  had 
parted,  the  word  love,  electrified  the  kind  heart 
of  Lord  Bellamont ;  and  had  it  been  tacked  to 
a  request  of  going  home,  with  what  unmixed 
deho;ht  would  he  have  hailed  the  affectionate 
proposal !  Even  as  it  was,  he  replied  in  his  own 
endearing  way — 

"  Yes,  if  you  will  come  home  with  me  you  will 
be  of  great  use  and  comfort  too,  for  I  have  a 
head-ache,"  (he  might  have  added  a  heart-ache,) 
"  and  do  not  feel  at  all  well.  Lepel  asked  me 
to  sup  with  him  ;  but  if  you  are  inclined  to  do 
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a  kind,  dull  thing,  and  go  home  instead,  I  shall 
infinitely  prefer  it." 

*'  Dear !"  exclaimed  Lady  Frances,  with  a 
look  of  indifference,  "  I  am  vastly  sorry,  but 
it  is  quite  impossible.  I  have  engaged  myself 
to  go  with  your  sister  to  Mrs.  Dashwood's,  and 
she  would  be  so  very  much  affronted,  after  hav- 
ing promised  her,  if  I  did  not  go.  Besides,  it 
is  a  party  made  on  purpose  for  me,  quite  our 
own  set." 

"  On  purpose  for  you"  rejoined  Lord  Bel- 
lamont.  "  Ah,  Frances  !  did  you  even  know 
of  it  till  you  came  to  the  Opera  this  night .'''" 

Lady  Frances  coloured ;  for  there  are  vari- 
ous reasons  for  colouring.  Detection  in  a  lie 
was  one  which  never  failed  to  call  forth  this 
amiable  symptom  of  better  feelings  in  Lady 
Frances's  cheek.  But  she  rallied  suddenly,  and 
said — "  No,  to  be  sure  I  did  not,  that  is  just 
the  thing  that  makes  it  so  very  piquante. 
Mr.  Carlton  told  me  that  Mrs.  Dashwood 
had  kept  the  whole  thing  a  profound  secret,  on 
purpose  to  surprise  me  agreeably,  though  she 
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has  been  thinking  of  nothing  else  these  three 
days." 

"  In  that  case  I  think  it  is  incumbent  on  me 
to  go  too,"  said  Lord  Bellamont,  "  only  in  com- 
mon civility — so  I  shall  be  your  escort." 

"  The  Jealous  Husband,  a  farce  !*"  muttered 
Lady  Frances,  shrugging  her  shoulders. 

At  this  juncture,  Captain  Lepel,  Mr.  Carl- 
ton, and  several  other  men,  entered  the  box. 
The  two  above-mentioned  gentlemen  inquired 
if  they  could  be  of  any  use  in  escorting  the 
ladies  to  their  carriages,  the  Opera  being  over, 
and  the  house  nearly  emptied. 

"  Certainly,""  said  Lady  Frances,  taking  Mr. 
Carlton's  arm,  while  Lady  Arabella  accepted 
that  of  the  other  cavalier. 

The  poor  husband.  Lord  Bellamont,  was  left 
to  walk  out  alone,  with  what  satisfaction  he 
might,  after  the  manner  of  husbands. 

True  politeness  is  a  beautiful  polish ;  nay 
more,  it  is  a  valuable  lustre  on  worth  of  cha- 
racter ;  for  it  is  the  offspring  of  good  feeling, 
and  good  feeling  cannot  bear  to  give  pain. 
Had  there  been  a  grain  of  it  in  Lady  Frances's 
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composition,  she  would  not  have  borne  that  her 
husband  should  appear  to  be  neglected,  or  be 
secondary,  even  for  a  moment,  in  her  estima- 
tion, to  any  other  human  being ;  but  had  this 
observation  been  made  to  Lady  Frances,  she 
would  have  pleaded  the  customs  of  the  world, 
the  impossibility  of  doing,  in  such  trivial  cir- 
cumstances, differently  from  other  people  ;  and 
a  long  et  cetera  of  impertinent  nothings,  that 
only  mean,  "  I  am  tired  of  my  husband,  and 
I  wish  he  v/ere  tired  of  me — we  have  enough 
of  each  other  at  home."  But  this  genuine  good 
breeding,  which  has  its  source  in  the  heart, 
deserves  not  to  be  named  with  that  merely  su- 
perficial maimer  arising  out  of  a  selfish  regard 
to  personal  indulgence  or  personal  vanity. 

Lord  Bellamont  at  times  felt  all  this,  and 
even  reflected  upon  it ;  but  had  not  the  courage 
to  break  through  the  flimsy  veil  of  fashion,  or 
disentangle  himself  at  once  from  the  toils  into 
which  he  had  fallen.  If  the  fear  of  vice  had 
been  as  strongly  before  his  eyes  as  the  fear  of 
ridicule  was,  he  might  have  saved  himself  and 
his  wife  from  ruin.     But  on  the  night  of  the 
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above  described  scene  at  the  Opera,  he  felt 
obliged  to  Captain  Lepel  for  whirling  him 
away  to  Crockford's,  where  wine  and  vice  si- 
lenced reflection,  and  where  considerable  losses 
at  play  completely  deadened  all  other  nobler 
cares. 

At  four  in  the  morning,  Lady  Frances  re- 
turned home,  after  a  night  passed  partly  in  lis- 
tening to  the  confidences  of  some  licentious  men, 
such  as  .should  have  startled  the  delicate  ear  of 
a  pure  wife,  and  have  made  her  feel  herself  sul- 
lied to  have  heard  even  by  accident;  but  this. 
Lady  Frances  called  "  knowing  the  world  ;"  and 
these  men,  who  made  her  these  degrading  con- 
fidences were  the  first  to  boast  of  having  done 
so,  and  to  adduce  them  as  proofs  of  the  footing 
upon  which  they  stood  in  her  good  graces.  The 
rest  of  Lady  Frances's  mispent  hours  were  yet 
worse  employed,  in  lending  a  pleased  attention 
to  avowed  admiration.  The  former  she  called 
talking  to  her  friends — the  latter  a  little  inno- 
cent Flirtation.  Had  any  one,  who  felt  really  in- 
terested in  her,  told  her  truth — she  would  have 
tossed  her  head  in  disdain,    saying,    she  only 
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did  as  every  other  young  woman  of  fashion 
did. 

On  returning  home,  and  entering  her  dress- 
ing-room, she  asked  her  maid  if  Lord  Bella- 
mont  was  come  home. 

"  No,  my  Lady." 

"  Oh  !  very  well,  that 's  right.  What  is  the 
hour, — two  o'clock  .f^" 

"  Past  four,  my  Lady,"  answered  the  poor 
sleepy  maid. 

"  Remember,  you  are  to  say  I  came  home  at 
two  o'clock — now  don't  forget — ^quick,  undress 
me." 

And  without  any  thought  of  what  a  night 
may  bring  forth ;  without  one  sigh  of  repent- 
ance, one  wish  of  amendment,  she  only  endea- 
voured to  lose  the  feverish  excitement  of  her 
spirits,  in  order  to  be  asleep  before  her  husband 
came  home,  lest  she  should  be  disturbed  by  a 
curtain  lecture. 

One  more  scene  will  illustrate  the  progress  of 
this  too  common  history. 

Days  and  weeks  rolled  on.  The  misery  of 
married  misery  is,  of  all  others,  the  most  diffi- 
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cult  to  be  borne ;  and  the  really  amiable  Lord 
Bellamont,  from  one  fatal  weakness,  vanity,  was 
degenerating  fast  into  that  wretched  wight,  a 
cross  husband.     He  wanted  the  stability  of  cha- 
racter to  be  what  Nature  intended  him  to  be,  a 
truly  estimable  man,  and  he  lost  himself  and  his 
wife,  for  the  sake — of  what  ?  of  being  called 
one  of  the  ton.     After  a  reconciliation  which 
followed   a  violent    storm  of  temper,    in    the 
course  of  which  reproaches   and  recriminations 
and  bursts   of  ill-humour  on  either  side  had 
carried    the    quarrel    to    its    highest    climax. 
Lord   Bellamont    was    preparing   to   pass   one 
evening  of  quiet  comfort  at  home.      He  had 
procured    many    new    baubles    to    delight   his 
thankless   wife.     He    had    placed   a  luxurious 
seat,    decorated    with    various    cushions;    had 
drawn  around  every  object  which  could  delight 
the  taste,  or  amuse  the  fancy;  had  heaped  works 
of  imagination  and  of  art  on  her  table,  and  sat 
expecting  her  approach  with  lover-like  impa- 
tience. 

At  length  the  door  opened;  Lady   Frances 
looked    in    at    the    door   en    robe-de-chambre 
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saying,  "  What,  Bellamont  ?   not  gone  to  dress 
yet !" 

"  Dress,  my  love !  I  thought  you  would  ex- 
cuse my  making  any  more  elaborate  toilette  to- 
night." 

"  I  excuse  you  ?  what  do  you  mean  ?  This 
is  Lady  Ellingby's  night,  you  know." 

"  The  devil !"  cried  Lord  Bellamont,  rising 
with  angry  impatience  and  dashing  down  a  fa- 
vourite China  vase  ; — "  it  is  too  bad,  Madam  ; 
you  are  the  arrantest  gad-about — the  most  un- 
grateful woman,  the  most  consummate  flirt  that 

ever "  and  he  stopped  for  want  of  breath. 

"  It  is  indeed  too  bad,  Bellamont,"  replied 
Lady  Frances  in  one  of  her  mildest  voices, 
"  to  hear  you  call  me  all  these  names.  I  am 
glad  at  least  that  no  one  else  hears  you ;  for  you 
know  what  ridicule  would  attach  to  you.  It  is 
indeed  too  bad  to  see  my  beautiful  vase  broken 
to  pieces  ;  too  bad  to  see  a  person  of  your  con- 
sequence and  of  your  education  make  sivch  a 
fool  of  himself." 

"  'Sdeath  !  Madam,  it  is  enough  to  try  the 
temper  of  any  husband  to  be  tied  to  such  a  wo- 
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man  as  you  are ;  one  who  lives  for  the  public, 
and  who  is  strange  only  in  her  own  house ;  who 
never  performs  a  single  duty ;  whose  whole  heart 
is  centered  in  vanity.  When  a  man,  driven 
thus  to  desperation,  does  lose  his  temper,  he 
in  some  degree  becomes  an  object  of  contempt : 
T  own  he  does  ;  but  if  you  had  one  grain  of 
heart,  one  scruple  of  conscience,  you,  you  who 
know  what  I  suffer,  and  that  my  sufferings  are 
occasioned  by  you,  ought  to  be  the  last  person 
who  should  taunt  me  with  my  infirmity.  Your 
sister  Emily  would  never  have  done  so.  No ; 
she  would  never  have  acted  as  you  have  done. 
She  indeed  was  an  angel." 

"  That,  my  Lord,  is  a  perfection  at  which  I 
never  aimed.  I  have  heard  of  angels  upon 
earth ;  and  whenever  I  have  seen  the  creatures 
so  called,  I  always  thought  them  detestable. 
But  if  you  remember,  I  never  denied  that 
Emily  was  not  much  better  suited  to  you  than 
I  could  be.  You  have  both  of  you  had  a  little 
sneaking  kindness  towards  Methodism,  and  a 
sort  of  innocent  lackadaisical  taste  which  made 
you    harmonize   wonderfully.      It   is    a  great 
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pity  you  did  not  marry  her ;  you  could  have 
gone  about  correcting  the  world  together  from 
all  their  wicked  ways." 

"Too  bad,  by  heavens!"  exclaimed  Lord 
Bellamont,  walking  about  in  a  rage,  while  his 
wife  in  the  same  cold,  collected  tone  went  on 
with  her  tirade. 

"  As  to  myself,  I  always  hated  cant  and  pros- 
ing ;  I  never  should  endure  to  lead  a  moping 
life ;  and  because  I  confess  this,  and  act  upon 
it,  you  fly  into  a  passion  and  call  me  all  sorts 
of  names.  You  have  nobody  to  blame  but 
yourself;  you  know  you  tvould  do  the  deed, 
Bellamont ;  why,  after  having  done  it,  render 
yourself  ridiculous  and  make  yourself  the 
laughing  stock  of  the  whole  town,  by  showing 
that  you  repent  it  .^" 

*'  Ah  !  Frances,  well  do  you  know  that  such 
was  not  always  your  way  of  thinking ;  at  least 
such  were  not  always  your  declarations.  You  led 
me  to  suppose  very  differently  of  your  character 
or  you  could  not  have  deceived  me.  Have  you 
no  recollection  of  certain  professions  of  being 
happy  to   live  with  me   any  where — to  enter 
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into  my  interests,  and  to  promote  my  views ! 
Instead  of  this,  what  have  I  found  ?  A  woman 
who  lives  for  the  world  alone;  whose  every 
thought  and  wish  seem  at  variance  with  do- 
mestic comfort.  To  love  the  world  in  reason, 
to  enjoy  its  empty  pleasures  in  moderation,  is 
natural,  and  even  may  tend  to  the  promotion 
of  temporal  interests;  but  to  become  the  slave 
of  it,  to  the  dereliction  of  every  duty  and  every 
feeling,  is  beneath  a  rational  being." 

"  Why,  my  dear  Bellamont,  I  never  knew 
before  tliat  you  were  such  an  orator  !  Posi- 
tively I  shall  expect  on  the  next  question  in 
Parliament  to  read  Lord  Bellamont's  triumph- 
ant speech,  Only,  joking  apart,  tell' me  what 
you  wish  me  to  do,  and  I  will  do  it.  But  now 
only  look  at  every  other  person  of  our  own  age 
and  station  in  life,  and  observe  if  they  do  not 
lead  exactly  the  same  lives  that  we  do.  You 
know  if  one  goes  to  one  place,  one  must  go  to 
another ;  and  without  at  all  intending  it,  one 
thing  comes  after  another,  till  every  moment  is 
engaged,  and  positively  there  is  not  time  to  stay 
at  home.     But,  love,  if  you  wish  it,  I  will  cer- 
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tainly  send  my  excuse  to  Lady  Ellingsby's  to- 
night ;  only  you  know  it  is  her  last  night  this 
season,  and  we  have  never  been  once  to  her 
house ;  and  besides,  you  know,"  (and  she  look- 
ed archly  in  her  husband's  countenance,)  "  what 
will  become  of  poor  Lady  Dashwood,  if  you 
do  not  go?  she  depends  on  seeing  you  to- 
night, and  I  am  sure  you  are  too  courteous 
a  cavalier  to  have  the  heart  to  disappoint 
her." 

"  Lady  Dashwood,"  replied  Lord  Bellamont, 
in  rather  a  confused  manner,  "  is  a  lady  who 
always  treats  her  husband  with  the  greatest 
deference  and  respect,  and  nobody  has  a  right  to 
say  a  word  against  her." 

"  Against  her  ?  Oh,  I  am  not  so  ill-hu- 
moured ;  I  am  pleading  for  her ;  besides, 
you  know  that  she  is  my  friend ;  it  is  I  who 
introduced  her  to  you.  Come,  come,  Bella- 
mont, go  and  dress  for  Lady  Ellingsby's. 
Your  eyes  are  remarkably  brilliant;  and, 
your  toilette  finished,  you  will  be  irresisti- 
ble ;  whereas,  if  we  stay  here,  looking  at  each 
other  alone,  it    is    ten    to    one   but    we   shall 
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revert  to  the  subject  of  our  little  quarrel ; 
whereas  if  we  both  go  out,  determined  to  be 
gay  and  agreeable,  we  shall  in  reality  become 

so.     Think  only  of  Lady  Dashwood there 

now,  already  the  sweetest  smile  is  playing  around 
your  lips." 

"  Nonsense,  Frances,''  half  yielding. 

"  Come,  Bellamont,  you  know  full  well  she 
will  be  there,  and  you  are  dying  to  go.  I  am 
sure  I  can  forgive  you  a  little  innocent  Flirta- 
tion :  nothing  I  am  so  proud  of  as  to  see  my  hus- 
band admired,  prone,  fete,  by  other  women ; 
and,  you  know,  you  have  only  to  show  yourself 
to  secure  this  triumph." 

Poor  Lord  Bellamont !  his  vanity  and  his 
soft  heart  were  not  proof  against  the  insidious 
voice  of  flattery.  Off  they  both  went  to  dress  ; 
and  a  short  time  only  elapsed  ere  they  were 
in  the  brilliant  well-lighted  saloon  of  Lady  El- 
lingsby.  A  buzz  of  admiration  floated  round 
the  crowded  room  when  they  made  their  ap- 
pearance ;  and  Lord  Bellamont  forgot  the  wiser 
and  more  natural  feelings  which  had  depressed 
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him,  in  the  triumph  of  being  the  husband  of  a 
beautiful  woman. 

After  the  first  homage  of  admiration  had 
passed  away,  there  were  other  beautiful  women 
also  who  obtained  their  share ;  and,  like  every 
thing  of  the  same  evanescent  nature.  Lady 
Frances  found  the  transport  had  subsided,  and 
left  her  in  quiet  possession  of  her  husband''s  arm 
much  longer  than  suited  her  inclinations :  she 
looked  round  the  room  in  vain  for  Lady  Dash- 
wood — that  lady  was  nowhere  to  be  seen ;  and 
Lady  Frances  had  recourse  to  all  the  ingenuity 
of  her  brain  to  unlink  herself  from  her  com- 
panion. He,  on  the  contrary,  really  enjoyed  an 
honest  feeling  of  happiness. 

"  Observe  the  decorations  of  this  room,  my 
dear  Frances.  This  is  something  like  what  I 
should  wish  for  your  drawing-room  at  Lle- 
wellyn, in  Caernarvonshire,  only  the  hangings 
should  be  of  a  soberer  hue,  for  the  sake  of 
the  pictures;  and  then,  you  know,  the  old  ta- 
pestry would  look  so  admirably  in  the  Ebony 
Hall." 
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"  Oh  !  don't  talk  to  me  of  tapestry ;  I  hate 
it ;  with  the  great  men  wielding  their  scimitars, 
as  though  they  would  cut  one's  head  off,  and 
the  goggle-eyed  princesses  kneeling  to  them. 
Oh,  you  make  me  shudder  to  think  of  it !" 

"  Well,  dear  Frances,  your  own  suite  of 
apartments  shall  be  fitted  up  entirely  in  your 
own  way." 

'•  You  are  very  good"  (yawning) ;  "  but  in 
that  savage  country,  that  horrid  desert,  it 
does  not  much  signify  how  any  thing  is  fitted 
up :  no  taste  to  commend,  no  eyes  to  see. 
In  short,  '  where  none  are  beaux,  'tis  vain  to  be 
a  belle.' " 

"  Then  you  count  my  eyes  for  nothing  ?" 

"  Ah,  ah,  ah !"  with  an  affected  laugh ; 
"  a  husband's  eyes  looking  through  the 
spectacles  of  matrimony — you  cannot  count 
them  for  eyes.  Why,  my  dear  Bellamont,  we 
see  each  other  all  day  long,  and  all  night 
long.  We  must  want  a  little  variety,  you 
know." 

"  Would  to  Heaven  we  did  see  each  other  as 
constantly  as  you  describe !  but  since  we  have 
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been  in  London,  count  up,  I  pray  you,  the 
hours  we  have  spent  alone  together,  and  you  will 
find  how  few  they  have  been  ;  or  if  an  evening 
has  surprised  us  in  each  other's  company,  owing 
to  the  fatigue  of  past  dissipation,  or  a  prepa- 
ratory beauty  rest,  for  that  which  was  to  come, 
you  have  fallen  asleep,  and  left  me  to  com- 
mune with  my  own  melancholy  reflections. 
Frances,  is  this  as  it  should  be  ?  Is  this  as 
you  promised,  and  wrote  it  would  be  ?" 

He  might  have  gone  on  some  time  longer,  had 
not  Lady  Frances  replied,  yawning  through  the 
sticks  of  her  fan,  "  Mercy  on  me !  a  curtain 
lecture  in  public  !  besides,  I  believe,  if  I  went 
to  sleep  once,  you  have  four  times:"  and  again 
she  yawned. 

"  You  are  tired,  I  am  afraid,"  said  Lord  Bel- 
lamont  with  a  sigh  ! 

"  Yes — no — that  is  to  say,  a  sort  of  pain  in 
my  back — really  this  is  a  very  stupid  place 
after  all ;  nobody  one  knows  here — such  a  set !" 

"  Well  then,  Frances,  if  you  find  no  amuse- 
ment, I  am  sure  I  do  not :  shall  we  return 
home  r 
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"  Oh  !  as  Lady  Dashwood  is  not  here,  you 
find  it  mighty  dull,  I  suppose." 

"  Have  a  care,  Frances,  I  could  retort ;  but 
we  are  overheard.  Let  us  be  gone  ;  I  will  call 
our  carriage  f  and  he  went  out  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Just  at  that  moment,  Mr.  Carlton  entered 
the  room,  and  coming  up  to  Lady  Frances,  as 
though  she  were  the  only  person  in  the  apart- 
ment worthy  of  being  spoken  to  by  him, — "  Ah, 
by  all  the  loves  and  graces,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  what  good  fortune  to  find  you  here,  Lady 
Frances !  why  I  did  not  know  you  were  in 
town.  You  are  like  Mahomet's  tomb,  never  to 
be  seen  by  the  sons  of  men :""  and  he  fixed  his 
rude  gaze  of  effrontery  on  her  person. 

Lady  Frances  coloured,  moved  on  her  tip- 
toes in  a  sort  of  dancing  fashion,  tossed  her 
head  about,  and  played  off  divers  and  sundry 
airs.  The  pain  in  the  back  was  forgotten  ;  the 
yawning  languor  discarded,  and  a  pleased  ani- 
mation overspread  her  features. 

"  And  pray,  Mr.  Carlton,  may  I  ask  where 
you    have   been  ?    with  Dian   and  her  nymphs 
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awaking  Echo,  no  doubt :  in  plain  English, 
hunting  and  shooting  with  dogs  and  game- 
keepers. Well,  I  am  glad  you  are  tired  of  that 
at  last.  I  do  not  care  if  a  man  takes  a  little 
inspiring  field-exercise,  but  there  may  be  too 
much  of  it." 

"  There  is  always  too  much  of  any  thing 
which  keeps  me  from  admiring  your  bright 
eyes :  such  an  air,  such  taste,  how  you  are 
dressed  !  Well,  certainly,  there  is  nothing  like 
you;  and  that  ornament  in  your  head-dress — 
how  exquisite !  But  I  see  Bellamont's  face 
coming  towards  you  :  upon  my  honour,  it  is  not 
fair,  this  monopoly  ;  it  is  perfectly  ridiculous  ; 
he  is  quite  a  rustic  ;  we  must  teach  him  better 
manners.  What  does  he  mean  by  locking  you 
up  and  following  you  about  like  your  shadow  ? 
why  we  must  all  make  league  against  such 
tyranny.  Lepel,  come  and  assist  me ;  a  joust,  a 
tournay,  a  feat  of  arms,  is  to  be  performed 
here ;  we  must  break  a  lance  with  Bellamont, 
and  rush  to  the  rescue  of  a  persecuted  fair  one." 

So  saying,  several  coxcombs  clustered  round 
Lady  Frances,  who  stood,  nothing  loth,  simper- 
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ing  and  pronouncing  monosyllables  which  might 
be  construed  any  way. 

"  Locked  up  !  Dear  me  !  no — not  locked 
up:  I  am  always  riding,  or  driving,  or  walking. 
It  is  your  own  fault  if  you  don't  see  me :"  and 
she  looked  significantly  at  Mr.  Carlton. 

"  That's  true  enough,"  whispered  Lady  Clara 
Reeves  to  another  envious  old  maid  who  was 
listening  with  curious  ears  to  the  incense  offered 
up  at  a  shrine  that  she  never  had  called  her 
own,  and  inveighing  against  yielding  to  temp- 
tations wherewith  she  had  never  been  tempted. 

"  Frances,"  said  Lord  Bellamont,  his  fine, 
tall,  commanding  figure  towering  above  the  in- 
significants  who  surrounded  her,  "  the  carriage 
waits." 

"  Come,  don't  be  so  very  young,"  whispered 
Mr.  Carlton  in  her  ear,  as  he  observed  she  was 
about  to  obey  the  summons.  "  What  ?  you  are 
afraid  of  a  curtain  lecture  !  well,  I  thought  you 
had  been  a  cleverer  person  than  not  to  know 
how  to  put  an  end  to  such  torment," 

"  I  am  not  inclined,  Lord  Bellamont,  to  go 
home  yet,"  was  her  reply :  "  but  pray  do  not 
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put  yourself  to  inconvenience  for  me — take  the 
carriage  and"  (looking  about  the  room,  her  eye 
sparkled  as  she  caught  Lady  Dashwood's  fig- 
ure,) "  there's  my  friend  Lady  Dashwood  just 
come  in,  she  will  set  me  home." 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you  have  recovered  your 
fatigue,"  said  Lord  Bellamont,  turning  away, 
pale  and  mortified,  as  Lady  Frances  passed  him 
to  go  to  her  friend. 

"  When  a  man  is  married  to  a  flirt  of  a  wife," 
observed  Mr.  Altamont  to  Mrs.  Neville,  who 
happened  to  have  witnessed  this  scene,  "  how 
very  easy  it  is  for  her  to  place  him  in  an  awk- 
ward and  ridiculous  point  of  view." 

"  Well  to  be  sure,  it  is  beyond  belief  how 
Lord  Bellamont  can  suffer  it.  He  certainly 
wants  proper  spirit,  and  he  is  not  only  losing 
his  own  happiness,  but  his  wife's  character ; 
hunch  !  hunch  !  it  never  wiU  turn  out  well — 
never  ;  they  must  both  come  to  misery  !" 

"  Only  observe,^'  said   Mr.   Altamont,  with 

melancholy  discernment,  "  the  great  intimacy 

which  appears  now   to  subsist  between  Lady 

Frances  and  Lady  Dashwood.     See,  how  she 
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talks  to  that  latter  Lady  ;  but  the  friendship  of 
such  women  is  hollowness."  And  could  Mr.  Al- 
tamont  have  overheard  that  conversation,  how 
indignantly  would  he  have  remarked  upon  its 
tenour,  and  how  easily  have  foretold  its  end. 

"  My  dear  Lady  Dashwood,"  said  Lady 
Frances,  flying  up  to  her  and  whispering  in 
her  ear,  "  how  delighted  I  am  to  see  you — 
why  there  was  nothing  in  the  room  one  could 
endure  to  look  at  of  female  kind,  before  you 
came  in.  You  know.  Lady  EUingsby  is  a  grave 
gone-by  sort  of  personage — nothing  but  a  few 
wits  and  old-fashioned  Dowagers  ever  come 
here.  I  wonder  what  brought  me,  only  you 
know  it  is  so  dull  to  stay  at  home;  and  poor 
Bellamont  does  get  so  tired  when  he  has  no 
place  to  go  to ;  but  now  you  are  come,  you  are 
such  a  favourite,  that  all  will  seem  delightful 
to  him.  I  am  so  charmed  that  he  should  be 
under  such  a  good  influence  as  yours,"  she  con- 
tinued, assuming  a  face  of  proper  matronly  in- 
terest in  her  husband's  welfare;  "  for  really  he 
has  a  vastly  good  heart,  and  does  not  at  all,  as 
some  people  suppose,  want  for  sense ;  but,  you 
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know,  before  he  married,  he  never  lived  in  the 
world  ;  that  is  to  say,  what  is  really  to  be  call- 
ed the  world  ;  and  I  am  quite  grieved  to  see 
that  he  hardly  knows  any  young  men  of  his 
own  rank  in  life,  and  this  gives  him  such  a  for- 
saken appearance.  Do,  my  dear  friend,  discipline 
him  a  little,  if  you  please,  and  he  will  become  a 
different  creature  under  your  tuition." 

"  I  would  do  any  thing  in  the  world  for 
you,  my  dearest  Lady  Frances,"  replied  Lady 
Dash  wood;  and  with  a  tender  look  of  intel- 
ligence they  separated,  to  play  their  several 
games. 

Lady  Dash  wood  accosted  Lord  Bellamont 
with  a  "  Well,  Lord  Bellamont,  to  be  sure  you 
have  reason  to  be  proud  of  Lady  Frances — 
how  very  much  more  handsome  she  is  than  any 
one  else  !  I  declare  I  think  she  looks  better 
this  year  than  .she  did  the  last." 

"  Do  you  really  think  so .?"  said  Lord  Bella- 
mont, affecting  indifference. 

"  Yes,  I  do ;  and,  if  you  were  not  her  hus- 
band, you  would  think  so  too  ;  but  you  know 
you  are  in  love  with  her,  nevertheless :  obsolete 
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as  the  idea  is  of  being  in  love  with  one's  wife. 
You  see  I  can  read  your  heart." 

"  You  can  do  any  thing  you  wish,  doubt- 
less," replied  Lord  Bellamont ;  ^'  but  if  you 
read  my  heart  once,  I  am  sure  you  will  never 
do  so  again,  for  you  will  only  read  such  a  me- 
lancholy page,  as  will  fill  you  with  ennui."" 

"  You  astonish  and  grieve  me.  Miserable  ! 
Lord  Bellamont,  miserable  !"  (with  a  look  in 
which  tenderness  and  sorrow  were  blended) 
"  Who  then  can  be  happy  ?  I  am  astonished — 
shocked  beyond  measure ;  but  if  it  is  any 
consolation  to  you  to  pour  out  your  sorrows 
in  the  ear  of  a  true  friend,  confide  in  me.  We 
are  observed ;  our  conversation  is  too  suivie 
for  public  society ;  call  on  me  to-morrow  morn- 
ing ;  I  shall  be  alone  ;  and  with  what  interest 
shall  I  receive  your  confidence  !"  Then,  speak- 
ing aloud  to  some  third  person  who  was  a  little 
way  off,  she  remarked,  "  Dear  me,  what  has 
happened  to  Lady  Frances's  head-dress?  Mr. 
Carlton  seems  to  be  undertaking  the  trade  of 
coiffeur :  did  you  ever  see  any  thing  so  grace- 
ful, Lord  Bellamont,  as  the  manner  in  wliich 
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Lady  Frances  bends  her  head  while  he  is  ar- 
ranging her  diamond  aigrette,  which  she  has 
just  dropped. 

"  Disgraceful !""  muttered  Lord  Bellamont 
in  her  ear,  thrown  off  his  guard  by  jea- 
lousy. 

"  My  dear  friend,  you  are  irritable  to-night," 
was  her  reply.  **  To-morrow  we  will  talk  quietly, 
trust  me ;  but  do  not  show  this  temper  of  mind 
to  the  world ;  it  will  be  too  happy  to  have  you 
for  a  laughing  stock." 

From  this  fatal  night,  the  web  was  drawn 
close  around  Lord  Bellamont  which  was  to  en- 
tangle him  to  his  undoing.  It  were  fruitless, 
it  were  degrading,  to  go  through  all  the  art 
Lady  Dashwood  too  successfully  planned  and 
practised  to  win  him  to  her  purposes.  She  ex- 
plained in  a  mysterious  way  why  she  had  not 
invited  him  to  her  supper ;  and  at  last  insinuated 
that  his  company  was  so  dangerous  to  her  peace, 
that  she  had  avoided  him  as  carefully  as  his 
society  Avas  sought  by  every  other  woman.  Now, 
however,  when  she  saw  him  unhappy,  she  could 
not  think  of  herself;  she  could  only  endeavour 
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to  mitigate  his  sufferings.  When  he  spoke  to 
her  of  the  views  of  domestic  happiness  which 
he  had  entertained,  and  of  their  total  overthrow, 
she  pretended  to  be  exceedingly  shocked.  "  To 
be  sure,"  Lady  Dashwood  said,  "  Lady  Frances 
was  a  woman  who  always  seemed  made  for  the 
world,  and  one  might  have  expected  that  she 
would  not  exactly  Jiler  le  par  fait  amour  by  the 
fireside — but  then  with  such  an  inamorato  ! 
She  might  at  least  have " 

"  Oh!"  interrupted  Lord  Bellamont,  "  I  did 
not  expect  her  to  be  a  recluse — but  never,  ne- 
ver to  be  happy  at  home  !" 

"  It  is,  to  be  sure,  rather  too  bad,''  said  Lady 
Dashwood.  "  Ah  !  if  she  only  knew  what  a 
treasure  she  possesses.     But "" 

"  You  are  very  kind,  my  dear  friend,"  said 
Lord  Bellamont. 

And  now  followed  a  long  course  of  instruc- 
tion  as  to  the  means  he  should  pursue  to  reclaim 
her,  and  the  methods  he  should  adopt  to  rescue 
his  own  mind  from  painful  contemplations.  As 
to  the  first,  she  assured  him,  that  all  attempts  to 
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assert  his  right  as  a  husband  to  forbid  her  lead- 
ing the  hfe  she  did,  could  only  draw  down  upon 
himself  the  ridicule  of  the  world.  "  It  is  always 
better/'  she  said,  "  to  leave  these  things  to  cor- 
rect themselves.  As  to  the  latter,"  she  added, 
"  I,  you  know,  am  a  sort  of  Mentor  from 
which  you  must  endure  to  hear  harsh  truths." 
Among  other  specious  advice,  she  warned  him 
of  the  dangers  of  play,  an  excitement  to  which, 
though  originally  averse,  and  long  indifferent,  he 
had  recourse,  as  people  swallow  spirits  or  opium 
to  silence  their  conscience. 

"  A  little  harmless  ombre  or  basette  in  good 
society,"  she  would  say,  "  cannot  tend  to  any  de- 
rangement of  fortune.  But  that  horrid  club  ! 
— those  black  legs — those  sharpers.  Do  not,  my 
dear  Lord,  trust  yourself  to  their  manopuvres. 
At  my  house,  you  will  always  find  a  party  ready 
to  while  away  a  few  hours,  where  you  will  at  the 
same  time  be  safe." 

Thus  the  whole  iniquitous  train  was  laid, 
and  took  effect,  which  was  to  plunge  Lord  Bel- 
lamont  in  disgrace  and  ruin  ;  and  his  own  wife 
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was  the  original  promoter  of  the  scheme,  not 
perhaps  with  a  full  insight  into  its  ultimate 
issue,  but  from  the  wicked  and  weak  intention 
of  running  herself  a  career  of  thoughtless  and 
unchecked  dissipation. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

"  O  Nature  !  a'  thy  shews  and  forms 
To  feeling,  pensive  hearts  have  charms, 
"VVTiether  the  summer  kindly  warms 

VVi'  life  an'  light. 
Or  winter  howls  in  gusty  storms 
The  lang  dark  night." 

Burns. 

How  differently  had  the  winter  months  passed 
over  Lady  Emily  and  General  Montgomery  in 
their  retirement,  and  Avith  what  a  contrast  of 
feelings  did  they  hail  the  return  of  spring ! 
Even  during  the  intense  rigours  of  a  severe 
winter,  Lady  Emily  still  found  a  beauty  in  the 
landscape ;  for  Nature  is  never  dead  to  eyes 
accustomed  to  read  her  aright ;  and  the  dashing 
through  the  spray  of  a  snowy  path,  the  delicate 
fretwork  of  frost  on  the  fibres  of  trees  and 
plants,  the  pureness  of  the  air,  and  the  cerulean 
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tint  of  the  sky,  with  the  dark  colour  of  the 
broad  Severn,  were  pleasures  and  beauties  to  be 
admired  and  tasted  by  Lady  Emily  even  in  win- 
try hours.  The  sounds  of  distant  rustic  labour 
or  merriment  that  were  borne  distinctly  through 
the  clear  and  rarified  atmosphere,  gave  anima- 
tion and  cheerfulness  to  the  otherwise  sombre 
landscape :  they  told  of  the  vicinage  of  human 
beings  ;  and  surely  utter  solitude,  however  sub- 
lime, cannot  long  be  grateful  to  the  heart  of  so- 
cial man.  They  told  of  the  business,  the  cares, 
the  delight  of  fellow-creatures,  and  were  circum- 
stances which  added  a  lively  interest  to  the 
scene. 

In  addition  to  these,  how  many  pleasing 
objects  rewarded  Lady  Emily's  tasteful  eyes  in 
and  about  their  humble  dwelling — objects  which 
were  all  the  offspring  of  her  industry  and  ex- 
ertion, and  thus  their  value  was  enhanced  ten- 
fold. Her  refined  perception  and  enjoyment  of 
beautiful  things,  took  a  wide  range  through  the 
whole  province  of  the  endless  regions  of  taste. 
The  comforts  and  even  elegancies  of  furniture 
with    which    she  had   adorned   the  interior  of 
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their  dwelling,  were  chiefly  wrought  by  her 
own  hand.  The  blush  of  early  flowers  which 
thickly  enamelled  the  garden,  were  literally  the 
result  of  her  own  culture ;  the  early  lilac  which 
perfumed  the  apartment  had  been  cherished  by 
her  through  the  severity  of  winter,  and  coaxed 
into  premature  bloom,  to  surprise  her  uncle,  and 
make  him  forget  the  loss  of  his  forcing-houses, 
or  only  remember  them  in  order  to  prove  that  all 
things  may  be  supplied  by  care  and  love ;  and 
chiefly,  and  above  all,  the  joy  she  experienced 
at  placing  his  favourite  bunch  of  violets  on  his 
table,  could  not  be  compared  with  that  which 
gold  or  jewels  can  afford. 

From  these  innocent  but  evanescent  delights, 
she  turned  with  other  sentiments  of  graver  sa- 
tisfaction to  the  orphans  whom  she  had  con- 
verted, not  into  fine  lady  playthings,  but  into 
tidy,  active,  useful  children,  so  gentle,  so  well 
suited  to  fill  their  sphere  in  life  with  credit  and 
comfort,  that  they  were  living  proofs,  not  only 
of  the  endowments  of  her  refined  taste,  but 
of  her  sohd  understanding;  and  bore  testi- 
mony that  these  qualities  are  not  necessarily  in- 
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compatible,  although  they  frequently  are  dis- 
joined. 

During  the  long  winter  nights,  Lady  Emily 
alternately  plied  her  needle,  or  read  aloud  to 
the  General,  or  sang  to  him  his  favourite  songs ; 
and  as  they  retired  to  rest  every  night,  when 
he  kissed  and  blessed  her,  she  regularly  said, 
from  her  inmost  heart — "  Thank  God  for  a  day 
of  happiness  !" 

Under  her  sweet  influence,  the  General  re- 
gained his  serenity,  and  sometimes  even  shared 
in  the  pleasure  she  took  in  her  garden ;  helped 
her  to  part  the  roots  of  her  polyanthuses,  (which 
she  called  her  stationary  butterflies,  likening 
their  velvet  flowers  to  the  mealy  wings  of  those 
insects,)  and  smiling  delightedly  at  the  eager 
interest  with  which  she  invested  the  simplest 
pleasures ;  but  still  there  was  a  canker  in  his 
heart's  core,  which  could  not  be  cast  out  alto- 
gether, till  a  higher  power  removed  it  thence. 
The  only  diversity  which  varied  the  nature  of 
their  employments  and  pursuits,  was  a  letter  now 
and  then  from  Heatherden,  and,  in  the  course 
of  the  winter,  about  four  from  Lady  Frances. 
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These  latter  were  dry  and  formal  letters,  with 
which  there  was  nothing  to  find  fault,  but  much 
to  dislike,  considering  from  whom  they  came, 
and  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  Their  perusal 
never  failed  to  sadden  Lady  Emily,  and  to  cast  a 
deeper  gloom  on  the  General's  brow.  There  were 
other  letters,  too,  received  by  General  Montgo- 
mery, which  he  always  retired  to  read,  and  the 
contents  of  which  Lady  Emily  knew  were  not 
to  be  imparted  to  her:  although  her  almost 
filial  solicitude  for  her  dear  uncle  rendered  this 
a  cruel  trial  to  her,  yet  she  forbore  to  take  any 
notice  of  a  circumstance,  in  which  at  present, 
she  was  convinced,  she  could  be  of  no  use. 

Winter  had  now  completely  passed  away. 
The  first  snow-drop,  the  first  crocus,  nay  even 
the  last  tuft  of  primroses  that  had  bloomed  by 
the  unchained  spring,  were  gone.  Already  the 
infancy  of  flowers  had  lapsed  into  their  child- 
hood ;  and  the  violet  flung  its  rich  fragrance  far 
and  wide  upon  the  vagrant  breeze.  Once  again, 
the  green  spike  of  the  corn  waived  upon  the  up- 
land, the  lark  once  again  tuned  his  aspiring 
minstrelsy  high  poized  in  air ;  while  the  thros- 
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tie,  and  the  blackbird  with  its  golden  beak, 
sought  the  lanes  and  hollows,  busying  them- 
selves in  forming  habitations  for  their  young, 
amid  the  fencing  thorns  of  the  pink-budded 
hawthorn. 

After  a  lonff  ramble  one  afternoon,  when 
Lady  Emily  had  climbed  the  highest  uplands 
which  overlook  the  Severn,  she  felt  fatigued, 
and  sat  down  to  enjoy  the  delightful  rest  which 
follows  exertion,  by  the  side  of  one  of  those 
fresh  welling  springs  which  burst  from  the  bo- 
som of  the  earth,  as  though  they  were  spirits 
of  life  and  gladness  endowed  with  power  to 
cherish  and  adorn  the  lands  through  which  they 
hold  their  fertilizing  course ;  and  as  she  con- 
templated its  bright  and  gurgling  waters,  she 
felt  the  language  which  thus  spake  in  their 
silent  eloquence;  and  then,  as  her  eyes  wan- 
dered far  off  over  the  sea-like  Severn,  a  sudden 
vision  flashed  before  her  fancy  of  the  Dorset- 
shire coast,  of  the  last  year's  Spring,  and  of  her 
first  interview  with  Lord  Mowbray.  Nature 
itself  seemed  to  hold  up   the  mirror  to   her. 
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which  reflected  these  circumstances  as  vividly, 
as  though  she  saw  them  in  reality. 

*'  Ah  !"  she  said,  sighing,  "  those  were  happy 
days,  happier  than  the  present ;  but  we  are  not 
to  ask  wh7/  the  former  days  were  better  than 
these,  for  we  do  not  reason  wisely  concerning 
these  things.  Oh !  no  not  wisely ;  but  the 
heart  wiU  sometimes  rebel,  and  will  unawares 
lift  us  as  it  were  out  of  ourselves,  and  carry  us 
back  to  past  scenes,  to  linger  there  precisely 
where  we  had  better  not  pause  one  moment." 

Thus  did  Lady  Emily  mingle  reason  with 
feehng ;  but  the  remembrance  of  her  first  in- 
terview with  Lord  Mowbray  could  not,  would 
not,  be  effaced.  The  vagrant  hat  which  he  re- 
deemed ;  her  amusement  in  seeing  it  fly  over 
hedge  and  dale,  eluding  his  pursuit ;  their  sub- 
sequent acquaintance  ;  their  growing  intimacy  ; 
the  little  mystery  of  the  fording  the  streamlet, 
too  rudely  and  too  soon  disclosed — all  these, 
together  with  a  distinct  recollection  of  the  air, 
the  mein,  the  tone  of  voice,  of  him  whom  she 
imagined  held  no  longer  any  place  in  her  re- 
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membrance,  rushed  over  with  a  subduing  power, 
and  chained  her  back  to  all  the  pleasures,  and 
all  the  pains  of  memory. 

Not  that  Lady  Emily  had  never  thought  of 
Lord  Mowbray  till  now.  Oh,  no — he  had,  after 
her  first  quitting  London,  too  constantly  and 
too  painfully  occupied  her  mind.  She  had  blam- 
ed, and  exonerated  him  alternately  in  regard 
to  his  conduct  towards  herself,  and  she  had  but 
too  carefully  taken  note  in  her  heart's  tablet 
of  every  gesture,  every  look,  every  half -broken 
expression,  which  had  implied  a  history  of  sen- 
timents and  whole  chronicles  of  feelings.  With 
the  aid,  however,  of  mortified  pride,  that  deli- 
cate pride  of  the  heart's  first  purity  which 

"  Would  be  wooed  and  not  unsought  be  won/' 
she  had  sedulously  stifled  and  veiled  these  in- 
truding thoughts,  till  she  supposed  them  ba- 
nished for  ever ;  but  there  are  attachments,  in- 
digenous as  it  were  to  the  human  heart,  which, 
like  that  of  certain  plants  to  particular  spots, 
after  they  are  cut  off  and  dug  out  root  and 
branch,  will  throw  forth  suckers  from  some 
hidden  fibres  as  tenacious  of  the  soil  as  though 
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they  had  remained  the  cherished  tenants  of  the 
ground,  and  been  suffered  to  form  themselves 
into  gigantic  trees.  Where  these  exist,  they  may 
be  repelled,  crushed,  torn,  mutilated,  defaced; 
but  they  will  adhere  to  their  position,  while  the 
breath  of  life  remains,  destined,  perhaps,  to 
flourish  hereafter. 

Certain  it  is,  that  a  vision  of  Lord  Mowbray 
stood  before  Lady  Emily,  as  vividly  portrayed 
as  though  some  wizard  had  evoked  it  on  pur- 
pose to  trouble  that  serenity  which  she  had  so 
wisely  endeavoured  to  attain ;  and  by  the  time 
she  reached  her  home,  she  was  as  languid  and 
fatigued  as  though  she  had  walked  beyond 
her  strength.  In  vain  she  endeavoured  to 
rally  herself  from  this  overcoming  and  un- 
reasonable depression,  and  to  talk  to  her  uncle 
cheerfully  of  the  beauty  of  the  season  an 
the  scene.  Her  wits  wandered ;  her  words  did 
not  flow  naturally ;  and  General  Montgomery 
once  or  twice  asked  her  if  she  were  not  well. 
To  dispel  this  his  anxiety,  she  proposed  to 
read  him  his  f  avourite  Evelyn''s  "  Sylva  ;■" 
she    fixed    her    eyes     on     the    page,   and   her 

VOL.    III.  L 
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thoughts  floating  any  where  rather  than  en- 
gaged on  her  actual  employment,  she  wondered 
why  the  history  of  her  dear  forest  tribes  no 
longer  possessed  the  power  to  interest,  or  rivet 
her  attention.  Still  she  continued  to  read,  and 
she  saw  that  the  inquiring  glances  which  her 
uncle  sent  forth  from  time  to  time  on  her  coun- 
tenance, became  less  frequent,  as  the  quiet  music 
of  her  voice  soothed  him  into  the  belief,  that 
whatever  had  occurred  to  agitate  her,  had  sub- 
sided ;  and  under  this  impression, he  suffer»dhim- 
self  to  be  beguiled  into  his  afternoon'^s  slumber. 
When  he  dropped  asleep, Lady  Emily  paused; 
])ut  observing  him  about  to  awake  she  resumed 
her  book,  and,  with  patient  pertinacity,  courted 
the  soundness  of  his  slumber  by  continuing,  in 
her  ringdove  murmuring  voice,  to  read  on,  till 
she  was  startled  by  hearing  a  rustling  among 
the  leaves  of  the  woodbine  that  encircled  the 
window.  At  the  same  moment,  her  favourite 
greyhound  started  from  its  cushion,  and,  rush- 
ing furiously  towards  the  spot,  leaped  on  the 
table  which  stood  beneath  the  casement,  bark- 
ing loudly. 
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The  General  awoke ;  Lady  Emily  laid  aside 
her  book,  and,  running  to  the  door,  called  in 
considerable  alarm  to  their  servant  Edwards  to 
know  if  any  stranger  had  approached  their 
dwelling,  when  she  recollected  with  some 
anxiety  that  he  had  that  day  gone  to  Bristol. 
At  the  same  moment,  she  found  herself  run- 
ning against  a  person  whose  well-known  voice 
thrilled  to  her  very  soul ;  and  the  next  instant 
Lord  Mowbray  himself  advanced,  apologizing 
for  his  abrupt  intrusion. 

"  It  is  indeed,"  he  said,  "  I  fear,  almost  in- 
admissible to  have  taken  such  a  liberty,  but  I 
met  Edwards  by  chance  in  Bristol ;"  (he  blush- 
ed as  he  spoke  ;)  "  and  learning  from  him  that 
Lady  Emily  and  you,  my  dear  Sir,  were  living 
so  near,  I  could  not  resist  the  pleasure  of  making 
these  inquiries  in  person :  may  I  hope  to  be  par- 
doned .?" 

General  Montgomery's  manner  in  a  moment 

dispelled  any  fears  he  might  have  entertained 
of  not  being  a  welcome  visitor ;  and  a  glance 
that  he  stole  at  Lady  Emily,  although  it  did 
not  speak  security  of  welcome,  still  satisfied 
L  2 
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him  that  he  was  at  least  no  indifferent  person. 
After  the  first  agitation  and  surprise  of  meet- 
ing had  passed  away,  each  party  recovered  their 
composure,  and  soon  felt  as  though  they  had 
never  been  separated. 

There  is  a  hnking  affinity  in  some  souls 
which  makes  them  unite,  after  absence,  as 
though  they  had  been  unnaturally  severed, 
and  belonged  of  right  to  each  others'"  society 
and  communion.  Thus  it  was  with  the  pre- 
sent circle.  Lord  Mowbray''s  peculiar  gen- 
tleness of  manner,  the  winning  tone  of  his 
voice,  were  in  consonance  with  the  GeneraVs 
tastes ;  and  as  he  spoke  of  things,  not  of  people, 
of  interests  and  not  of  events,  of  thoughts  and 
feelings,  not  of  the  news  of  the  day,  there  was 
no  reference  made  to  harsh  or  grating  subjects ; 
no  idle  cloven-foot  of  curiosity  peeping  out,  to 
offend  or  hurt  General  Montgomery's  feelings, 
but  all  that  could  interest  and  soothe  him. 

Once,  when  Lady  Emily  inquired  for  her  sis- 
ter, Lord  Mowbray  looked  distressed  ;  said  that 
London  was  so  wide  a  place  that  persons  might 
live  in  it  years  and  never  meet ;  that  he  had 
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gone  little  into  that  gay  world  in  which  Lady 
Frances  lived;  and  that  he  really  had  hardly 
ever  seen  her.  But  General  Montgomery  was 
not  deceived  by  this  evasive  answer — his  coun- 
tenance was  overcast,  and  a  pause  ensued  in 
the  hitherto  delightful  conversation. 

Lord  Mowbray  first  resumed  the  discourse, 
by  observing,  that  he  had  made  an  uncon- 
scionably long  visit,  and  must  now  take  his 
leave,  although  to  him  the  moments  had 
gone  by  so  agreeably,  that  he  had  forgotten 
they  might  not  be  similarly  computed  by 
others ;  and  he  ventured  to  steal  one  of  his 
soft  pleading  glances  at  Lady  Emily,  whose 
heart  shone  in  her  radiant  countenance,  as 
she  replied,  that  she  was  sure  her  uncle  had 
been    much   gratified   by  his   remembrance   of 

them  ;    "  and   I :""  she  stopped,  hesitated, 

and  taking  up  some  violets  that  lay  on  the 
table,  seemed  to  imply,  that  had  she  uttered 
her  sentiments,  they  would  have  been  of  the 
sweetest  import. 

It  was  thus,  at  least,  that  the  delighted  Lord 
Mowbray  interpreted  her  confusion  ;  and,  as  if 
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in  haste  to  prevent  any  regular  cold  compliment 
of  usage  from  lips  unpractised  in  insincerity, 
but  perhaps  obliged,  in  conformity  with  custom, 
to  veil  the  real  impulse  of  her  heart,  he  hasten- 
ed to  thank  her  with  his  eloquent  eyes,  while 
he  said — 

"  And  now  I  have  a  boon  to  prefer,  which  I 
must  venture  to  make  known  before  I  go; 
although  I  have  its  success  so  much  at  heart, 
that  I  really  feel  considerable  dismay,  lest  it 
should  meet  a  refusal." 

Lady  Emily's  heart  beat  high ;  and  she 
moved  to  a  little  distance,  and  busied  herself  in 
arranging  some  books,  in  order  to  avoid  ob- 
servation. The  General  made  an  encouraging 
reply,  and  Lord  Mowbray  proceeded  to  request 
that  Lady  Emily  and  her  uncle  would  do  him 
the  honour  of  coming  to  pass  some  time  at 
Mowbray  Castle. 

"  I  have,*"  he  said,  "  endeavoured  to  render  it 
not  wholly  unworthy  of  such  guests ;  and  there 
are  some  wild  scenes  along  the  coast,  which, 
to  a  lover  of  picturesque  and  bold  landscape, 
would  not,  I  flatter  myself,  be  devoid  of  inte- 
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rest.  Our  trees,  indeed,  we  cannot  boast  of; 
still,  in  narrow  sheltered  gorges  there  is  some 
wood ;  and  my  gardens  are,  I  hope,  not  despica- 
ble, considering  that  they  are  only  of  a  year's 
cultivation." 

The  General  seemed  rather  pleased  with  the 
proposal;  still  he  did  not  entirely  accept  or 
decline  the  invitation;  and  as  Lord  Mowbray 
was  pressing  his  suit  with  earnestness,  Edwards 
entered,  and  whispered  to  the  former  that  it  had 
come  on  a  sad  rainy  night,  and  "  would  it  not 
be  better  if  my  Lord  would  put  up  with  such 
accommodation  as  the  farm  afforded,  instead  of 
returning  to  Clifton  through  the  wet  ?" 

"  Well  thought  of,  Edwards,"  said  General 
Montgomery.  "  I  had  already  settled  that  point 
in  my  own  mind.  Certainly  we  will  not  suffer 
Lord  Mowbray  to  leave  us  to-night,  if  he  will 
allow  us  to  constrain  him  to  remain.  I  am 
afraid  he  will  not  find  his  apartment  very  com- 
modious, but " 

"  Oh  !  as  to  that,  any  apartment  here  will  be 
dehghtful." 

The  word  dehght  escaped  him  ere  he  was 
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aware ;  superlatives  he  did  not  deal  in — "  Car 
la  parole  est  toujours  reprimte  quand  le  sujet 
surmonte  le  disanf'' — and  he  endeavoured  to 
do  it  away,  by  adding,  "  the  luxury  of  my 
room  is  not  what  I  ever  regard ;  but  I  fear  I 
shall  be  troublesome,  and — I  am  obliged,  in- 
deed I  am,  to  return." 

"  Nay,  now,  my  good  Lord,"  said  General 
Montgomery,  "  not  obliged  positively,  I  hope  ; 
let  me  persuade  you  to  stay.  Emily,  join  your 
intreaties  to  mine." 

"  Do,  Lord  Mowbray,  stay,"  said  Lady 
Emily  timidly,  "■  and  see  the  improvements 
we  have  made  about  this  place  by  daylight.  It 
was  a  mere  farm-house  when  we  came  to  it.  I 
shall  be  proud  to  show  you  what  a  little  industry 
can  effect." 

"  And  well  she  may;  for  indeed,  my  Lord, 
my  niece  is  my  guardian  angel,  who  makes 
every  place  a  Paradise  with  her  smiles  and  her 
sweet  content.  You  will  not,  I  trust,  refuse  to 
see  some  specimens  of  her  art,  by  remaining 
with  us  at  least  to-night." 
It  may  be  guessed  that  Lord  Mowbray  yield- 
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ed  to  his  own  wishes,  and  to  his  friends''  entrea- 
ties; and  it  was  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
parties  that  he  should  remain  at  the  farm. 

And  now,  how  gay  appeared  the  heavy  pat- 
tering of  the  rain,  and  how  very  cheerful  was 
the  increased  lowering  of  the  skies,  which  seem- 
ed to  bespeak  the  impossibility  of  turning  out 
even  an  enemy  to  its  inclement  influence !  It 
is  the  sun  within  the  breast,  whose  shining  or 
withdrawing  beams  gladden  or  depress  our 
hearts,  and  even  change  seasons  and  scenes  to 
our  moral  mental  view. 

As  the  General's  composure  and  confidence  in 
Lord  Mowbray's  society  were  confirmed,  he  ven- 
tured to  ask  after  old  acquaintances  and  friends; 
for  he  felt  an  inward  security  that  he  would 
not  presume  upon  their  intimacy,  or  make 
such  questions  an  excuse  for  prying  rudely 
into  the  cause  of  his  present  situation,  or,  in 
fine,  touch  upon  any  point  which  might  wound 
his  feelings.  He  inquired,  therefore,  with 
great  apparent  interest,  of  Mrs.  Neville,  of 
Mr.  Altamont,  of  Lady  Glassington,  of  Colonel 
Pennington.  The  only  one  of  our  friends  who 
L  5 
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seem  not  to  have  forgotten  us,  yourself,  my 
Lord,  excepted,  has  been  Miss  Macalpine  ;  she 
writes  frequently  to  my  niece." 

"  Oh  !  replied  Lord  Mowbray,  "  I  too  have 
several  capital  letters  from  that  good  lady.  She 
has  not  certainly  studied  Madame  de  Sevigne's 
art  in  vain,  although  she  has  perfectly  preserved 
her  own  originality.  To  tell  the  truth,  at  a  first 
reading  I  do  not  always  understand  her  letters ; 
but,  after  due  consideration,  there  is  ever  some 
leading  point  which  guides  me  to  her  meaning, 
and  that  meaning  is  well  worth  taking  trouble 
to  get  at." 

**  Yes,""  said  General  Montgomery,  "  I  have 
ever  thoufrht..  that  whatever  is  devoid  of  affec- 
tation,  and  at  the  same  time  is  full  of  matter, 
must  be  always  interesting,  and  such  are  truly 
the  characteristics  of  our  worthy  Alpinia's 
letters." 

Lady  Emily  added  a  word  of  warmer  com- 
mendation, and  they  all  felt  that  each  one  seem- 
ed inclined  to  like  and  be  pleased  with  Avhat  was 
approved  of  by  the  other. 

In  this  perfect  harmony  of  thoughts  and  feel- 
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ings,  the  evening  passed  on  winged  hours  ;  and 
Edwards  having  sent  for  Le  Brun,  who  ar- 
rived with  his  Lord's  luggage,  he  found  himself 
established,  as  it  were,  once  more  under  Gene- 
ral Montgomery's  roof,  not  as  a  mere  passing 
guest,  but  as  though  he  were  one  of  the  family. 
Pleasure,  like  pain,  will  banish  sleep ;  and 
Lord  Mowbray,  under  the  consciousness  of 
extreme  happiness,  passed  as  restless  and  fe- 
verish a  night  as  though  sorrow  had  strewn 
thorns  on  his  pillow.  Even  happiness  pays  the 
penalty  of  its  human  nature;  and  beyond  the 
even  tenour  of  a  peaceful  consciousness  of  rec- 
titude, there  is  no  transport  here  below  which 
does  not,  in  its  extreme,  tend  to  pain. 

Lady  Emily  on  her  part  was  not  less  agi- 
tated by  the  thousand  pleasurable  and  vague 
imaginations  which  floated  before  her — but  with 
this  diflFerence,  no  cloud  of  self-reproach  what- 
ever, beyond  such  imperfections  as  attach  to  all 
mortals,  cast  its  shadow  across  her  path — no 
past  regrets  for  hours  mispent,  or  affections 
misdirected,  or  promises  broken,  threw  its 
imperfection  upon  the  tissue  of  the  silken  web 
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she  wove.  Still  there  was  too  much  of  trembling 
anxiety,  too  much  of  eager  hope,  to  allow  her 
the  calm  possession  of  herself.  When  she  open- 
ed one  of  her  good  books,  as  was  her  usual 
custom  every  night,  in  order  to  compose  her 
thoughts  before  she  knelt  in  prayer,  she  found 
it  difficult  to  sober  them  sufficiently  to  be  able 
to  follow  the  sense  of  the  page,  and  then  she 
said — "  Oh  !  if  happiness  is  thus  to  unfit  me 
for  duty,  what  would  grief  not  do  ?  and,  as  my 
good  uncle  has  often  said  to  me — '  wretched  is 
that  being  who  is  too  happy  or  too  miserable  to 
lift  his  thoughts  in  prayer  to  Heaven.'  Ought 
I  not  to  fear,  that  if  I  prove  thus  unworthy  of 
felicity  it  will  be  taken  from  me  ?  How  dare  I 
hope  for  its  continuance,  if  I  am  thus  dazzled 
by  its  approach  ?" 

Nor  did  she  reason  thus  in  vain  :  for,  with  the 
earnest  desire  of  deserving  the  blessing,  the 
power  of  doing  so  returned  ;  and  then  sweet  in- 
deed became  the  chastened  purity  of  that  hap- 
piness which  subsided  in  gentle  and  refreshing 
slumbers. 

When  Lord  Mowbray  arose  the  next  morn- 
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ing,  his  senses  were  greeted  with  the  fragrance 
of  the  sweet  brier  and  the  song  of  the  birds, 
together  with  all  those  sounds  of  rustic  life 
which,  though  they  speak  of  industry  and  la- 
bour, come  not  to  the  ear  with  the  money- 
getting  avidity  which  the  cries  of  a  populous 
city  awaken  in  the  mind.  Lord  Mowbray  felt 
lightened  to  have  escaped  from  these,  and  invi- 
gorated by  the  air  of  heaven,  which  blew  re- 
freshingly into  his  room.  A  brilliant  sun  illu- 
mined the  drops  which  hung  upon  the  leaves, 
the  only  vestiges  of  the  last  night's  storm  ;  and 
he  felt  his  heart  bounding  with  a  joyousness 
from  the  consciousness  of  an  upright  and  de- 
finite purpose  to  which  he  had  long  been  a 
stranger — indeed,  which  he  had  never  before 
truly  known :  for,  whatever  enchantment  re- 
sides in  scenes  of  beauty,  or  in  the  powers  of  fas- 
cination, there  is  no  true  peace  when  the  prin- 
ciple from  whence  that  enchantment  and  that  fas- 
cination spring,  is  not  in  itself  pure  and  stedfast ; 
when  it  does  not  tend  to  some  ultimate  end, 
which  is  sanctioned  by  virtue,  and  followed  up 
perseveringly.     The  thought  of  his  own  errors 
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led  to  such  reflections  as  these,  while  the  salu- 
tary compunction  of  conscience  smote  him  to 
the  heart,  and  overshadowed  the  brightness  of 
the  present  moment,  but  only  did  so  to  render 
him  more  deserving  of  recalling  it  hereafter. 

It  may  be  easily  guessed  that  Lord  Mowbray 
did  not  go  away  the  next  day — nor  the  next. 
General  Montgomery  really  could  not  part 
with  him  ;  and  Lady  Emily's  eyes  said  as  much 
at  least  twenty  times  in  the  day.  Then  came 
long  walks  and  rides,  on  such  ponies  or 
horses  as  the  country  afforded ;  and  there  was 
the  delight  of  scrambling  up  and  down  diffi- 
cult passes,  and  over  bad  roads,  and  of  running 
and  leaping  lightly  across  some  difficult  step, 
ere  Lord  Mowbray  could  tender  his  assistance. 

In  Lady  Emily,  the  gaiety  of  youthful  spi- 
rits was  united  to  the  most  perfect  feminine 
gentleness  ;  and  to  this  rare  union  of  seem- 
ingly contradictory  graces,  were  superadded 
those  richer  treasures  of  mind  which  fade  not 
with  youth,  but  carry  on  their  blessed  influ- 
ence into  all  the  details  of  common  life,  the  un- 
enchanted  regions  of  reality,  the  trials  of  sick- 
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ness,  and  the  depression  of  advancing  years. 
These  charms  formed  a  combination  of  vivid 
interest  around  the  very  atmosphere  of  Lady 
Emily,  which  made  a  deeper  impression  every 
succeeding  hour  on  Lord  Mowbray's  heart. 

At  such  times  as  her  absence  left  the  General 
and  Lord  Mowbray  alone  together,  the  former 
found  in  his  companion  an  attentive  listener  to 
his  praises  of  his  niece,  a  theme  on  which  he 
was  never  weary  of  descanting  ;  and  with  what 
deep  and  heartfelt  interest  did  the  latter  attend 
to  minute  accounts  of  all  she  had  effected, 
and  all  she  intended  to  effect  for  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  state  of  such  persons  as  it  was  in 
her  power  to  serve,  for  the  improvement  of 
the  farm  on  which  they  resided,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  its  proprietor. 

"  I  assure  you,  my  dear  Lord,  that  where 
my  skill  and  knowledge  in  agriculture  have  been 
of  the  smallest  service,  Emily's  unwearying 
assiduity  has  effected  twice  as  much  ;  and  the 
children  she  has  had  under  her  tuition,  are  living 
proofs  of  what  a  female  mind  can  do  when  it 
is  directed  by  sound   sense.      She   is    indeed, 
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my  dear  Lord,  a  creature  of  a  most  felicitous 
nature,  and  may  truly  be  said  to  be 

'  Blest  with  a  temper  whose  unclouded  ray 
Can  make  to-morrow  cheerful  as  to-day.' " 

Lord  Mowbray's  eyes  glistened  through 
a  tear  of  rapture  as  he  replied — "  You  are  to 
be  envied,  General,  in  the  possession  of  so 
rich  a  treasure" — and  he  sighed  deeply. 

Several  days  elapsed,  yet  still  the  parting 
day  was  always  postponed ;  at  length,  Lord 
Mowbray,  with  an  agitation  and  earnestness 
that  could  not  be  misunderstood,  intreated  the 
General  to  lend  a  favourable  ear  to  his  invita- 
tion, and  allow  him  to  be  himself  their  escort  to 
Mowbray  Castle. 

"  What  say  you,  Emily  love,  to  my  Lord's 
proposal .?""  asked  the  General :  "  methinks  it 
were  uncourteous  longer  to  resist  a  request  so 
graciously  preferred.  You  shall  decide  the 
question,  my  dear  niece ; — there.  Lord  Mow- 
bray, plead  your  own  suit." 

"  I  dare  not,"  he  said  tremulously. 

'*  Oh  !"  cried  Lady  Emily,  putting  aside  her 
harp,   and  coming  towards  him,  "  surely  you 
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are  convinced  that  if  my  dear  uncle's  health  per- 
mit him  to  undertake  the  journey,  it  will  give 
me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  accompany  him." 

"  That  is  really  most  gracious  and  most 
sweet,"  rejoined  Lord  Mowbray ;  "  and  you  will 
promise  then,  Lady  Emily,  to  confer  this  fa- 
vour on  me  ?" 

"  The  favour,  I  am  sure,"  said  General 
Montgomery,  "  is  mutual,  my  dear  Lord ;  and 
I  can  only  say,  that  for  my  own  part  I  know  no 
other  person  alive  to  whose  house  I  should  feel 
inclined  to  go.  Little  did  I  think,  ten  days 
past,  that  I  should  leave  this  abode  to  visit 
any  where  ;  but  we  are  very  ignorant  of  what  a 
day  may  bring  forth.  Pleasure  and  pain  are 
dealt  out  to  us,  in  measures  and  at  seasons 
we  little  dream  of,  by  a  Power  whose  wisdom 
we  dare  not  question ;  and  if  the  latter  is  to  be 
received  with  resignation,  the  other  surely 
should  be  welcomed  with  gladness.  Let  us  then 
prepare  gaily  for  our  agreeable  excursion,  and 
lose  no  time  in  doing  so.  Do  you,  my  Lord, 
name  the  day  for  our  departure,  and  we  will 
give  orders  to  have  all  things  in  readiness." 
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"  Well  then,  General,  will  the  day  after  to- 
morrow be  too  soon  ?  perhaps  Lady  Emily  may 
not—" 

"  Not  at  all,"  replied  General  Montgomery ; 
"  delays  are  dangerous  ;  besides,  an  old  soldier 
is  always  ready,  you  know ;  and  my  Emily 
never  made  me  wait  one  moment  for  any  frivo- 
lous female  paraphernalia.  You  can  be  ready, 
love,  can  you  not  ?" 

"  Oh  !  in  an  hour's  time  if  you  wish  it,  dear 
uncle." 

The  ordering  horses,  procuring  a  carriage, 
and  various  other  arrangements,  were,  however, 
necessarily  to  be  made ;  and  filled  up  the  inter- 
vening hours  which  preceded  that  of  their  de- 
parture. 

"  Do  you  know,"  observed  Lady  Emily  to 
Lord  Mowbray,  as  they  walked  round  her  little 
garden,  the  last  evening  of  their  sojourn  at 
the  farm — "  do  you  know,  though  I  have  the 
greatest  pleasure  in  accompanying  my  uncle  to 
your  castle,  I  shall  leave  this  place  with  regret ; 
for  though  I  was,  I  confess,  very  melancholy 
when  I  first  arrived,  yet   I   have  enjoyed    so 
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many  tranquil,  happy  hours,  that  I  shall  think 
I  am  leaving  a  friend  when  I  go  away;  be- 
sides, there  is  always  a  doubt  what  I  shall 
think  when  I  return  here :  the  place  probably 
will  be  the  same  ;  but  shall  I  be  the  same  ?*" 

She  asked  this  question  in  the  innocence  of 
her  heart,  and  with  an  expression  of  doubting 
interest,  as  she  looked  in  Lord  Mowbray's  coun- 
tenance, which  was  to  his  feelings  singularly 
enchanting. 

"  To  my  idea,"  he  said,  "  you  cannot  change 
for  the  better ;  I  trust,  therefore,  that  you  will 
not  be  changed." 

She  laughed,  and  replied,  "  You  know  not 
what  you  say,  my  Lord.  Consider  how  short 
a  time  you  have  been  acquainted  with  me ;  how 
can  you  know  my  real  character  ?" 

"  Short !  Lady  Emily !  Ay,  short  in  one 
sense  of  the  word — but  long,  very  long,  in  an- 
other. Do  you  know.  Lady  Emily,  that  a  year 
has  elapsed  since  I  first  saw  you  ?  Then  there  is 
another  way  of  computing  time,  an  indescribable 
intuitive  sense  of  feeling  that  one  has  been  in- 
timately acquainted  all  one's  life.    Such  is  my 
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feeling  in  regard  to  you.  I  hope  it  is  not  pre- 
sumptuous. Does  the  remembrance  of  our  first 
interview  ever  return  to  your  mind,  for  from 
mine  it  has  never  been  absent  ?"" 

"  Yes,  I  remember  it  well ;  my  hat  gave  you 
a  vast  deal  of  trouble  ;  but  you  caught  it  at  last." 

Lord  Mowbray  knew  well  enough  that  Lady 
Emily  attached  no  other  meaning  to  these 
words  than  that  which  they  implied ;  yet,  falling 
on  his  car,  they  thrilled  through  every  vein  with 
a  sensation  of  foreboding  happiness  impossible 
to  describe.  They  seemed  to  him  to  be  ora- 
cular; and  the  "you  caught  it  at  last,"  was 
murmured  by  him  that  night  as  he  fell  asleep 
on  his  pillow. 

Change  of  scene,  argue  as  we  may  in  behalf 
of  constancy  of  attachment  to  localities,  is  in- 
vigorating to  the  moral,  mental,  and  physical 
constitution  of  our  being.  It  is  like  the  new 
potting  of  plants,  which  droop  a  little  at  first 
on  being  disturbed,  but  imbibe  a  fresh  portion 
of  vitality  afterwards.  General  Montgomery's 
whole  being  evinced  the  truth  of  this  observa- 
tion; for,  in  the  progress  of  their  journey,  he  re- 
turned to  his  own  original  serenity  and  cheer- 
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fulness ;  and  Lady  Emily  observed,  with  a 
satisfaction  which  enhanced  her  own  pleasure, 
that  the  cause  of  his  depression  of  spirits,  what- 
ever it  might  be,  seemed  for  the  time  obliterated. 

As  for  Lord  Mowbray,  he  was  a  different 
creature,  and  seemed  to  have  cast  off  the  slough 
of  despondency  and  querulousness  which  had 
marred  the  graces  of  his  higher  qualities.  All 
that  had  been  cynical  or  questionable  in  his 
manner  or  conversation  had  given  place  to  an 
openness  and  cordiality  to  all  around  him, 
which  set  off  his  character  in  a  new  and  cap- 
tivating point  of  view ;  nor  was  this  change  lost 
on  General  Montgomery,  who  remarked  it  to 
his  niece. 

They  arrived  at  Mowbray  Castle  by  moon- 
light, but  one  of  those  very  bright  moonlights 
which  give  the  greatest  interest  to  scenery,  and 
precisely  that  species  of  interest  suited  to  the 
peculiarity  of  the  place.  The  mystery  of  sha- 
dow, the  grandeur  of  a  broad  flood  of  light, 
lying  like  a  mantle  of  glory  on  the  ocean,  and 
touching  the  outlines  of  the  building  with  a 
delicate  tracery  of  silver, — Lady  Emily  saw  all 
these,  and  made  an  exclamation  of  surprise. 
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''  Why  you  had  not  prepared  us  for  any 
thing  so  sublime,"  said  General  Montgomery. 
"  I  knew  the  coast  was  bold,  and  the  ocean  is 
always  fine ;  but  here  is  a  combination  of  ob- 
jects calculated  to  strike  the  beholder  with 
admiration."" 

"  If  you  had  seen  this  place  a  year  ago,  my 
dear  General,  I  flatter  myself  you  would  have 
given  me  some  credit  for  the  improvements  I 
have  adopted  in  and  about  the  Castle.  The  site, 
indeed,  was  maJe  to  my  hand,  and  I  had  every 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  it  in  its  majesty  of  de- 
solate grandeur  ;  but  the  building  was  going  to 
decay,  the  roads  were  almost  impassable,  and  the 
whole  scene  was  more  calculated  for  a  castle  in 
romance,  than  an  abode  of  comfort  in  real  life. 
I  flatter  myself,  also,  that  the  moral  state  of  my 
tenantry  is  considerably  amended,  and  that  I 
have  not  quite  so  questionable  a  crew  around 
me  as  there  were  on  my  first  arrival  here  ;  for 
I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  this  place 
was  little  better  than  a  rendezvous  for  smug- 
glers, who  were  considerably  disturbed  by  my 
making  it  an  habitual  residence." 

"  Ah  !  my  good  Lord,"  replied  the  General, 
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"  if  great  landed  proprietors  were  conscientious 
lords  and  guardians  of  the  domains  assigned  to 
them  by  Providence,  there  would  be  much  less 
temptation  or  opportunity  for  nefarious  prac- 
tices, and  much  more  powerful  stimulus  to  in- 
dustry ;  for  the  natural  circumstances  arising 
out  of  the  presence  and  daily  life  of  a  gentleinan 
residing  on  his  estate  would  give  bread  to  thou- 
sands who  otherwise  become  the  scourge  and 
refuse  of  the  land."" 

"  Yes,"  said  Lord  Mowbray,  "  and  a  tempo- 
rary hasty  visit  now  and  then  will  not  do ;  it  is 
the  mutual  interchange  of  benefits  between  the 
different  classes  of  society  ;  the  habit  and  inti- 
macy, so  to  express  myself,  which  exist  between 
a  man  and  his  tenantry,  which  produce  that 
kindly  attachment  so  beneficial  to  the  true  in- 
terests of  both,  and  for  which  there  is  no  sub- 
stitute. These  ties  are  loosened,  and  in  time 
wholly  lost,  if  constant  presence  does  not  main- 
tain their  vigour." 

"  I  agree  with  you,  my  dear  Lord ;  woe  be 
to  that  woman,  who,  for  any  selfish  views  of 
gratification  whatever,  induces  her  husband  to 
forego  his  true  interest,  and  makes  him  lose  his 
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dignity  and  his  consequence  by  neglecting  the 
duties  of  his  station ;  and  miserable  is  that 
man,  who,  from  ease  of  temper,  or  the  fatal 
rust  of  indolent  habit,  suffers  himself  to  be  so 
blinded,  so  misled.  He  will  awake  to  feel  his 
insignificance  when  it  is  too  late,  or  sink  into  utter 
oblivion,  and  drop  into  an  unhonoured  grave." 

"  Surely,"  said  Lady  Emily,  "  there  are  not 
many  such ;  for  it  is  so  natural  to  love  what  is 
one's  own  ;  and  I  cannot  understand  a  wife's  not 
being  delighted  to  evince  her  attachment  by 
following  her  husband  v.herever  his  interests 
may  call  him." 

The  General  shook  his  head  with  a  mourn- 
ful smile,  saying — "  There  is  such  a  thing  as 
selfishness  in  the  world,  though  you  know  it 
not,  my  Emily." 

"  I  have  always,"  rephed  Lord  Mowbray, 
*'  regarded  it  as  the  most  criminal  conduct  to 
neglect  the  birthplace  of  one's  ancestors.  It 
is  like  quitting  the  post  that  is  assigned  to 
us,  and  leaving  it  a  defenceless  prey  to  the 
enemy  ;  and  it  delights  me  to  hear  that  Lady 
Emily  is  of  my  opinion." 

The  General  appeared  distressed  by  the  turn 
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the   conversation  had  now    taken,  and   turned 
away  to  hide  his  emotion. 

After  the  first  arrival  of  the  party  at  the 
Castle,  the  arrangements  for  the  guests  being 
finally  made,  and  their  comfort  and  plea- 
sure carefully  provided  for.  General  Mont- 
gomery and  his  niece  felt  that  the  delicate 
solicitude  of  Lord  Mowbray  to  render  them 
at  home  in  his  house,  did  really  effect  that 
most  difficult  of  all  purposes;  for  even  where 
the  intention  is  perfectly  genuine  and  sin- 
cere, it  is  rare  indeed  but  that  the  too  little 
or  too  much  of  pains,  does  not  defeat  its  own 
intention.  In  the  present  instance,  this  was  not 
the  case. 

The  General's  apartment  was  contiguous  to 
Lady  Emily's,  and  somewhat  apart  from  the 
rest  of  the  Castle,  in  a  wing  that  extended  along 
the  edge  of  the  highest  part  of  the  rocks,  in 
the  latter  of  which  a  terrace  was  formed,  that 
was  sheltered  by  hardy  evergreens,  and  de- 
corated with  a  profusion  of  flowers.  From 
the  window  of  Lady  Emily's  dressing-room, 
there  were  steps  leading  to  this  delightful  walk; 
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and  the  General  and  his  niece  might  here 
conceive  themselves  to  be  as  completely  retired 
from  the  main  building  as  though  they  had 
been  miles  away  from  it. 

It  was  impossible  that  General  Montgomery 
should  not  be  impressed  with  the  delicate  and 
unw^earied  assiduity  of  Lord  Mowbray  to  ren- 
der his  sojourn  in  his  house  delightful,  and  he 
appeared  really  to  have  recovered  his  former 
self;  while  the  many  opportunities  afforded  to 
Lady  Emily  of  becoming  more  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  Lord  Mowbray's  amiable  qua- 
lities, the  exhaustless  stores  of  his  intellec- 
tual powers,  and  the  endearing  consciousness 
of  their  being  entirely  devoted  to  her  and  to 
her  happiness,  confirmed  and  justified  that 
growing  attachment  which  had,  since  their 
first  acquaintance,  been  an  unknown  inmate 
in  her  breast.  In  this  state  of  things,  time 
passed  through  its  wonted  evolutions  of  hours, 
days,  and  weeks,  unheeded,  but  left  traces 
of  its  flight,  in  which  the  happiness  of  the 
parties  was  deeply  involved. 

The   many  walks  and  rides  about  the  coast 
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afforded  new  interest  every  day  to  their  ram- 
bles, had  any  other  been  required  than  that 
which  they  derived  from  themselves ;  but  per- 
haps none  of  the  scenes,  however  fine,  conveyed 
half  the  pleasure  to  Lady  Emily  as  did  the 
open  upland  where  she  had  first  seen  the  lord 
of  the  domain,  and  where  she  now  found  a  very 
beautiful  building  erected,  commanding  an 
extensive  prospect,  and  containing  within  its 
walls  a  fresco  of  no  mean  merit,  where  the  in- 
cident it  was  intended  to  commemorate  was 
treated  with  a  tasteful  and  masterly  hand. 

Lady  Emily  uttered  an  exclamation  of  de- 
lighted surprise  on  seeing  this  decided  proof  of 
remembrance,  and  she  felt  that  confusion  of 
happiness  which  seeks  refuge  in  silence. 

"  You  are  not  displeased,""  said  Lord  Mow- 
bray, "  I  trust  you  are  not  ?''"' 

"  You  know  I  am  not,"  was  the  smiling,  soft  re- 
ply. And  at  that  moment  the  General,  having 
alighted  from  his  horse,  entered  the  pavilion ; 
and,  while  he  admired  the  whole  building,  his 
attention  was  quickly  drawn  to  the  fresco. 

"  Ah  !  what  have  we  here .''"  said  he,  holding 
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up  his  hand  to  shade  his  eyes  from  the  light ; 
"  this  is  indeed  an  uncommon  work  of  art  in 
our  country  ;  this  breathes  of  other  climes :  I 
think,  my  Lord,  it  is  not  difficult  to  guess  the 
wizard  who  has  conveyed  the  treasure  here;*" 
and  then,  having  descanted  on  its  beauties,  he 
added,  "  Do  you  know,  I  think  there  is  a  resem- 
blance to  Emily  in  that  female  figure." 

"  I  must  have  had  a  most  felicitous  inspi- 
ration, indeed,"  replied  Lord  Mowbray,  "  if 
such  is  really  the  case ;  perhaps  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  air,  but  a  copy  must  not  be  looked 
at  by  the  side  of  an  original.  That  is  hardly 
fair,  you  know ;  so,  if  you  please,  General,  we 
will  resume  our  ride." 

The  General  had  not  so  forgotten  past  times 
as  not  to  feel  there  was  a  little  mystery  lurk- 
ing in  this  story,  and  he  was  too  tender,  too 
delicate,  to  unfold  it  rudely;  so  these  three 
happy  persons  continued  their  morning  rambles, 
in  their  own  delight  enjoying  the  happiness 
reflected  from  each  other. 

On  their  return  to  the  Castle,  they  were  equal- 
ly surprised  and  pleased  to  find  Colonel  Pen- 
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nington,  whose  figure  it  was  impossible  to  mis- 
take, enjoying  his  favourite  amusement,  looking 
through  a  spying-glass  at  some  vessels  in  tlie 
offing.  In  the  first  moment  of  recognition, 
smiles  and  welcomes  alone  prevailed ;  but  sud- 
denly the  General's  brow  was  overcast,  as  he  re- 
membered that  never  once  had  his  friend  written 
to  inquire  for  him,  or  made  any  attempt  to  see 
him.  since  they  had  parted  at  Montgomery 
Hall:  this  fact  was  too  painful  to  the  General's 
heart  to  be  passed  by  as  a  circumstance  of  in- 
different moment. 

"  Well,  Pennington,"  said  he,  '•  I  do  confess 
1  did  not  think  you  had  been  the  man  to  re- 
mind me  of  the  truth  of  the  old  proverb,  *  Out 
of  sight  out  of  mind  ;'  you  seem  glad  enough  to 
see  us  now  at  Mowbray  Castle :  but  at  Bentley 
Farm "" 

"  And  how  the  deuce  was  I  to  know  you 
were  at  Bentley  Farm  ?  who  ever  heard  of  the 
place,  or  was  to  imagine  you  had  gone  hiding 
yourself  about  the  country.''  Why,  if  I  had 
not  cross-questioned  your  agent,  I  might  never 
have  found  you  out  at  all ;  as  it  is,  I  have  had 
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a  pretty  wild-goose  chase  after  you,  and  when 
I  reached  the  farm,  you  were  flown.  I  have 
found  you,  however,  at  last,  and  I  have  business 
of  some  moment  to  converse  with  you  about  ; 
therefore " 

"  Nay,  now,  my  dear  Colonel,  a  truce  with 
business  till  after  dinner,""  said  Lord  Mow- 
bray ;  "  come  in  and  look  about  you,  and  take 
some  rest,  and  allow  General  Montgomery  to 
do  so  likewise." 

Lord  Mowbray  obtained  this  forbearance 
from  the  Colonel  with  considerable  difficulty  ;  but 
the  dinner  proved  more  silent,  and  far  less  agree- 
able, than  any  which  had  taken  place  previously 
at  the  Castle,  The  General  was  evidently  de- 
pressed, the  Colonel  big  with  some  business 
which  hardly  allowed  him  to  swallow  down  a 
few  hasty  mouthfuls,  and  his  audible  sighs  in- 
terrupted all  Lady  Emily's  endeavours  to  re- 
store the  wonted  sunshine  of  the  party.  Lord 
Mowbray  too  felt  distressed.  He  knew  not  what 
to  think,  or  to  what  cause  to  attribute  the  de- 
jection and  agitation  of  his  guests,  but  was  con- 
scious that  the  strange  unaccountable  behaviour 
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of  Colonel  Pennington  infected  him  likewise 
with  gloom. 

The  fine  sunset  of  a  spring  evening  in- 
vited the  party  to  go  out  on  the  terrace,  and 
the  Colonel  having  seized  General  Montgo- 
mery's arm,  walked  him  away  at  a  quick  pace 
to  a  bench  at  the  farther  end  of  the  parapet, 
and  there  sitting  down,  requested  him  to  lend 
him  his  serious  attention.  The  General  bowed 
his  head  in  token  of  assent,  and  the  following 
colloquy  took  place. 

"  General,  pardon  my  abruptness,  but  you 
are  a  disgraced  man  !  Yes,  Sir,  disgraced  for 
ever,  unless  you  declare  to  the  world  publicly 
the  truth  of  the  history  of  the  Mask."' 

"  Pennington,  I  thought  you  had  given  me 
your  word  never  to  mention  this  subject  to  me 
again  ;  and  I  regard  it  as  an  affront  and  a 
breach  of  friendship  that  you  do  so  :  from  any 
other  man  breathing  except  yourself,  I  would 
resent  it  as  an  insult  never  to  be  overlooked."" 

The  General  made  a  movement  to  rise.  "  Nay, 
General,"  cried  his  friendly  persecutor,  "  you 
istir  not,"  holding  him  forcibly  down,  "  till  you 
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have  heard  me."  And  he  proceeded :  "  You 
may  bear  quietly  to  be  called  a  murderer,  and 
because  you  do  not  hear  the  words,  suppose 
you  are  an  honourable  man,  with  an  unsullied 
name ;  but  I — I  will  not  bear  it  for  you." 
"  What  mean  you,  Pennington  ?" 
"  Mean  ?  why  I  mean  what  I  say.  There  is 
not  a  society  in  London  where  the  mysterious 
affair  of  General  Montgomery's  adventure  with 
the  Mask  has  not  been  talked  over ;  not  an  im- 
pertinent gossip  who  has  not  bewailed  Lady 
Emily's  hard  fate,  saying,  '  Well,  I  am  sorry 
for  the  poor  thing  ;  how  is  she  fallen  from  her 
high  estate  !  it  is,  to  be  sure,  a  sad  misfortune 
to  be  the  niece  and  ward  of  a  man  to  whom  a 
crime  of  so  deep  a  dye  is  imputed :'  '  Poor 
thing !  she 's  blasted  for  life,'*  adds  another : 
'  No  man  will  think  of  marrying  her,'  says  a 
third,  looking  with  delight  at  his  four  un- 
married daughters,  and  thinking  there  is  one 
rival  out  of  the  way.  '  Lady  Frances  is  well 
out  of  the  scrape.  How  fortunate  she  was ! 
but  you  see  even  the  good-natured  Lord  Bella- 
mont  avoids  all   communication  with  General 
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Montgomery.'  Then  another  group  of  people 
came  up  to  the  last  speaker  to  inquire  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words  they  caught  imperfectly ;  the 
story  is  repeated,  and  loses  nothing  in  the  repe- 
tition ;  the  fact  of  the  disappearance  of  the 
Mask  is  averred  to  be  true,  and  I  have  been 
appealed  to, — yes,  I,  your  friend,  bursting  with 
indignation,  and  uttering  execrations  and  defi- 
ance in  their  teeth,  have  been  called  upon  to 
disprove  the  fact,  if  I  could — think  of  that,  Ge- 
neral, if  I  could!  Then  I  have  been  pitied  al- 
ternately, and  commended  for  being  so  staunch 
a  friend ;  laughed  at  and  sneered  at  by  others, 
as  being  an  injudicious  partizan,  whose  very 
violence  and  zeal  defeated  their  own  end.  Yes, 
Sir,  all  this  is  true,  and  all  this  have  I  borne  with 
what  patience  you  may  guess; — nay,  I  challenged 
one  man  for  his  insolence,  and  he  absolutely 
refused  to  accept  my  challenge,  and  assigned  as 
a  reason,  he  saw  no  necessity  for  committing 
one  mui'der,  because  another  had  been  perpe- 
trated. There,  General,  there 's  for  you  !  and 
here  you  are  as  unconcerned  as  though  this 
question  were  not  one  of  vital  interest,  as  though 
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your  honour  were  not  attacked,  and  as  though 
the  happiness  of  every  individual  who  loves 
you  were  not  implicated  in  this  tremendous 
accusation !"" 

"  Softly,  Pennington;  moderate,  I  beseech  you, 
this  intemperate  language,  which  I  know  flows 
from  a  kind  and  honourable  motive,  but  which 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  hear  any  longer.  I 
have  mastered  my  feelings  sufficiently  to  listen 
to  you  with  outward  composure  :  I  think  you 
may  subdue  yours  so  as  to  attend  to  my  reply. 
What  you  have  related  to  me  shocks  and 
wounds  me — how  deeply,  I  leave  your  own  breast 
to  tell  you,  but  it  does  not  appal  me.  I  have 
long  foreseen,  that  a  man  who  falls  from  his 
position  in  life  would  become  the  scoff  and  prey 
of  the  malevolent  and  idle,  and  I  am  prepared 
to  bear  the  ignominy  with  which  I  am  brand- 
ed ;  but  should  it  even  be  the  occasion  of 
my  death,  as  I  believe  it  will,  mine  is  a  secret 
which  must  for  ever  lie  buried  in  my  grave.  I 
thank  you  for  all  you  have  done ;  I  thank  you 
for   all  you  have  felt  for  me;  but  the  evil  is 
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irremediable  and  must  be  met  with  firm- 
ness and  resignation." 

"  What !  and  do  you  intend,"  cried  Colonel 
Pennington,  rising  into  fresh  indignation, — "  do 
you  intend  to  drag  down  your  innocent  niece 
into  the  pit  where  you  are  so  calml}'  contented 
to  fall  yourself  .f*  Do  you  intend  to  cover  all 
those  with  the  reflection  of  your  disgrace,  who 
love  and  honour  you  ; — yes,  honour  you  in  de- 
spite of  all  appearances  ? — do  you  mean  to  do 
this,  when  by  a  word  you  might  (for  I  am  sure 
you  might)  dispel  at  once  the  accusation  with 
which  you  stand  implicated.'^ — remember.  Ge- 
neral, that  I  tell  you  for  the  last  time,  that  by 
this  obstinacy  you  forfeit  all  right  to  have  a 
friend !" 

"  My  good,  noble-hearted  Pennington,  I  ac- 
knowledge the  apparent  justice  of  your  rea- 
soning ;  but  I  solemnly  repeat,  that  under  the 
existing  circumstances  which  bind  me  to  secrecy, 
I  would  sooner,  far  sooner,  die,  than  disclose  the 
transactions  of  that  dreadful  night.  Yet,  since 
the  cruel  world  has  so  judged  me,  I  will  not 
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involve  in  my  own  ruin  those  dearer  to  me  than 
myself.  I  shall  inform  Emily  of  all  you  have 
communicated  to  me,  and  as  soon  as  I  can  col- 
lect my  thoughts  sufficiently  to  arrange  my 
plans,  I  will  look  out  for  some  eligible  protec- 
tion for  her,  and  then  stand  forth  alone  and 
unaided  to  abide  the  storm,  rage  as  it  may. 
Lord  Mowbray,  I  had  hoped,  might  have  been — 
but  now  that  is  over ! — Poor,  dear,  angelic 
Emily ! — No,  no,  Lord  Mowbray  too  must  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  subject  of  your  dis- 
course ;  he  too  must  learn  to  look  at  me  with 
doubt  and  suspicion.  The  task  be  mine,  Pen- 
nington, to  make  this  disclosure." 

"  What  ?"  cried  the  Colonel,  starting  to  his 
feet,  and  once  again  arresting  the  General,  as 
he  was  walking  away :  "  hold — hold  !  what  ?  a 
man  criminate  himself!  why  the  law  itself  does 
not  demand  that  of  you,  or  of  any  one ;  keep  your 
own  counsel  as  long  as  you  can ;  but,  oh  I  it 
will  too  soon  follow  you  ;  the  dreadful  story 
\^ill  too  soon  follow  you,  wherever  you  go — " 
and   away  stalked   the   Colonel,   swinging    his 
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arms,  and  muttering  to  himself  like  one  half 
distracted. 

"  Excellent  creature!"  ejaculated  the  General, 
as  he  looked  after  hira;  "  but  his  sufferings  are 
light,  when  compared  in  the  balance  with  mine 
own." 

At  this  moment,  Lady  Emily  came  forward 
to  meet  him,  with  a  joyous  bounding  step. 
"  Summer  is  now  really  come,"  she  said,  as  she 
took  her  uncle's  arm,  "  and  every  thing  looks 
beautiful  and  gay."  Her  eyes  for  the  first  time 
reverted  from  the  landscape  she  was  drawing,  to 
rest  on  her  uncle's  countenance,  and  there  she 
read  how  cruelly  misplaced  her  observation  was ; 
when,  suddenly  catching  the  reflection  of  his 
sorrow,  she  added,  "  but  not  so  if  any  thino<  has 
grieved  you.  My  dearest  Sir !  speak,  you  are 
not  well  ?  or  some  sad  tidings  ?  What  of 
Frances, — tell  me,  I  beseech  you,  what  has  hap. 
pened .?" 

«  Nothing  of  your  sister,  my  Emily— nothing 
of  her,  rest  assured,  only  a  renewed  impression 
of  a  dormant  sorrow ;  and  it  is  necessary,  my 
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dearest  and  best,  that  you  should  be  acquainted 
with  the  cause,  although  it  is  an  additional  tax 
upon  my  fortitude  to  cloud  the  innocent  joy  of 
your  feelings  by  the  disclosure  of  mine." 

"  Tell  me,  dearest  uncle,  tell  me  quickly,  I 
conjure  you.  Whatever  it  is,  I  may  perhaps 
lighten,  by  sharing  your  grief — at  all  events, 
let  me  share  it."" 

"  Well,  Emily,  come  to  your  apartment, 
and  hear  the  melancholy  truth  I  have  to  im- 
part." 

They  walked  in  silence  across  the  terrace  and 
entered  the  house.  Lord  Mowbray,  who  had 
followed  them  with  his  eyes,  saw  in  the  per- 
turbed gesticulations  of  Colonel  Pennington, 
and  in  the  altered  looks  of  Lady  Emily  and  her 
uncle,  as  they  passed  him,  that  some  event  of  no 
pleasurable  kind  had  occurred.  He  retired, 
therefore,  with  an  anxious  mind  to  ruminate 
upon  this  sudden  change.  The  uncle  and  the 
niece  meanwhile  were  seated  in  their  apartment, 
side  by  side  ;  the  General's  hand  fondly  pressed 
in  Lady  Emily^'s,  and  her  eyes  riveted  on  his 
countenance. 
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"  Now,  dearest  Sir,  I  am  all  attention,  all 
anxiety  ;  tell  me,  oh  tell  me  !"" 

"  Be  composed,  my  love,  and  listen  to  me 
attentively ;  do  not  suffer  your  feelings  to  in- 
duce you  to  give  a  hasty  or  decided  answer, 
which  you  might  afterwards  repent  of,  and  then 
think  it  necessary  to  adhere  to  because  it  had 
been  given  from  a  point  of  mistaken  honour; 
but  allow  your  own  good  sense  to  act,  and  I 
shall  be  sure,  in  that  case,  that  you  will  not 
form  a  wrong  determination." 

The  General  here  detailed  to  her  every  thing 
that  the  Colonel  had  said  to  him  ;  recapitulated 
the  story  of  the  mask,  and  aggravated  rather 
than  softened  the  picture  which  he  drew  of  the 
suspicions  which  attached  to  himself,  and  which 
by  no  insinuation  whatever  did  he  attempt  to 
clear  away. 

Lady  Emily  sat  the  very  picture  of  attentive 
interest ;  her  colour  varying,  her  eyes  now 
sparkling  with  indignation,  now  suffused  with 
tears,  as  the  General  spoke  of  his  own  irre- 
mediable disgrace,  and  of  his  misery  in  regard 
to  that  which  it  might  cast  upon  every  one  con- 
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nected    with  him   by   ties  of  consanguinity  or 
friendship. 

"  Remember,"  he  said,  "  my  Emily,  that 
Avhen  you  made  your  election,  and  followed  me 
in  comparative  poverty  and  retirement,  you 
did  not  subject  yourself  to  a  certaiuty  of  con- 
tumely or  reflected  dishonour.  Now,  dearest, 
the  whole  terrible  truth  stands  naked  to  our  view; 
why  should  I  fear  to  pronounce  that  accusation 
which  I  am  not  afraid  to  brave  ?  It  is  the  deed, 
and  not  its  name,  which  in  every  case  should 
make  us  tremble.  If  you  follow  me  now,  you 
follow  one  who  is  accused  of  being  a  mur- 
derer !" 

Several  times,  during  the  long  and  agonizing 
details  made  by  General  Montgomery,  Lady 
Emily  attempted  to  speak ;  but  he  stopped 
her,  by  earnestly  beseeching  she  would  give 
him  a  patient  attention  till  he  had  said  all;  and 
she  obeyed,  though  it  was  pain  and  grief  to 
her. 

When  at  last  he  paused  and  awaited  her 
answer,  she  began  in  a  tremulous  tone,  which 
acquired  firmness  as  she  continued  speaking : 
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"  Dearest  uncle,  I  seek  not  to  penetrate  your 
secret ;  far  be  it  from  me  to  suffer  one  impulse 
of  prying  curiosity  to  evince  the  least  distrust 
in  you.  I  respect  your  wishes,  and  obey  your 
orders  in  this  as  in  all  else,  and  am  happy  to  be 
able  to  prove  that  my  affection  for  you  is  sted- 
fast,  my  confidence  unbounded.  The  only  personal 
pain  I  suffer  is,  that  you  for  one  instant  should 
doubt  my  duty  and  my  love.  Under  every 
circumstance,  under  every  privation,  I  again 
repeat,  that  I  will  follow  you  over  the  world — 
you,  whom  I  consider  as  my  father.  I  will  tend 
you  in  sickness,  wait  upon  you  in  health,  and, 
so  that  I  am  not  parted  from  you,  I  shall  never 
think  myself  quite  miserable,  never  think  ray- 
self  a  useless,  worthless  being,  so  long  as  I 
can  in  the  slightest  degree  contribute  to  your 
comfort;    but  to  leave  you,    to  be  sent   away 

from  you ""  and  she  knelt  and  embraced  his 

knees  as  she  spoke ;  "  I  implore  you,  my 
dearest  uncle,  to  promise  me  that  that  shall 
never  be." 

At  first  the  General  could  not  reply,  save 
by  folding  her  in  his  arms.    At  length,  when  he 
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regained  composure,  he  said,  in  a  voice  still 
sufFocated  by  emotion—"  This  is  the  last  time  I 
will  ever  offend  you  by  a  single  doubt,  the  last 
trial  I  will  ever  make  of  your  unshaken  con- 
stancy and  affection.  You  have  loved  me 
through  good  report  and  through  evil  report ; 
you  have,  in  the  green  and  blossoming  time  of 
life,  borne  the  shock  of  a  tempest  unmoved, 
that  has  uptorn  many  a  long-rooted  friendship 
of  the  growth  of  years.  You  have  sacrificed 
all  selfish  advantages  and  pleasures  in  behalf 
of  affectionate  duty.  You  are  a  pearl  of  pre- 
cious price,  and  fit  jewel  for  a  monarch's 
throne,  or,  what  is  better  still,  for  the  do- 
mestic happiness  and  honour  of  a  good  man's 
home." 

This  eulogium,  which  Lady  Emily's  heart  and 
conscience  could  not  but  confirm,  fell  upon  her 
ear  like  the  sweetest  music ;  and  the  uncle  and 
the  niece  were  at  this  moment  happier,  more 
completely  blessed  in  each  other,  and  in  that 
perfect  faith  of  true  and  pure  affection,  mutu- 
ally entertained,  than  had  they  been  gifted  with 
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all  the  world  deems  great    or  prosperous   and 
had  never  known  adversity. 

"  It  is  now  become  necessary   that   we  leave 
this  place,"  resumed  the  General,  "  and  indeed, 
to    take  a  note  from    that    source    whence  all 
wisdom  flows,  it  might  have  been  wise,  with- 
out   this  imperative  reason,  to    remember  the 
advice  of  *  Withdraw  thy  foot  from  thy  neigh- 
bour's  house,   lest  he    weary   of  thee,  and    so 
hate  thee."*      But  whether  this  be  the  case  in 
the  present  instance,  or  not,  the  information  of 
Pennington  leaves  us  no  choice  ;   our  own  hum- 
ble dwelling  is  our  only  fit    place    of   refuge. 
We    will   not,    therefore,    linger,    dearest    and 
best,  or  pause  upon  that  which   we  know  to  be 
our  duty  ;    to-morrow  we  will  quit  Mowbray 
Castle.     I  am  grieved  thus  to  abridge  you  of 
a  pleasure,  poor  dear  child  !    the  only  one  you 
are   likely   to   enjoy  during  my  lifetime;    but 
you  will  be  rewarded  for  all  this  self-denial,  I 
am  sure  you  will." 

"  I  am,  I  am  rewarded!"  cried  Lady  Emily, 
tenderly  kissing  his  hand,  and  they  parted, 
happy  in  the  confidence  of  mutual  affection. 
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As  Lady  Emily  had  several  arrangements 
to  make,  and  her  spirits  had  undergone  a  great 
shock,  she  felt  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
pass  the  remainder  of  her  evening  alone,  in 
order  to  make  those  necessary  preparations  for 
departure  which  devolved  entirely  on  her  ;  she 
therefore  sent  her  apology  to  her  uncle  for  not 
re-appearing  in  the  drawing-room. 

By  the  time  these  preparations  were  com- 
pleted, she  was  completely  worn  out,  yet  not 
sufficiently  composed  to  retire  to  rest.  The 
excitement  of  the  last  hours,  which  had  borne 
her  up,  as  it  were,  above  herself,  had  now  sub- 
sided, and  left  her  in  that  languid  state  of  ex- 
hausted depression  which  is  unfavourable  to 
sleep.  She  continued  to  sit  musing  by  her  open 
window,  which  led  down  by  a  few  steps  to  the 
terrace  ;  she  inhaled  the  freshness  of  the  sea  air, 
impregnated  with  the  perfume  of  the  flower-beds 
over  which  it  passed,  and  which  had  been  cul- 
tivated with  care  to  decorate  that  particular  ter- 
race, more  than  any  of  the  others  by  which  the 
Castle  was  surrounded.     Casting  her  eyes  up- 
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wards,  Lady  Emily  gazed  on  the  myriads  of 
stars  which  appeared  leading  forth  other  trains 
of  lesser  stars,  and  her  thoughts  were  borne  up  to 
that  infinity,  from  the  contemplation  of  which, 
the  mind  sinks,  inadequate  to  its  aspirings,  but 
yet  sublimed  and  purified  from  the  trifling 
cares  of  its  mortal  career.  The  anguish  occa- 
sioned by  the  recent  disclosure  of  her  uncle,  the 
melancholy  forebodings  of  her  imagination,  and 
even  the  pain  of  leaving  Mowbray  Castle,  were 
all  melted  into  one  serious,  tranquillized  feeling, 
which  rested  with  perfect  trust  and  confidence 
in  the  mercy  of  Providence. 

Thus  placid  and  resigned,  she  thought  a  few 
turns  in  the  open  air  would  complete  this  frame 
of  mind,  and,  wrapping  her  shawl  about  her,  she 
stepped  out  on  the  balcony;  but,  for  a  moment, 
was  deterred  from  proceeding  by  the  sound  of 
footsteps,  which  seemed  to  tread  cautiously  be- 
hind the  window  which  projected  in  that  part 
of  the  building,  and  prevented  her  from  ascer- 
taining the  fact,  had  any  one  been  there  ;  but 
then  again  she  listened,  and  all  was  silent. 
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"  If  my  fancy  did  not  deceive  me,"  she  said 
to  herself,  "  it  is  only  some  of  the  stable-people, 
who  have  been  later  out  than  they  ought,  and 
have  been  passing  this  way  to  avoid  being  seen. 
How  foolish  I  was  to  be  afraid  !"  she  continued, 
half  aloud  ;  and  walked  on,  delighting  in  the 
sullen  solemnity  of  the  quiet  but  heavy  waves 
breaking  in  awful  monotony  of  sound  upon  the 
shelly  strand  beneath.  The  objects  before  her, 
viewed  through  the  uncertainty  of  starlight, 
appeared  more  vast  and  more  mysterious  from 
the  broad  depth  of  the  shadows  cast  from  the 
impending  rocks. 

Tempted  by  the  interest  of  the  scene,  and  the 
melancholy  idea  that  she  was  perhaps  gazing  at  it 
for  the  last  time,  she  descended  the  steep  path, 
cut  in  the  rock,  which  conducted  to  the  shore, 
and  having  reached  the  sands,  she  turned  to 
admire  the  effect  of  the  lights  passing  to  and 
fro  from  the  windows  in  the  Castle,  now  high 
above  her,  when  she  was  startled  by  the  sound 
of  a  distant  gun  that  reverberated  along  the 
shore ;  but  recollecting  that  this  was  no  un- 
common occurrence,  as  the  passing  vessels  fre- 
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quently  fired  signals,  she  directed  her  eye  to 
the  spot  whence  the  sound  had  proceeded,  and 
thought  she  saw  a  small  brig  sailing  in  the 
dimness  of  the  distance.  She  felt  no  farther 
alarm,  and  continued  to  stroll  on  the  beach, 
when  a  second  gun  was  fired,  and  at  the  same 
moment  a  sharp  whistle,  which  seemed  close  at 
her  ear,  made  her  quickly  seek,  with  trembling 
steps,  to  return  towards  the  path  which  con- 
ducted to  the  Castle. 

Suddenly  she  felt  herself  rudely  seized  by 
a  man  habited  like  a  sailor,  who  rushed  upon 
her,  while,  at  the  same  moment,  a  handkerchief 
was  held  close  to  her  mouth,  and  she  was  desired 
not  to  attempt  to  scream  or  struggle,  as  it  would 
be  useless  ;  and  if  she  were  quiet,  no  harm  what- 
ever would  happen  to  her.  Indescribable  and 
hopeless  terror  efi'ected  that  which  was  desired 
of  her,  and  she  was  borne  away  to  a  boat  that 
lay  concealed  in  a  cove  behind  some  rocks,  in 
which  other  men  were  stationed.  Hitherto  Lady 
Emily's  surprise  and  horror  had  prevented  her 
making  the  least  resistance ;  and  the  man  who 
carried  her,  supposing  she  had  fainted,  placed 
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her  for  a  moment  on  the  ground,  while  he 
caught  a  rope  flung  to  him  from  his  com- 
panions, in  order  to  haul  the  boat  nearer  the 
shore  ;  at  this  instant,  with  admirable  presence 
of  mind,  Lady  Emily  leaped  up,  and  with  the 
swiftness  of  an  arrow  flew  towards  the  steps 
leading  to  the  Castle,  crying  in  a  loud  voice 
for  help: — a  light  figure,  whom  she  recog- 
nised to  be  Lord  Mowbray's,  at  that  instant 
sprang  forward,  and  leaped  on  the  strand: — 
"  Save  me  !""  she  cried,  and  dropped  senseless  in 
his  arms. 

Her  pursuers  at  the  same  moment  rushed 
upon  her  defender,  and  with  a  heavy  laden 
bludgeon  one  of  them  dealt  him  a  stroke,  which, 
had  it  fallen  upon  his  head,  must  have  proved 
fatal ;  but  it  missed  its  aim,  and  only  struck 
the  shoulder  of  that  arm  which  supported  Lady 
Emily :  as  it  fell  powerless  by  his  side,  he 
caught  her  with  dexterous  activity  upon  the 
other.  While  struggling  merely  to  hold  her  from 
the  grasp  of  the  ruffian  who  attempted  to  tear 
her  from  him,  he  must  have  been  overcome, 
had  not  some  person  darted  down  behind  them 
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and  fired  upon  his  opponent.  One  groan,  suc- 
ceeded by  a  heavy  fall,  told  what  effect  the 
shot  had  taken;  and,  at  the  same  moment, 
various  domestics,  appearing  with  flambeaux  at 
the  top  of  the  rock,  and  descending  the  pathway 
rapidly  with  loud  shouts,  terrified  any  other  of 
these  desperadoes  who  might  have  been  engaged 
in  the  villainous  transaction,  while  the  sound  of 
the  quick  stroke  of  oars  made  known  that  they 
had  already  eluded  pursuit.  The  same  person 
who  saved  Lord  Mowbray's  life  darted  for- 
wards and  fired  at  the  boat;  the  fire  was  re- 
turned, but  fortunately  the  retreating  tide  which 
bore  the  guilty  beyond  reach  of  danger,  saved 
the  innocent  on  shore. 

Colonel  Pennington  and  the  General  by  this 
time  arrived  at  the  spot  where  this  sudden  but 
awful  transaction  had  taken  place ;  and  their 
exclamations  of  alarm,  mingled  with  inquiries, 
produced  a  scene  of  confusion  which  rendered 
it  perfectly  impossible,  for  a  considerable  time, 
to  ascertain  what  had  happened.  The  appa- 
rently lifeless  body  of  Lady  Emily  ;  the  speech- 
less agony  of  Lord  Mowbray,  who  had  never 
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resigned  his  precious  burthen  ;  the  clamorous 
demands  of  Colonel  Pennington  to  be  informed 
of  the  cause  of  all  this  dismay,  and  the  touch- 
ing despair  of  General  Montgomery,  combined 
to  complete  the  painful  interest  of  the  hour. 
Lady  Emily,  however,  began  to  recover  from 
her  swoon,  and  she  was  the  first  person  to  be 
sufficiently  collected  to  narrate  what  had  be- 
fallen her. 

"  To  Lord  Mowbray,""  she  said,  "  I  am 
indebted  for  my  rescue.  Oh  !  my  dear 
jncle,    how   shall    we  be    ever   able    to   repay 

him  r 

"  I  am  more  than  repaid  at  this  moment,' 
he  answered  ;  *'  now  that  I  see  you  safe,  now 
that  I  hear  your  voice." 

"But  yourself,  my  dear  Lord,"  cried  Gene- 
ral Montgomery,  "  how  fares  it  with  you  ?  are 
you  hurt.?   you  speak  very  faintly." 

"  I  received  a  blow  in  my  right  arm,  which 
pains  me  for  the  moment,  but  it  will  not  be  a 
matter  of  any  consequence,  only  it  might  have 
disabled  me  from  rescuing  Lady  Emily,  had 
not  fortunately  some  brave  fellow  come  to  my 
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assistance.  Where  is  he,  that  I  may  reward 
and  thank  him,  as  I  am  bound  in  gratitud 
to  do?" 

"  Wlio  saved  Lord  Mowbray  ?  who  saved  my 
Lord  ?"  cried  many  voices. 

"  It  was  I  who  had  the  luck  to  save  his 
honour,"  cried  one,  who  was  modestly  standing 
at  some  distance  from  the  group,  but  now  came 
forward.  "  Does  not  your  Lordship  remember 
Ben  Hardy,  whom  you  were  so  good  as  to  get 
into  the  excise.'^  and  a  blessing  on  you  for  that 
same — and  I  hopes  as  how  your  Lordship  has 
not  been  badly  hurt,  though  it  was  such  a 
deadly  blow,  I  thought  it  must  have  broken 
your  arm." 

"  Broken  !  is  Lord  Mowbray's  arm  broken?" 
cried  Lady  Emily,  and  she  burst  into  tears. 

'*  Not  so,  not  so,"  whispered  Lord  Mowbray 
in  her  ear;  and  tenderly  pressing  her  to  his 
heart,  for  he  had  not  yet  relinquished  support- 
ing her  with  his  one  uninjured  arm — "  I  feel 
no  pain,  I  cannot  be  materially  hurt  ;  I  am 
completely  blessed.*" 

"  Why  do  we  all  stand  talking  here  ?"  said 
N  2 
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Colonel  Pennington,  "  when  the  only  thing  to 
do,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  Lord 
Mowbray's  hurt,  is  to  convey  him  quickly  to 
the  Castle,  and  then  to  save  ourselves  from 
catching  our  death  of  cold  too ;  come,  let  us  be 
gone.  Ben  Hardy  also  must  come  and  tell  us 
all  he  knows  of  this  mysterious  business." 

Lady  Emily  declared  herself  quite  well  and 
able  to  walk ;  but  when  Lord  Mowbray  at- 
tempted to  move,  extreme  agony  prevented  him. 
He  was  obliged  to  consent  to  be  carried  by  his 
attendants.  He  was  immediately  conveyed  to 
his  chamber,  a  surgeon  was  sent  for,  and  while 
the  proper  remedies  were  applied  to  his  arm, 
the  rest  of  the  party  were  talking  over  the 
event. 

Ben  Hardy  recounted  that  it  was  by  mere 
accident  he  found  himself  on  the  spot,  at  the 
precise  moment  when  his  services  were  of  such 
consequence. 

"  Ah  !"  said  General  Montgomery,  "  rather 
say  by  the  blessing  of  Providence.  These  acci- 
dents, as  they  are  thoughtlessly  called,  have  a 
high  commission;  but  proceed." 
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"  Why,  General,  you  see,  I  frequently  skulk 
about  the  shore  at  odd  hours,  to  know  if  all's 
right,  and  I  had  lately  some  suspicion  that  a 
party  of  smugglers  were  at  their  old  trade  there- 
abouts ;  a  vessel  plying  to  and  fro,  much  of  the 
cut  of  one  of  their  luggers,  and  a  few  signals, 
with  an  odd  gun  heard  now  and  then  o'  nights, 
kept  me  on  the  alert,  and  I  always  takes  care  to 
be  well  armed,   and  so  I  need  to  be.     Weil,  I 
was  going  my  rounds  here  along  shore,  as  luck 
would  have  it,  when  I  hears  one  of  them  there 
guns  fired:  thinks  I,  my  lads,  there's  more  as 
know  your  ways   than    you  thinks  for.     You 
been't  popping  in  that  there  fashion  for  nothing; 
you  have  a  boat's  crew,  I  guess,  here,  or  here- 
abouts ;  and  with  that,  I  lays  to  under  the  shade 
of  the  rocks  just  by,  where  Lady  Emily  came 
running  along  like  a  hunted  deer,  when  my  Lord 
sprang  to  her  assistance,  and  then  my  pistols 
served   me  in  good  stead  ;  and  my  eyes  being 
used  to  see  in  the  dark,  I  fired  over  Lord  Mow- 
bray's head,  just  as  the  fellow  was   about  to 
take  a  second  aim.      I  winged  him,  and  for  the 
matter  o'  that,  I  thank  God  I  did ;  for  I  not 
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only  saved  his  honour's  Hfe,  but  made  a  good  rid- 
dance of  the  biggest  villain  that  ever  stepped." 

"  Do  you  know,  then,  who  he  was  ?""  asked 
Colonel  Pennington. 

"  Yes,  I  know'd  him  well  enough — a  smooth- 
tongued rascal ;  it  was  be  that  tliey  called  the 
Gentle  Shepherd,  but  he  was  a  wolf  in  sheep's 
clothing ;  fearful  things  has  he  done  with  his 
tiger's  smile;  but  Ben  Hardy  has  done  for 
him ;  he 's  off  to  Davy's  Locker,  and  not  till 
he  served  his  time  to  that  same  master  neither. 
I  have  shot  a  man  afore  now  in  battle,  and  it 
has  given  me  a  kick  in  the  heart ;  but  I  vow 
I'd  ha'  taken  that  fellow's  hfe  if  he'd  had  nine 
on  'em,  and  never  have  flinched." 

"  But  it  could  not  have  been  those  smuffirlers 
who  were  so  eager  to  carry  otf  Lady  Emily," 
observed  Colonel  Pennington ;  "  the  story  does 
not  bear  itself  out :  I  don't  understand  it." 

"  If  I  may  be  so  bold,  your  honour,  as  to 
contradict  you — I  don't  know  that,  foi  they 
might  have  thought  to  have  got  a  great  ransom 
for  restoring  the  young  Lady;  such  things  has 
been  done  afore  now  on  these  coasts." 
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"  Dreadful  thought  !"  cried  the  General . 
"  how  fervent  is  my  gratitude  that  this  misfor- 
tune was  spared  me  !"" 

"  Humph  !"  said  the  Colonel  with  a  groan, 
"  it  might  have  been  an  ugly  affair   enough  ; 
but  tell  me,"  he  asked,  addressing  Lady  Emily, 
"  what  business  had  you  to  go  a  star-gazing  at 
the  dead  of  night,  young  Lady  ?  those  sort  of 
vagaries  never  end  in  good.     If  you  had  been 
where  you  ought,  namely,  in  bed,  you  would 
have  been  free  from  all  danger.     I  do  not  ap- 
prove of  any  of  those  romantic  walks  at  undue 
hours;  no  good  ever  came  of  them,  or  ever  will." 
"  Well,    Pennington,  your  advice    may  be 
right ;  but  it  is  not  well-timed.    Do  you  not  see 
how  fatigued  and  agitated  Emily  is .?    Retire  to 
your  chamber,  love,  and  be  sure  to  have  me 
called  if  your  are  ill. — Oh  !  what  a  mercy  that 
she  is  safe  !  how  thankful  I  am  ! — Ben  Hardy, 
you  may  leave  us  for  the  present,  but  the  re- 
membrance   of   your  good  services  will  never 
leave  us,  as  you  shall  shortly  be  convinced.''' 

"  Yes,  yes.  General,"  said  Colonel  Penning- 
ton, "you  have   cause  for  thankfulness;    but 
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remember  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out.  Those 
who  undertake  the  charge  of  women  have  al- 
ways  more  to  do  than  they  can  well  manage." 

"  I  am  too  happy  to  be  angry  with  you,  my 
good  friend ;  so  good-night,  or  rather  good- 
morning,  for  the  bad  night  has  passed  away, 
thanks  be  to  Heaven !" 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

"  There  is  a  history  in  all  men's  lives. 
Figuring  the  nature  of  the  times  deceased ; 
The  which  observed,  a  man  may  prophesy. 
With  a  near  aim,  of  the  main  chance  of  things 
As  yet  not  come  to  life." 

Shakspeare. 

The  conjectures  and  probable  reasons  assign- 
ed for  the  outrage,  formed  an  ample  and  inte- 
resting topic  of  discourse  the  next  day,  among 
all  the  domestics,  as  well  as  the  masters  of  the 
family  ;  but  no  satisfactory  conclusion  was  the 
result  of  these  their  various  opinions;  and  all 
that  could  be  learned  was,  that  the  vessel,  which 
had  been  hovering  about  in  the  Reach  for  some 
days,  was  seen  beating  out  against  wind  and 
tide,  at  early  dawn,  and  as  the  breeze  fresh- 
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ened,  and  the  tide  turned,  was  soon  out  of 
sight. 

The  body  of  "  The  Gentle  Shepherd"  was  of 
course  found  where  it  dropped,  and  a  coroner's 
inquest  called  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  his 
death.  Few  persons  indeed  cared  about  it,  ex- 
cept to  rejoice  at  the  event ;  for  he  was  the  ter- 
ror of  all  the  country  people  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, who  had  looked  upon  him  with  supersti- 
tious dread. 

The  General,  who  had  hardly  closed  an  eye 
all  night,  was  aroused  to  a  fresh  sense  of  anxiety, 
by  finding  that  the  shock  Lady  Emily  had  un- 
dergone, together  with  exposure  to  the  night 
air,  had  produced  considerable  fever ;  and 
though  she  endeavoured  to  make  light  of  her 
indisposition,  to  avoid  giving  him  pain,  he  saw 
directly  through  the  kindness  of  the  motive, 
but  could  not  be  deceived.  He  besought  her, 
therefore,  not  to  attempt  getting  up,  and 
recommended  her  keeping  herself  perfectly 
quiet,  comforting  lier  at  the  same  time,  by  say- 
ing— -"  Lord  Mowbray,  I  am  happy  to  tell 
you,  is  going  on  as  well  as  possible ;  and  the 
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surgeon  assures  us,  that  in  a  few  days  he 
will  be  able  to  go  about  as  usual.  We  have 
every  possible  cause  for  thankfulness;  and  I 
do  intreat,  my  dearest  and  best,  that  you  will 
yield  to  my  wishes,  and  take  care  of  yourself, 
in  order  that  we  may  all  meet  in  comfort 
shortly." 

Lady  Emily  was  compelled  to  yield  to  this 
tender  solicitude,  not  only  from  motives  of  obe- 
dience, but  real  illness  ;  and  during  some  days, 
the  General  had  little  else  to  do  than  pass  from 
the  chamber  of  one  of  the  invalids  to  the  other, 
and  comfort  them  by  the  favourable  accounts 
which  he  mutually  conveyed.  To  each  he  soft- 
ened the  sufferings  of  the  other  :  the  kind  words 
of  Lady  Emily,  and  her  undisguised  solicitude, 
thus  faithfully  reported  to  Lord  Mowbray, 
proved  greater  emollients  to  soothe  pain,  than 
any  which  the  healing  art  could  afford. 

So  far  all  was  satisfactory ;  but  the  unavoid- 
able tete-a-tetes  of  Colonel  Pennington  and 
General  Montgomery  were  of  a  distressing 
nature;  the  coldness  oi  friends  is  ice  itself;  the 
heart  is    cut  by  its    keen    severity.      Colonel 
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Pennington  sometimes  groaned  audibly,  and 
continued  to  pace  up  and  dov/n  the  room  like 
a  troubled  ghost ;  then  he  would  suddenly  stop 
and  say  abruptly  : — 

"  Well,  and  now  matters  have  been  brought 
to  a  climax,  and  that  Lord  Mowbray  will,  in  all 
probability,  propose  for  Lady  Emily — what  will 
you  do  ?  what  can  you  do  ?  circumstanced  as 
you  are  ?"  and  laying  a  strong  emphasis  on  the 
latter  words. 

"  It  is  time  enough,  my  good  Pennington — it 
is  time  enough  to  think  of  hov/  I  shall  act,  when 
that  circumstance  takes  place — should  it  take 
place  !  The  first  thing  to  be  thought  of,  is  the 
recovery  of  my  niece ;  the  next,  her  immediate 
removal  home  to  the  farm-house.*" 

"  What  !  and  so  you  really  mean  to  take  her 
away,  and  deprive  her  of  the  last  chance  she 
has  of  ever  getting  well  settled?  truly  you  are 
unaccountable. — Yet  perhaps  you  may  just  as 
well  do  so.  Lord  IVIowbray  is  a  man  who 
values  the  nobility  of  his  descent,  and  its  un- 
sullied honour  too  highly,  too  marry  the  niece 
of  one  enveloped  in  a  mystery  which *" 
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"  Pennington,  I  can  bear  a  great  deal  from 
a  person  whose  character  I  value  so  highly  as  I 
do  yours;  but  there  are  limits  beyond  which 
no  man  can  endure  to  be  taunted  even  by  his 
best  friend.  We  must  meet  no  more,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  recurrence  of  this  irritation  ;  or  meet- 
ing, we  must  cease  altogether  to  converse,  till 
such  time  as  you  have  learned  to  repress  your 
feehngs,  and  to  be  silent  on  this  subject." 

Having  thus  spoken,  he  was  about  to  leave 
the  room,  when  Colonel  Pennington  caught 
hold  of  his  hand,  and  in  the  loud  voice  of  a 
great  schoolboy  who  tries  to  repress  the  emo- 
tion which  swelled  to  tears,  he  cried — "  Well, 
well,  Montgomery,  you  will  be  the  death  of  me 
at  last.  I  cannot  bear  it — I  cannot  indeed—  to 
know  that  your  fame  is  blighted,  your  prospects 
gone. — I  shall  quit  England  ;  I  shall  go  away 
where  I  can  never  behold  you  more.  I  will 
not  see  the  end  of  this." 

And  he  ceased  speaking  from  being  nearly 
suffocated  by  agitation. 

The  General  grasped  his  hand  affectionately, 
and  replied :      "  Do    you  think    that   I  suffer 
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less  ?  no,  no ;  the  silent  grief  which  preys  upon 
me,  is  of  a  far  more  desperate  kind  ;  lament  and 
commiserate,  but  do  not  blame  me.''  So  say- 
ing, he  walked  away,  and  his  friend  suffered 
him  to  depart. 

A  few  more  days  saw  the  invalids  restored 
to  health,  and  once  more  reunited ;  Lady  Emily 
pakr  than  usual  indeed,  and  still  more  aerial, 
her  light  step  somewhat  measured  and  tremb- 
ling, as  she  leaned  on  her  uncle  for  support; 
but  still  there  was  an  alacrity  in  the  manner  in 
which  she  moved  to  meet  the  extended  hand  of 
Lord  Mowbray,  whose  eyes  sparkled  from  un- 
der their  long-fringed  hds,  whilst  with  an  ill-sub- 
dued transport  he  pressed  that  hand  to  his  lips 
and  to  his  heart,  but  could  not  utter  a  word. 

Lady  Emily  was  the  first  to  say,  "  Thank 
God  !"  and  through  the  soft  tears  she  did  not 
attempt  to  restrain,  she  smiled  delightedly,  as 
she  inquired  how  he  felt,  and  when  he  should 
be  able  to  use  his  arm,  which  at  present  was 
suspended  in  a  sling. 

"  How  I  feel.?  My  dear  Lady  Emily,  I 
trust  my  friends  the  General  and  Colonel  Pen- 
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nington  can  answer  how  I  feel ;  though  all  I 
feel,"  he  whispered  in  her  ear,  "  no  one  perhaps 
can  know ;""  and  then  he  changed  colour,  fear- 
ing lest  he  had  said  too  much  ;  for,  though  he 
sought  for,  and  found  encouragement  in  Lady 
Emily's  gentle  expression  of  solicitude,  and  that 
it  was  impossible  he  should  mistake  the  favour- 
able nature  of  the  answer  which  he  read  in  her 
timid,  tender  glance,  he  ascribed  (so  ingenious 
is  the  nature  of  love  in  tormenting  itself)  these 
favourable  symptoms  to  gratitude  alone. 

The  conversation  soon  became  more  gene- 
ral, and  relieved  him  from  the  embarrassment 
which  otherwise  would  have  become  painful  in 
the  extreme.  The  party  reverted  to  the  trans- 
actions of  the  late  eventful  night,  and  Colonel 
Pennington  expressed  his  hope  that  Lord  Mow- 
bray would  never  rest  satisfied  till  he  disco- 
vered the  perpetrators  of  the  deed. 

"  One  thing  I  implore,"  cried  Lady  Emily. 
"  It  is,  that  none  of  you  will  endanger  your 
own  safety  in  such  discovery:"  and  her  eyes 
unconsciously  rested  upon  Lord  Mowbray  with 
the  tenderest  look  of  concern. 
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"  No,  no,  my  Emily,'"  said  General  Montgo- 
mery, "  I  do  not  think  bravery  ought  to  be 
thrown  away  upon  such  enemies,  and  I  am  sure 
Lord  Mowbray  is  of  my  opinion ;  do  not  terrify 
yourself,  or  raise  up  unnecessary  evils ;  it  is 
not  like  you  to  do  so."" 

"  Humph !""  said  Colonel  Pennington ;  "  I  have 
no  notion  of  letting  rascals  in  any  shape  escape 
that  ouglit  to  be  hanged ;  and  wherever  I  find 
them — ■"  (here  he  muttered  sundry  oaths  and 
threats,  which,  in  compliment  to  the  yjresence  of 
Lady  Emily,  were  not  quite  audible.) 

In  the  course  of  the  morning  it  was  proposed 
that  the  invalids  should  have  a  drive,  and  an 
open  carriage  was  ordered  for  that  purpose. 
Already  had  Lady  Emily  taken  her  place,  and 
Lord  Mowbray  was  standing  on  the  step 
of  the  barouche,  waiting  for  General  Mont- 
gomery and  Colonel  Pennington  ;  but  the  latter 
was  nowhere  to  be  found.  He  was  gone  (one 
of  the  servants  said)  on  a  fishing  excursion  to 
some  trout- streams  up  the  country.  And  the 
General,  at  the  same  time,  came  forward  with  a 
bundle  of  papers  in  his  hands,  apparently  in 
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considerable  agitation,  but  it  was  evidently  a 
pleased  agitation. 

"  It  is  impossible  I  should  accompany  you  in 
your  drive,"  he  said ;  "  only  look  at  the  packet 
which  I  have  to  read  and  reply  to  before  post- 
time  ;  but  this  shall  not  deprive  you  of  the 
benefit  of  your  intended  excursion  :  I  think,  my 
dear  Lord,  I  cannot  fear  to  entrust  my  treasure 
to  your  care,  after  the  gallant  manner  in  which 
you  have  defended  it ;  and  I  hope  you  will 
mutually  derive  health  and  strength  from  this 
balmy  air.  So  pray  do  not  remain  at  home  on 
my  account ;  perhaps  by  the  time  you  return, 
my  business  may  be  happily  over." 

There  was  an  expression  in  the  General's 
words  and  manner  which  filled  Lady  Emily's 
heart  with  a  confused  idea  of  felicity. 

"  You  have  good  news,  I  hope,  from  Frances," 
she  said.  A  cloud  came  over  the  sunshine  of 
his  countenance,  as  he  answered — "  There  are 
no  letters  from  her." 

"  Can  I  not  be  of  use  to  you,  dearest  uncle, 
by  remaining  at  home  ?"  asked  Lady  Emily  ; 
and  she  motioned   to  get  out  of  the  carriage. 
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(Lord  Mowbray  felt  for  a  moment  that  she 
was  too  good).  "  Perhaps  I  can  transcribe  or 
write  for  you  ?" 

"  No,  no,  dearest  and  best,  go,  and  inhale 
this  delicious  air ;  there  is  a  renovation  of  exist- 
ence in  every  breeze :  and  do  you  get  into  the 
carriage,  my  dear  Lord,  and  take  care  of  her ; 
do  not  let  her  forget  to  put  on  her  shawl,  should 
the  evening  change  on  your  return." 

With  what  alacrity  did  Lord  Mowbray  obey  ! 
And  the  General  blessed  them  in  his  heart  as 
they  drove  from  the  door. 

It  was  remarked  in  former  times  by  a  ce- 
lebrated author,  that  to  drive  rapidly  through 
the  air  in  a  carriage  with  a  beautiful  woman, 
was  one  of  the  most  pleasurable  things  in  the 
world.  Independent,  perhaps,  of  this  high  sanc- 
tion for  the  observation.  Lord  Mowbray  would 
have  enjoyed  the  feeling  in  its  most  vivid  sense; 
with  this  difference,  that  he  preferred  to  drive 
leisurely,  and  savotirer  a  longs  traits  the  inef- 
fable delight  of  being  quietly  seated  by  her  who 
was  the  universe  to  him.  To  be  thus  situated 
with  a  beloved  object,  to  feel  a  consciousness 
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of  being  mutually  dear,  to  entertain  that  mys- 
tery of  the  heart's  intimacy  which  has  never 
been  spoken,  yet  is  completely  understood, 
leaves  nothing  to  regret,  nothing  to  wish  for. 
It  is  the  short-lived  perfection  of  a  bliss  which 
owns  no  alloy  of  earth ;  it  is  a  luminous  point 
of  existence  as  indescribable  as  it  is  brief. 

Lady  Emily  was  the  first  to  break  the  delicious 
silence,  which  continued  for  a  considerable  time 
after  they  had  entered  the  carriage,  by  remarking 
that  some  communication  of  an  intensely  inte- 
resting nature  must  have  been  conveyed  in  the 
letter  Genei-al  Montgomery  had  received,  "  for 
there  was  a  radiant  expression  of  happiness  on 
my  uncle's  countenance,''  she  said,  "  which  I 
have  never  seen  even  in  his  most  joyous  days, 
and  this  has  filled  my  heart  with  gladness." 

"  Any  thing  that  can  add  to  your  felicity," 
replied  her  companion,  "  will  be  most  precious 
ito  mine  ;  and,  for  the  General's  own  sake  also, 
I  rejoice  at  the  cause,  whatever  it  may  be." 

They  now  drove  along  the  high  cliffs  over- 
looking that  part  of  the  shore,  from  whence 
they  could  see,  down  among  the  rocks  beneath. 
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the  very  spot  where  Lord  Mowbray  had  rescued 
Lady  Emily. 

"  I  shudder  as  I  look  at  it,"  cried  the 
latter,  involuntarily  leaning  towards  her  pro- 
tector, as  if  again  seeking  his  support. 

"And  I  too,"  he  cried;  "although  there  i?. 
rapture  in  the  contrast  of  the  thought  with  this 
delightful  moment."  And  again  they  relapsed 
into  silence. 

In  the  progress  of  their  drive  they  wound  up 
the  hill,  and  came  in  sight  of  the  temple  which 
Lord  Mowbray  had  erected  in  honour  of  his 
first  interview  with  Lady  Emily. 

"  I  thought,"  said  she,  "  a  very  few  days  ago, 
that  I  might  perhaps  never  have  beheld  that 
beautiful  building  more  ;  and  I  feel  a  double 
pleasure  to  be  thus  again  permitted  to  admire  it." 

"  Never  see  it  more  !"  replied  her  companion  ; 
"  how  so.  Lady  Emily  ?  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

Lady  Emily  by  this  time  recollected  that 
her  speech  might  have  disclosed  what  General 
Montgomery  would  not  choose  she  should  re- 
veal, and  she  replied  with  some  confusion-,  but 
at  the  same  time  endeavouring  to  laugh  it  off, 
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"  Oh  !  only  that  my  uncle  had  decided  on  re- 
turning home  immediately ;  and  it  is  always  so 
uncertain  whether  one  ever  comes  back  to  any 
place  or  not — life  itself  is  so  uncertain,  so  pre- 
carious.''" 

"  Oh  I  do  not  remind  me  of  that  at  present," 
he  said ;  "  I  am  not  prepared  to  listen  to  you 
calmly,  not  good  enough  to  bear  it.  Surely 
there  may  be  moments  when  one  may  be  par- 
doned for "" 

"  For  forfjettino;  that  one  is  mortal  i^"  said 
Lady  Emily,  with  a  smile. 

"  Precisely,"  he  answered,  with  an  emphasis 
and  a  look  that  threw  her  into  a  confusion, 
which,  however  pleasurable,  she  was  glad 
enough  to  escape  from,  by  saying,  "  Well ! 
since  I  am  once  more  here,  allow  me  to  avail 
myself  of  the  opportunity  to  behold  again  the 
beautiful  fresco." 

"  I  was  in  hope,"  he  said,  "  that  you  would 
deign  to  rest  yourself  within  the  pavilion ;  for, 
after  your  illness,  I  dreaded  that  you  might  be 
fatiffued,  and  I  have  ordered  some  refreshment 
to  be  prepared  for  you." 
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How  many  undefined  sensations  of  pleasure 
glowed  in  her  breast,  when  she  found  herself 
in  this  beautiful  building  !  It  was  deserving 
the  admiration  of  less  partial  judges  than  Lady 
Emily;  and  she  was  quite  struck  with  a  splendid 
effect  of  sunshine,  which  happened  to  light  up 
the  fresco  at  the  moment  they  entered.  While 
she  gazed  at  the  work,  she  could  not  but  re- 
flect, that  he  who  had  thus  commemorated  the 
incident  that  stood  thus  stamped,  as  it  were,  in 
undying  beauty  before  her,  must  have  felt  an 
interest  in  it  beyond  that  of  a  mere  lover  of  the 
art ;  and  she  half  repented  having  expressed  so 
openly  her  anxiety  to  see  it  again,  which  threw 
a  sudden  constraint  over  her  manner,  that  I^ord 
Mowbray  did  not  fail  to  observe,  and,  with  the 
delicacy  of  true  love,  to  misinterpret  to  his  own 
disadvantage. 

"  Perhaps,"  he  thought,  "  she  repents  of 
having  given  m6  a  gleam  of  hope  by  her  pre- 
vious behaviour,  or  it  may  be  she  has  changed 
her  mind.  At  all  events,  I  can  bear  this  sus- 
pense no  longer ;""  then  with  a  sort  of  desperate 
courage,  and  in  a  voice  rendered  doubly  per- 
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suasive  by  the  tremulousness  of  its  accents,  he 
declared  his  love  for  her,  and  besought  her  to 
decide  his  fate. 

Above  all  feigning,  Lady  Emily  received 
his  declaration  as  it  merited,  with  an  undis- 
guised tenderness ;  and  suffered  him  to  read  in 
her  looks  the  tide  of  joy  which  inundated  her 
heart,  and  which  her  soft  language  confirmed ;, 
but  after  the  first  inebriation  of  the  moment 
had  subsided,  she  added,  with  a  changed  ex- 
pression, "  But  my  uncle,  my  dear  uncle." 

"  What  of  him  ?  Will  he  then  oppose  our 
union  ?" 

"  Yes — no — that  is  to  say,  I  fear " 

"  Fear  what,  my  Emily  ?  what  have  you  to 
fear  from  him  ?  Surely  he  loves  you  too  well 
to  oppose  your  wishes  on  a  point  in  which  you 
have  just  now  so  sweetly  confessed  your  own 
happiness  is  concerned  ?''"' 

"  My  uncle  would  do  every  thing  that  he 
could,  I  am  sure,  to  forward,  not  impede,  our 
wishes  ; — only  I  fear  he  may  have  scruples,  on 
your  account,  in  regard  to "  and  she  hesi- 
tated. 
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"  To  what,  my  Emily  ?  for  you  must  let  me 
call  you  mine — to  what  ?  on  my  account  ?  what 
can  you  mean — what — what  mystery  do  your 
words  imply?  do  you  mean,  regard  to  my 
past  life  ?  if  that  is  all,  I  hope  to  satisfy  him 
that  my  errors  are  repented  of — that  they  are 
past  for  ever." 

"  Oh  !  I  made  no  allusion  to  yourself  when 
I  spoke  as  I  did  ;  but,  in  fine,  it  is  my  uncle 
must  speak  to  you ;  be  assured,  I  have  no  se- 
crets to  hide ;  but — there  is  a  ,  and    my 

fears  are  proportioned  to  the  interest  I  feel." 

"  What !  can  it  be  possible  that  you  should 
only  have  held  the  cup  of  happiness  to  my  lips 
to  dash  it  thence  for  ever  ?"" 

"  Do  not,  I  beseech  you,  Lord  Mowbray, 
try  my  feelings  thus ;  it  is  more  than  I  can  well 
bear  to  contend  at  the  same  moment  with  my 
own  anxiety  and  your  suspicions.  What  motive 
could  I  have  for  such  unworthy  conduct  ?  I  have 
confessed  my  attachment  to  you  in  all  its  vivid- 
ness, and  I  am  ready  to  promise  that  none  other 
shall  supersede  it  in  my  heart ;  but  my  uncle  is 
to  me  as  a   parent;  you  would  yourself  justly 
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condemn  me,  could  I  dispose  of  my  hand  with- 
out a  reference  to  his  authority,  and  he  may 
have  reasons  for  disapproving  our  marriao-e, 
which  do  not  in  any  way  attach  to  you ;  yet 
surely  this  possibility,  to  which  I  merely  al- 
lude, ought  not  to  affect  you  thus.  At  all 
events,  is  it  not  sufficient  happiness  in  this 
earth,  thus  to  love  and  be  beloved  ?" 

Lord  Mowbray  was  all  penitence  for  his 
impetuosity,  promised  her  obedience  in  every 
thing,  and  rapturously  kissed  her  hands. 

"  Nay,''  she  said  playfully,  "  that  promise,  you 
know,  it  may  become  my  duty  to  make ;  for 
see,"  she  added,  pointing  to  the  hat  in  the 
fresco,  and  recollecting  her  own  words, — "  you 
see  you  have  caught  it  at  last.  But  we  must  not 
forget  that  the  hours  fly  too  swiftly  when  they 
pass  thus ;  let  us  return  to  the  Castle." 

"  Nay,  grant  me  one  little  moment  longer, 
my  own,  own  Emily.  I  feel  as  though  I  were 
going  to  lose  you." 

"  You  cannot,  ought  not  to  feel  thus ;  I  am 
your  own,  quite  your  own."  And  she  passed 
swiftly  by  him,  and  stepped  lightly   into  the 
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carriage,  in  which  he  was  reluctantly  compelled 
to  follow  her. 

The  road  back  seemed  but  a  mere  span ;  so 
quickly,  as  it  appeared  to  them,  did  they  ar- 
rive at  the  Castle  gate.  It  was,  however,  long 
past  the  usual  dinner-hour,  and  the  General 
was  walking  to  and  fro  on  the  terrace,  somewhat 
anxiously  looking  for  the  carriage. 

"  When  I  have  been  near  losing  a  treasure,"" 
she  said,  as  he  gave  her  his  arm  to  alight, 
"  you  cannot  wonder,  my  Lord,  that  I  should 
be  terrified  lest  a  second  ill  chance  were  to 
deprive  me  of  it.*" 

Lord  Mowbray''s  thoughts  and  feelings  being 
fixed  on  one  subject,  he  directly  fancied  that 
this  speech  alluded  in  some  way  to  him,  and  he 
construed  it  into  something  inimical  to  his 
wishes.  He  tormented  himself  unnecessarily  ; 
but  Lady  Emily,  better  read  in  her  uncle's  man- 
ner and  expressions,  saw  only  that  sentiment  of 
gladness  and  happiness  confirmed,  which  she 
had  observed  when  they  had  set  out  on  their 
drive. 

"  Make  haste  to  dress,  dearest,"  cried   the 
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General ;  "  do  not  keep  us  waiting  any  longer  ; 
there  is  Pennington ;  all  impatience  to  see  the 
produce  of  his  successful  campaign  smoking  on 
the  board.  Remember,  if  poor  Alpinia  were 
here,  she  would  say,  '  A  bonnie  bride  's  soon 
busked.'" 

The  proverb  made  Lady  Emily  blush  and 
Lord  Mowbray  look  "  unutterable  things ;" 
while  the  General  a  little  maliciously  enjoyed 
the  confusion  of  tlT«  parties,  and  observed, 
"  Well,  I  think  you  must  both  have  quarrelled, 
this  morning,  for  you  look  so  strange  and  dis- 
mayed ;  but  never  mind,  I  believe  we  shall  be 
able  to  arrange  matters  at  some  future  period 
so  as  to  settle  your  differences." 

Lady  Emily  only  replied  by  saying,  in  a 
cheerful  voice,  that  she  would  hasten  to  obey  his 
commands,  and  be  soon  ready  for  dinner;  while 
Lord  Mowbray,  like  a  man  in  doubt  as  to  the 
General's  meaning,  uttered  something  scarcely 
audible ;  and,  making  apologies  for  having  de- 
tained him  beyond  the  usual  hour,  passed  on 
hastily  to  his  toilette. 

Each  of  the  individuals  who  met  during 
o  2 
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the  repast,  were  conscious  that  something  par- 
ticular respecting  them  and  their  interest  had 
occurred ;  but  all  seemed  averse  to  entering  on 
the  subject  which  it  was  evident  occupied  their 
thoughts,  and  this  consciousness  threw  a  con- 
straint  over  the  conversation  that  seemed  to 
baffle  even  Lady  Emily's  attempts  to  break  the 
spell.  When,  however,  the  dinner  was  re- 
moved, General  Montgomery  said,  in  his  wont- 
ed cheerfulness  of  manner,  "  My  dear  friends, 
I  must  beg  your  attention  to  a  subject  of  deep 
and  vital  importance,  and  in  which  I  know  you 
will  all  take  interest  for  my  sake  ;  but,  though," 
he  added  with  a  smile,  "  ladies  in  general 
are  excluded  from  councils  of  state,  Emily,  on 
the  present  occasion,  must  be  admitted  to  the 
sitting  ;  and  as  my  communication  will  take  up 
some  time,  may  I  request.  Lord  Mowbray,  that 
we  are  not  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  any 
one  till  you  ring  to  admit  them  ?" 

The  real  interest  felt  by  the  parties  to  whom 
he  addressed  this  speech,  left  no  doubt  on  his 
mind  of  the  eagerness  with  which  they  would 
attend  to  what  he  was  about  to  communicate ; 
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and  turning  to  Colonel  Pennington,  he  said, 
"  Now,  my  good  friend,  the  time  is  happily 
arrived  when  I  can  explain  to  your  satisfac- 
tion the  mystery  of  the  Mask." 

"  You  might  have  done  so  long  ago,  if  you 
had  chosen  ;  I  know  that  well  enough,"  exclaim- 
ed Colonel  Pennington  roughly. 

Lady  Emily  started  from  her  seat  with  sur- 
prise and  pleasure,  saying,  "  Now,  thank  Hea- 
ven !  our  woes  are  ended.  I  see,  I  know,  that 
all  is  as  it  should  be." 

The  General  besought  her  to  compose  her- 
self, and  thus  commenced  his  discourse. — "  You 
recollect,  Pennington,  that  when  I  retired  into 
my  study  with  the  disguised  stranger,  we  were 
alone .?" 

"  Humph  !"  groaned  the  Colonel. 

"  And  I  do  not  deny  that  I  held  my  band  on 
my  pistols,  with  some  idea  that  it  might  prove 
necessary  to  use  them.  The  Mask,  however, 
opened  his  business  with  a  profession  of  friendly 
interest ;  and  then  added,  that  if  I  but  wisely 
received  the  caution  he  was  going  to  give  me,  I 
might  still  retain  a  good  fortune,  an  unsullied 
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name,  and  a  high  station  in  family  descent ;  but 
if  I  contemned  or  rejected  it,  I  should  be  hurled 
headlong  to  ruin  and  disgrace. 

*'  You  may  suppose  I  denied  the  assertion 
that  it  was  in  any  person's  power  to  do  this, 
and  1  answered  in  terms  of  haughty  indignation 
to  that  effect;  adding,  that  if  he  were  come 
to  extort  money  from  me,  which  his  manner  and 
mode  of  communication  naturally  led  me  to  sup- 
pose was  the  case,  he  had  much  mistaken  my 
character,  and  I  commanded  him  peremptori- 
ly to  depart  immediately.  '  Have  a  care,  Ge- 
neral,' said  he,  'how  you  shght  the  offers  I 
make  to  you — you  are  proud  in  your  own  in- 
tegrity, and  doubtless  have  a  right  to  be  so; 
no  one  hitherto  ever  questioned  the  honour  of 
General  Montgomery.  You  are  proud  too  in 
the  reflected  glory  of  a  long  line  of  ancestry  : — 
but  know,  Sir,  that  the  integrity  of  those  whom 
you  suppose  immaculate,  is  more  than  ques- 
tionable ;  and  that,  in  consequence,  the  roof 
under  which  you  now  are  sheltered  is  not  your 
own — neither  is  this  domain  yours — nor  is 
the  blood  you  have  hitherto  boasted  of,  legiti- 
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snate — your  mother  was  never  married  to  your 
father.'" 

Here  Colonel  Pennington  started  up  from  liis 
chair,  and  looked  in  the  General's  face.  He 
went  on — 

"  At  the   unparalleled  effrontery  of  this  as- 
sertion,  the  big  drops  stood  on  my  forehead. 
I  was  unable  to  speak,  or  to  give  utterance  to 
the  defiance  with  which  I  prepared  to  meet  the 
calumny.    He  went   on  to   say,  '  It  is  natural 
that  you.  Sir,  with  aU  your  honourable  feelings, 
should  be  hard  of  belief  to  a  circumstance  so 
overwhelming,   so  utterly  humiliating ;  but  ray 
employers  have  not  lightly  taken  up  this  busi- 
ness, or  acted  upon  vague  and  uncertain  data. 
They  have  irrefragable  proof  of  your    being 
bom  out  of  wedlock  ;  the  documents  and  papers 
are  in  their  hands,  which  fully  explain  all  the 
circumstances  of  your   father's  attachment    to 
Miss  Maclean,  his  parents'  opposition  to  their 
union,  and  the  subsequent  misfortune  of  your 
untimely  birth.'    Here,  I  confess,  my  indigna- 
tion burst  forth,  and  I  flung  the  falsehood  in 
his  teeth. 
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"  '  It  is  well,'  he  said,  '  it  is  even  natural ; 
and  I  can  forgive  you ;  but  I  am  concerned  to 
see  that  your  feelings  thus  overcome  your  judg- 
ment. Again  I  request  that  you  will  hear  me 
farther  and  patiently.  I  will  then  leave  you 
to  decide  at  leisure  on  the  proposal  which  it 
remains  for  me  to  offer  to  your  consideration, 
and  for  you  to  accept.  Should  the  papers  and 
documents,  of  which  copies  shall  be  sent  you, 
prove  conclusive  to  your  maturer  judgment, 
(and  I  cannot  doubt  that  you  will  at  once  re- 
cognise their  authenticity,)  you  will  then,  I  con- 
ceive, not  deem  the  proposal  I  now  make,  so 
utterly  unworthy  of  your  attention.  A  man  of 
no  mean  birth,  or  fortune,  or  situation  in  life, 
has  been  for  some  time  secretly  attached  to 
your  niece,  Lady  Emily ;  swear  to  induce  this 
lady  to  give  her  hand  to  him,  settle  your  estate 
on  her  at  your  death,  and  the  whole  affair  shall 
be  hushed  into  everlasting  secrecy.  You  will 
save  a  mother's  reputation,  your  own  disgrace, 
and  secure  the  happiness  of  your  niece,  while 
you  save  her  from  the  misery  of  seeing  your 
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downfa],  which,  in  some  degree,  you  must  be 
conscious  will  attach  a  stain  on  her.' 

" '  What !'  I  cried  indignantly,  '  barter  my 
precious  niece's  hand  as  a  bribe  to  maintain  my 
own  rights  and  character,  thus  slanderously  and 
surreptitiously  attacked !  What,  Sir,  do  you  take 
me  for  ?  A  pusillanimous,  superannuated  do- 
tard ?  Away,  Sir,  I  will  hear  no  more ;  provoke 
me  farther,  and  I  will  call  my  servants  to  tear 
that  disguise  from  off  you,  under  which  you 
have  sheltered  the  baseness  of  your  purpose, 
and  have  dared  thus  to  pollute  my  ears  and 
insult  my  understanding.  Awa}^,  Sir,  or  the 
protection  of  my  roof  shall  no  longer  be  your 
security.' 

"  The  Mask  spoke  not ;  but,  putting  his  hand 
into  his  breast,  advanced  towards  me.  I  had 
mine  on  my  pistol ;  I  thought  the  moment  was 
come  for  using  it,  and  I  felt  rather  ashamed 
when  I  saw  him  draw  forth  a  letter,  which  he 
held  before  me.  '  This  letter  I  must  not  let  out 
of  my  hand's,'  said  he ;  '  but  you  may  read  it, 
and  mark  it  well.'     The  characters  I  knew  to 
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be  those  of  my  dearest  mother.  I  gazed  in  stu- 
pid astonishment  for  a  moment,  then,  rallying 
my  senses,  I  read  the  words  traced  on  that  fatal 
paper.  The  letter  was  addressed  to  my  father, 
full  of  tenderness ;  such  a  letter  as  she  alone 
knew  how  to  w^'ite ;  the  character,  the  style  were 
hers :  but  the  information  it  contained,  how 
heart-rending !  how  impossible  to  credit  that  it 
should  be  genuine  !  It  was  addressed  to  my 
father  ;  and  after  lamenting  the  opposition  of 
his  parents  to  their  union,  and  expressing  her 
misery  on  that  subject,  it  announced,  in  a  post- 
script, the  birth  of  a  son.  I  read  it  rapidly ;  but 
the  contents  were  too  deeply  engraven  on  my 
mind  for  me  ever  to  forget  them.  A  remem- 
brance of  a  thousand  mysterious  circumstances, 
the  constant  estrangement  of  my  father's  family 
from  himself  and  my  mother, — all  rushed  upon 
my  mind,  and  the  belief  of  the  truth  of  this 
dark  story  flashed  with  dreadful  conviction  on 
me.  I  stood  like  one  who  had  received  his 
death-blow. 

" '  Are  you  satisfied  .^'  asked  my  tormentor  ; 
and,  ere  I  could  reply,  he  rushed  from  the  room 
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and  out  of  the  house,  shutting  the  doors  with 
violence  as  he  passed." 

"  What !  and  you  did  not  fire,  then  ?" 
"  No,  Pennington,  thank  God  I  did  not !  The 
report  of  the  pistol  was  only  the  effect  of  your 
imagination.  The  villain  fled,  but  he  left  a 
dagger  in  my  heart.  The  state  of  mind  in  which 
this  communication  had  plunged  me  was  such, 
that  nothing  could  disguise  the  inward  agony 
of  my  soul.  To  attempt  to  describe  it  is  vain  : 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  change  you  all  remarked 
in  me  was  the  eiiect  of  this  dreadful  interview^ 
Every  thing  I  had  loved,  my  possessions,  my 
dependants,  became  all  to  me  a  cruel  mockery ; 
nay,  even  my  dearest  Emily  was  a  source 
of  bitter  pain  and  self-reproach.  To  seem  the 
thing  I  was  not,  a  sort  of  phantom,  a  tinsel 
puppet  of  honours  and  dignities  which  did 
not,  in  fact,  belong  to  me — Oh !  intolerable 
weight  of  woe  !  better  be  the  commonest  hind 
that  breaks  the  clods  in  the  field,  than  wear 
the  garb  of  spurious  greatness. 

"  For  a  time,  I  almost  forgot  to  look  for  aid 
where  only  it  can  be  found ;  but  I  was  merci- 
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fully  reminded  that  we  are  never  forsaken  if 
we  put  our  trust  where  alone  it  can  be  placed 
with  perfect  security ;  and  then  came  over 
me  that  indescribable  calm  which  is  the  por- 
tion of  sufferers  who  know  no  pangs  of  self- 
reproach. 

"  I  now  coolly  reflected  on  what  I  ought  to 
do,  situated  as  I  was.  I  even  made  it  a  question 
whether  I  should  not  openly  declare  my  sup- 
posed illegitimacy  ;  but  then  the  idea  of  expos- 
ing the  errors  of  beloved  parents  withheld  me, 
and  a  lingering  hope  remained  that  I  might 
still  be  able  to  prove  the  marriage.  The  letter 
might  have  been  a  forgery.  Forgeries  have  been 
known  to  have  deceived  the  very  persons  whose 
handwriting  they  imitated.  I  determined,  there- 
fore, after  many  fluctuating  thoughts,  to  put 
every  thing  in  such  order  at  the  Hall,  as  would 
enable  me  to  leave  it  at  a  moment's  warning, 
without  ever  returning  to  behold  it  again ;  and 
to  settle  my  affairs  with  so  much  precision,  as 
might  afford  to  the  next  owner  an  exact  ac- 
count of  all  my  expenditure  in  and  about  the 
house  and  place ;  its  improved  state  from  that 
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in  which  I  received  it;  and  my  conscientious  use 
of  the  timber,  Sic. ;  so  that  no  arrears  could  be 
claimed  in  the  event  of  my  being  dispossessed. 
I  then  went  to  town,  and  there  my  indefatiga- 
ble researches  to  obtain  the  necessary  docu- 
ments of  my  birthright  proved  of  no  avail.  In 
every  face  methought  I  saw  a  secret  foe ;  every 
morning  I  awoke  expecting  that  the  day  v,^ould 
not  pass  without  my  being  summoned  to  an- 
swer to  the  charge  of  unlawfully  possessing  an 
estate  to  which  I  had  no  right."* 

"  Ah,  my  dear  uncle,"  exclaimed  Lady 
Emily,  interrupting  him,  "  what  you  must  have 
suffered  at  that  time,  when  I  was  thinking  only 
of  pleasure  and  amusement !" 

"  Frances's  marriage,"  continued  the  General, 
"  which,  under  any  other  circumstance,  would 
have  been  so  gratifying  to  me,  now  weighed 
me  down  with  distress  and  confusion  :  I  w  as  a 
beggar,  and  had  made  my  nieces  partakers  in 
my  ruin.  You  may  conceive  my  wretched 
state  of  humiliation,  but  I  have  no  words  to 
describe  it.  When,  at  length,  all  hope  seemed 
utterly  destroyed,    I   determined   to   suit    my 
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mode  of  life  to  my  fortunes :  I  dismissed  my 
servants,  sought  out  an  abode  suitable  to  my 
change  of  condition,  and  to  bend  my  mind  to 
the  circumstances  in  which  I  was  placed.  In 
this,  my  great  extremity,  I  had  one  blessing  left 
me,  which  consoled  me  for  the  loss  of  all  the 
rest.  In  you,  my  Emily,  I  found  unchanging 
love,  unwearying  attention,  and  a  serene  cheer- 
fulness, which  lightened  my  darkest  hours." 

"  Dearest  uncle,  talk  not  thus ;  you  distress 
me.  I  did  only  what  every  other  would  have 
done,  I  trust,  in  my  place.  I  should  have  been 
a  wretch  had  1  felt  otherwise." 

"  Well,  you  all  know  what  followed.  I  set- 
tled at  the  farm  ;  and  there,  except  that  I 
received  long  threatening  and  anonymous  let- 
ters, I  lived  in  that  peace  which  conscious 
rectitude  affords ;  and  still,  as  these  letters 
were  not  followed  by  any  open  attack,  I  ac- 
quired a  resignation  and  composure  which  re- 
stored, in  great  measure,  my  health.  The  full 
strength  of  the  storm  never  broke  upon  me 
till  Pennington  detailed  the  terrible  reports 
which  were  circulated ;   that  I   stood  branded 
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in  the  public  opinion  as  a  murderer.     It  was 
not   enough    that  the  blot  of  being  an    illegi- 
timate usurper  of  wealth  and  situation  should 
attach  to  me — to  be  whispered  of,  as  of  one 
who,     thoug-h    courted    and    followed    for    the 
advantages  obtained  by  frequenting  my  house 
and  sharing  in   my  luxuries,  was  nevertheless 
a  fraudulent  and  short-lived  possessor.     I  was 
also  accused  of  murder  !     Now,  then,  did  I  feel 
called  upon   to  decide  my  fate.     I  was  either 
tamely  to  sit  down,  covered  with  infamy,  or, 
by  disclosing  the  whole  story  and  publicly  call- 
ing upon    those    who  declared  themselves    ca- 
pable of   dispossessing   me  of    my   estates,  to 
come  forward  and  prove   their  claim — to  load 
the  memory  of  my  parents  with  disgrace,  and 
to  exchange  the  infamy  of  a  sinful  birth,  which 
was  not  my  own  fault,  for  the  supposed  guilt 
of  a  crime  which   would  have  attached   to  me 
alone. 

"  Before  I  finally  decided  which  of  these 
measures  to  pursue,  I  determined  to  await  the 
return  of  a  person  from  the  place  where  I  was 
born,  who  had  been  sent  there  by  my  agents, 
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and  whose  arrival  in  England  was  hourly  ex- 
pected. I  felt,  however,  that  to  remain  an 
hour  longer  under  Lord  Mowbray's  roof,  or  to 
subject  him  to  the  disgrace  of  having  such  an 
inmate,  was  not  permissable,  and  I  resolved  to 
leave  Mowbray  Castle  the  very  next  day." 

"  I  conjure  you,  my  dear  General,"  said  Lord 
Mowbray,  "  not  to  distress  me  by  such  allu- 
sions. My  trust  in  you  has  never  for  an  instant 
wavered  ;  it  never  can  waver ;  permit  me  to 
implore  you " 


"  I  thank  you,  my  dear  Lord,  with  all 
gratitude.  But  hear  me  to  the  end.  That 
same  night,  previous  to  my  intended  departure, 
the  event  occurred  which  might,  but  for  your 
providential  interference,  have  ended  so  fatally, 
and  which,  now  that  I  connect  the  various  dis- 
crepancies of  this  strange  story  together,  I 
cannot  help  believing  must  have  originated  in, 
and  have  been  an  endeavour  on  the  part  of 
tlie  same  iniquitous  person,  whose  slander  and 
threats  have  embittered  my  existence,  and,  in- 
deed, nearly  deprived  me  of  it  altogether.  The 
impression  is  on  my  mind,  that  the  attempt  to 
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seize  my  niece  was  not  made  by  smugglers,  or 
with  any  view  to  plunder  :  but,  be  this  as  it 
may,  the  sequel  of  my  story,  which  is  now  near 
its  close,  will  prove  to  you  that  I  have  reason 
to  be  the  happiest  and  most  grateful  of  men." 

Colonel  Pennington  arose,  walked  quickly  to 
the  General's  chair,  seized  the  back  of  it  with 
one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he  covered  his 
face,  and  thus  awaited  the  rest  of  his  friend's 
communication. 

"  My  messenger  is  returned  from  Turin,  and 
I  have  this  day  received  from  my  agents  the  re- 
gister of  my  mother's  marriage,  which  took  place 
in  the  English  Ambassador's  palace,  together 
with  that  of  my  birth,  which  happened  some  fif- 
teen months  afterwards  at  Paris.  Other  letters 
and  documents  give  a  full  detail  of  this  event. 
My  mother  did  unfortunately  marry  my  father 
without  consent  of  their  parents ;  and  from  this 
imprudence  has  ensued  all  the  misery  their  off- 
spring has  endured,  and  which  might,  but  for 
the  wonderful  and  providential  preservation  of 
these  papers,  have  sent  him  down  to  a  disho- 
noured grave.     The  particulars   of  this  busi- 
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ness  I  need  not  now  enter  into ;  its  blessed  con- 
clusion suffices  to  restore  me,  and  all  those  most 
dear  to  me,  to  happiness  and  honour." 

Lady  Emily  threw  herself  into  her  uncle's 
arms.  The  Colonel  left  the  room  to  hide  his 
emotion.  Lord  Mowbray  was  not  less  intense- 
ly affected  with  a  sense  of  happiness  ;  and  the 
broken  words,  the  glances  of  affection,  and 
the  silent  prayers  which  were  mutually  ex- 
changed between  the  parties,  and  offered  in  si- 
lence by  each  to  Heaven  for  this  unexpected 
felicity,  could  alone  convey  any  idea  of  their 
respective  feelings. 

Lord  Mowbray  took  an  early  opportunity 
the  next  day  to  request  a  conversation  Avith 
the  General,  and  he  then,  with  all  the  timi- 
dity of  a  real  passion,  requested  Lady  Emily's 
hand.  He  avowed  his  having  already  disclosed 
his  love  to  herself,  and  added,  be  believed 
he  had  reason  to  hope,  that,  should  the  General 
not  oppose  their  union,  Lady  Emily  was  in- 
clined to  lend  a  favourable  ear  to  his  suit. 

"  My  dear  Lord,  it  were  impossible  for  me 
to   deny,  if  I   wished   it,  any  thing  that  my 
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precious  Emily  conceives  necessary  to  her  hap- 
piness; but  in  the  present  instance,  as  in  almost 
every  other,  from  her  birth  up  until  now,  that 
blessed  creature's  choice  only  confirms  my  own. 
— She  is  yours,  my  dear  Lord,  with  all  that 
the  fondest  and  most  parental  love  can  add  to 
bless  your  union.  Yet  stay,  do  not  thank  me 
yet ;  one  proviso  I  must  make.  It  shall  never 
be  said  that  General  Montgomery  gave  his 
niece  to  Lord  Mowbray  while  a  shadow  of  re- 
flected disgrace  from  her  uncle  could  rest  upon 
her. 

"  Oh  my  dear,  my  honoured  General !  do 
not,  do  not  dash  the  full  and  brimming  over 
cup  of  felicity  with  such  vain  and  useless  and 
cruel  alloy." 

"  I  know,  my  dear  Lord,  all  you  would  say ; 
but  in  this  respect  I  am  inexorable.  Go — go 
to  Emily,  consult  with  her  ;  she  will  tell  you, 
I  am  right.  Soon,  very  soon,  this  dark  sur- 
mise must  be  done  away,  and  then  not  a  sha- 
dow will  remain  to  dim  the  brightness  of  our 
horizon." 

Lord  Mowbray  acquiesced  mournfully,  for 
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he  saw  that  to  press  his  suit  would  be  of  no  avail, 
and  he  felt,  too,  that  there  was  an  indelicacy 
in  so  doing,  from  which  he  shrunk.  With  grate- 
ful and  delighted  acknowledgments  he  poured 
out  his  heart's  feelings  before  General  Montgo- 
mery, and  then  left  him,  to  share  with  Lady 
Emily  the  joy  'with  which  his  own  bosom  was 
overflowing. 

She,  with  her  usual  gentleness  and  implicit 
obedience  to  her  uncle's  wishes,  endeavoured  to 
place  all  the  reason  of  the  General's  resolve  in 
its  best  point  of  view;  and  Lord  Mowbray 
felt  compelled  to  restrain  his  own  rebellious  im- 
patience, and  to  rest  contented  with  a  promise 
of  that  future  bliss,  which  he  would  fain  have 
secured  at  a  nearer  and  more  certain  moment. 

Colonel  Pennington,  with  all  his  wonted  im- 
petuosity, upbraided  the  General  with  a  too 
scrupulous  refinement ;  but  the  resolve  was  not 
to  be  changed,  and  the  General  announced  his 
immediate  return  to  Montgomery  Hall.  As  he 
wound  up  his  intention  with  an  affectionate  in- 
vitation to  Lord  Mowbray  to  accompany  them, 
and  an   assurance  to  the  Colonel,  that  if  he  too 
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was  not  of  the  party,  he  would  never  more  consi- 
der him  as  his  friend, — this  resolution  was  not 
likely  to  be  productive  of  any  thing  but  general 
satisfaction  ;  and  it  is  seldom  that  four  persons 
more  united  in  taste  and  mind,  more  happy 
in  outward  circumstances,  or  more  blessed  in 
virtuous  and  honourable  attachment,  ever  set 
forth  with  gayer  hearts  to  travel  together  in 
the  road  of  life. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

"  Elle  etoit  de  ce  monde  ou  les  plus  belles  clioses 
Ont  le  pire  destin ; 
Et  Rose,  elle  a  veeu  ce  que  vivent  les  roses, 
L'espace  d'un  matin." 

Malherbe. 

What  words  can  paint  the  delight  with 
which  the  General  once  more  entered  upon 
his  domains  !  At  the  last  stage  before  they 
reached  Montgomery  Hall,  spite  of  his  serene 
and  heavenly  temper,  he  could  not  help  evinc- 
ing the  utmost  impatience,  owing  to  a  delay 
in  procuring  horses,  lest,  as  he  confessed  him- 
self, he  should  not  arrive  in  time  to  behold, 
while  it  was  yet  daylight,  his  dear  loved  woods, 
and  it  gratified  him  to  observe  an  equal  inte- 
rest in  Lady  Emily. 
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When  tbe  carriage  drove  round  the  last 
turning  that  led  into  the  gates  of  the  park, 
for  a  moment  his  feelings  overcame  him ;  and 
a  few  tears,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts  to  re- 
strain his  emotion,  rolled  over  his  cheeks.  Here 
he  was  welcomed  by  a  troop  of  villagers,  who 
flocked  around  his  carriage,  and  rent  the  air 
with  their  acclamations — not  the  popular  accla- 
mations of  a  rabble,  fired  by  momentary  im- 
pulse into  an  enthusiasm  for  which  they  could 
give  no  reason,  but  the  heartfelt  proofs  of  an 
undoubted  attachment  which  had  existed  for 
many  generations  towards  the  family  of  Mont- 
gomery, and  which,  handed  down  from  father 
to  son,  the  result  of  mutual  services  between 
the  lord  and  his  dependants,  was  carefully 
maintained  by  both  in  the  habitual  fulfilment 
of  their  several  duties. 

"  I  am  afraid,"  said  the  General,  addressing 
Lord  Mowbray,  "  all  this  must  be  rather  tire- 
some to  you,  my  dear  Lord." 

"  It  is  doing  me  an  injustice,  I  assure  you, 
General,   to   suppose  so,"  replied  Lord  Mow- 
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bray ;  "  every  thing  which  gives  you  pleasure 
is  interesting  to  me  besides." 

"  Humph  !"  interrupted  the  Colonel.  "  It 
must  be  a  vitiated  mind,  indeed,  which  can 
deem  such  suffrage  tiresome.  In  truth,  I  do 
not  believe,  that  there  exists  that  man  to  whom 
it  could  be  indifferent ;  but  there  are  too  many, 
unfortunately,  who  forget,  or  disdain  to  use, 
the  means  by  which  these  gratifying  testimonies 
are  preserved  and  cherished ;  for,  though  they 
violate  all  the  ties  which  would  preserve  their 
rights  in  the  hearts  of  their  tenantry,  they  feel 
mortified  and  angry  when  they  cease  to  receive 
such  proofs  of  their  attachment,  as  can  alone 
be  preserved  by  an  unvarying  interchange  of 
good  offices,  and  the  influence  of  long  resi- 
dence and  constant  presence.  When  these 
means  are  neglected  by  the  possessor  of  a  great 
domain,  he  can  have  no  right  to  expect  the 
reward  due  only  to  an  opposite  mode  of  con- 
duct. This  is  not  j'our  case,  General ;  and 
hitherto,  my  Lord,  it  has  not  been  yours ;  so 
that  I  may  preach  without  fearing  to  dis- 
please." 
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"  Ay,  and  you  have  preached  well  too,  my 
good  Pennington,"  said  the  General. 

The  latter,  even  during  his  forced  absence, 
had  thought  of  and  consulted  tli-e  welfare  of 
all  those  connected  with  his  estates.  He  had 
given  constant  proofs  of  a  lively  interest  in  their 
welfare,  and  even  at  distance  and  in  absence 
had  preserved  their  devoted  attachment  to  him 
and  to  his  family  ;  the  rapture  with  which  they 
now  greeted  his  return  amongst  them,  was 
therefore  genuine  and  vivid. 

To  leave  no  part  of  this  happy  picture  un- 
touched by  the  sunshine  of  joy,  all  the  place 
had  been  kept  up  in  its  highest  perfection.  The 
old  trees  and  young  plantations  were  thriving 
and  vigorous,  and  seemed  to  wave  their  foliage 
in  welcome  and  in  gladness.  Even  the  good  old 
Sir  Richard  Townley  had  wisely  kept  his  snug 
corner  by  the  fire-side  in  the  oak  parlour,  toge- 
ther wath  the  superannuated  hounds  Sprightly 
and  Baymoon,  though  still  they  were  not  so 
superannuated  as  to  have  forgotten  their  lord  ; 
they  did  their  very  best  to  testify  their  joyous 
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recognition  of  him,  and  even  their  fidehty  was 
a  bahn  to  the  good  General's  heart. 

"  How  goes  it,  Sir  Hichard  ?^'  he  cried,  when 
the  latter  first  came  to  meet  him  ;  "  I  should 
not  have  known  the  Hall  again,  had  I  not 
found  you  here.  I  hope  you  have  taken  care 
of  yourself  during  my  long  absence,"  he  add- 
ed, kindly  laying  his  hand  on  his  shoulder, 
and  appearing  to  require  its  aid  as  he  walked 
into  the  house. — "  Ah  !  and  my  dear  old  hounds 
too,  the  last  of  that  fine  pack,  still  as  fat  and 
as  sleek  as  ever  !" 

"  Dear  creatures  !"  cried  Lady  Emily,  coax- 
ing them ;  "  and  my  canaries,  and  the  old  grey 
parrot .?" 

"  All  vastly  well,  I  am  happy  to  say,"  an- 
swered Sir  Richard,  "  only  longing  to  see  their 
beautiful  mistress  again.  But  I  have  taken 
the  greatest  care  of  them,  I  do  assure  your 
Ladyship ;  covered  them  up  on  the  winter 
nights,  and  saw  them  all  tended  and  cleaned 
every  day.  I  would  not  have  neglected  any 
thing  Lady  Emily  had  a  regard  for — no,  not 
for  all  the  world.     And,  General,  allow  me  to 
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assure  you,  you  will  not  find  one  thistle  about 
the  premises ;  to-morrow,  when  you  take  your 
rounds,  you  will  see  what  use  I  have  been  of, 
not  a  root  left  any  where ;  I  have  worked — you 
do  not  know  how  hard  I  have  worked." 

"  My  worthy  Knight,"  cried  the  Genera], 
"  I  am  truly  indebted  to  you ;  but  I  shall  not 
wait  till  to-morrow  ;  it  is  a  fine  evening,  and  I 
must  go  just  as  far  as  my  favourite  terrace. — 
Do  have  the  goodness  to  fetch  me  my  hat." 

While  Sir  Richard  went  in  quest  of  it,  the 
General  said—"  Who  could  despise  the  inno- 
cent boastings  of  that  kind-hearted  man  ?  let 
the  proud  philosopher,  or  the  fastidious  critic, 
contemn  or  disdain  his  society :  I  avow  that  I 
would  not  exchange  it  for  theirs  ;  there  is  often 
more  comfort,  more  genuine  friendship,  to  be 
met  with  from  such  a  humble  unpretending 
friend,  than  from  those  whose  attainments  and 
professions  are  placed  on  a  higher  standard — 
ay,  and  more  to  be  learned  too  in  the  greatest 
school  of  all— that  of  truth  and  simplicity." 

While  the  General  and  Sir  Richard  walked 
on  before,  Lady  Emily  enjoyed  the  delight  of 
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leaning  on  Lord  Mowbray's  arm,  hearing  him 
recapitulate  all  his  thoughts  and  feelings  during 
his  first  residence  there.  The  past  was  brought 
forward  to  add  its  stores  of  felicity  to  the  pre- 
sent moment ;  and  as  she  every  now  and  then 
bcmnded  from  him  to  look  at  some  favourite 
plant  which  she  had  tended  with  her  own  hands, 
he  felt  all  the  charm  of  a  character,  whose 
purity  and  freshness  had  never  been  sullied  by 
a  factitious  life,  or  deadened  to  innocent  plea- 
sures. The  fineness  of  the  evening,  the  per- 
fume of  the  dewy  flowers,  the  transparency  of 
the  aether,  and  the  pale  light  of  the  stars  as 
they  at  first  came  twinkling  forth,  but,  growing 
brighter  and  brighter  as  the  night  drew  on, 
covered  the  heavens  with  their  glory,  were  all 
objects  which  united  to  inspire  them  with  sen- 
sations of  happiness  that  owned  a  touch  of  more 
than  earthly  felicity. 

The  next  day.  Lady  Emily  was  awake  at  an 
early  horn- :  her  slumber  had  bcesi  of  that  pro- 
found kind,  that  she  arose,  as  it  were,  to  a  new 
existence.  But  quickly  all  the  circumstances  of 
her  own  identity  returned,  and  she  remembered 
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with  pious  gratitude,  that  she  was  a  happy 
favoured  being.  In  her  recollections,  however, 
a  thought  of  the  lost  Rose,  the  humble  com- 
panion of  her  girlish  sports,  saddened  her  heart, 
and  she  determined  on  paying  the  only  tribute 
she  could  to  that  remembrance,  by  going  im- 
mediately to  see  old  Maud  Delvin.  Though 
she  had  often  heard  of  her,  a  month  or  more 
had  now  elapsed  since  she  had  had  any  tidings, 
and  she  blamed  herself  as  though  she  had 
been  guilty  of  unkindness;  many  a  regret, 
many  an  aching  throb  swelled  her  heart,  as  she 
thought  of  the  days  when  she  trod  that  path 
to  meet  her  pretty  innocent  attendant.  Now 
— she  dared  not  even  send  a  kindly  sigh  to- 
wards her,  degraded  as  she  was  to  the  lowest 
stage  of  infamy. 

Lady  Emily  had  purposely  gone  alone,  that 
the  feelings  of  the  unhappy  mother  might  not 
be  wounded  by  the  presence  of  strangers,  or  of 
any  one  less  feelingly  alive  to  their  situation 
than  herself  When  she  arrived  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill  on  which  the  cottage  stood,  she  heard  a 
confused  sound  of  many  voices,  and  when  she 
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reached  the  garden  wicket,  she  could  scarcely 
believe  that  what  she  beheld  was  real.  Many 
of  the  fruit-trees  which  grew  in  the  little  orchard 
adjoining  the  garden  were  cut  down,  and  lay 
prostrate  and  mutilated ;  under  those  which 
remained  still  untouched,  benches  were  placed, 
and  a  blue  board  with  gold  letters  announced 
that  the  once  rural  orchard  was  turned  into  a 
tea-drinking,  or  rather  beer-drinking  garden. 
The  garden  itself  was  entirely  dismantled ;  the 
little  flower-beds  were  converted  into  a  gravel- 
road;  and  the  honeysuckle  porch  before  the 
door  had  made  way  for  a  large  staring  sign  of 
the  Carlton  arms,  swinging  and  creaking  to  and 
fro  upon  a  blue  post.  The  Avhite  musk-i'ose, 
Delvin's  pride,  that  had  covered  the  whole  house, 
and  flaunted  over  the  thatched  roof,  which  had 
been  planted  when  his  child  was  born,  to  grow, 
as  he  fondly  imagined,  the  emblem  of  herself, 
was  now  torn  down  and  trodden  under  foot  by 
the  workmen  and  painters  who  were  daubing 
the  walls  with  a  bright  brick  colour. 

"  What  can  all  this  mean  ?"  said  Emily,  ad- 
dressing one  of  the  men  ;  "  by  whose  authority 
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is  all  this  devastation  carrying  on  ?   Where  are 
the  Delvins?" 

*'  They  are  in  the  workhouse,  an'  please 
your  Ladyship;  at  least  Maud  be  there,  I  be- 
lieve, if  she  isn't  dead." 

"  Dead !  or,  if  living,  in  the  workhouse !" 
exclaimed  Lady  Emily,  horror-stricken  ;  "  who 
sent  her  there  ?  how  came  I  not  to  be  informed 
of  this?  who  has  turned  them  out  of  their 
dwelling  ?" 

,  "•  Oh !  as  to  the  matter  of  that,  my  Lady, 
really  I  cannot  tell ;  your  Ladyship  knows  some 
folks  said  you  were  never  coming  back  to  these 
parts ;  and  as  to  the  Delvins  being  turned  out, 
there  be  many  a  way,  you  knov/,  my  Lady,  of 
turning  folks  out  of  their  dwellings,  and  mak- 
ing it  seem  as  if  it  had  been  their  own  faults, 
when  it  was  no  such  thing ;  but  the  Squire  is  a 
man  of  power,  in  comparison  to  they  poor  folks, 
and  he  has  got  the  house  in  his  own  hands  ; — 
however,  there  be  those  who  say,  might  over- 
comes right ;  so  he  has  gived  the  house  to  one 
they  call  Black  Giles,  him  as  now  keeps  the 
Magpie  out  on  the  Common." 
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"  But,"  said  Lady  Emily,  "  I  do  not  under- 
stand by  what  right  such  a  barbarous  thing 
could  be  done  P" 

"  It  seems,"  replied  the  workman,  "  as  how 
the  Squire  proved  in  law,  that  Delvin's  lease 
was  out  a  year  ago,  and  that  he  was  only  a 
tenant  at  will,  I  think  they  call  it ;  and  so  as  he 
had  given  'em  notice  to  quit,  he  had  a  right  to 
turn  'em  out." 

"  Horrible  !"  said  Lady  Emily :  "  but  how 
came  it  that  the  Delvins  did  not  apply  to  my 
uncle  and  to  me  ?  How  has  this  dreadful 
transaction  been  kept  a  secret  from  us  ?" 

"  I''m  sure  I  don't  know;  but"  (scratching 
his  head)  "  mayhap  your  Ladyship  did  not 
hear  that  Ould  Delvin  heard  some  news  of  his 
daughter  in  Liainun,  and  set  out  one  night  sud- 
dently ;  and  poor  Maud  was  taken  very  bad 
at  the  time,  and  fell  in  a  fit  of  some  sort  or 
other,  so  that  they  thought  she'd  have  died 
outright.  She  was  lying  speechless  when  they 
comed  to  turn  her  out  of  her  house  ;  so  she 
couldn't  say  nothing  against  it,  poor  soul,  not 
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she ;  and  she  is  now  lying  in  a  sort  of  senseless 
state,  if  she  been't  gone  dead ;  at  any  rate,  she 
is  not  expected  to  live." 

Not  one  word  could  Lady  Emily  utter,  but 
she  sunk  down  on  one  of  the  felled  trees. 
She  leaned  her  head  on  her  hand  and  listened 
for  some  time  with  a  sort  of  horror  to  the  dis- 
cordant noises  that  so  rudely  invaded  that 
once  tranquil  and  rural  spot,  instead  of  the 
singing  of  birds  and  the  humming  of  bees 
that  she  had  been  wont  to  listen  to  there.  The 
workmen  without,  continued  to  toss  the  timber 
about  and  felled  the  luxurious  boughs  with 
merciless  strokes ;  while  the  hammering  within 
went  on  briskly,  and  the  coarse  language  of  the 
men  seemed  to  her  ears  like  the  jargon  of  evil 
spirits  rejoicing  in  the  devastation  they  made. 

Lady  Emily  continued  to  sit  on,  unable 
to  move  away,  as  though  she  were  spell-bound. 
She  saw  the  last  drive  of  the  pick-axe  tear  up 
the  long  twisting  roots  of  the  white  clustering 
rose-tree;  she  saw  its  flowers  soiled,  trodden 
upon,  and  trailed  on  the  ground.  She  thought 
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of  its  namesake,  of  the  worthy  couple  who  had 
planted  and  cherished  it,  and  then  for  the  first 
time  the  tears  gushed  from  her  eyes. 

After  this  natural  burst  of  feeling  she  com- 
posed herself  in  some  degree,  and  was  enabled 
to  follow  the  man  whom  she  liad  procured  to 
show  her  the  way  to  the  worldiouse.  At  the 
end  of  the  village,  down  a  very  narrow  and 
dirty  lane,  stood  this  abode  of  wretchedness. 
Lady  Emily  was  obliged  to  stoop  as  she  de- 
scended a  few  broken  steps  into  a  low  close 
room,  where  the  first  object  she  beheld  Avas 
poor  Maud  sitting  listlessly  on  the  side  of  a 
miserable  mattress  which  served  her  for  a  bed. 
Three  other  old  women  were  likewise  in  the 
room.  One  of  them  was  ill;  the  other  two,  the 
very  picture  of  squalid  poverty  and  idleness, 
were  loitering  about  as  if  they  hoped  for,  and 
expected  nothing  better  than  the  state  from 
which  they  had  ceased  to  make  any  efforts  to 
extricate  themselves.  The  room  and  its  in- 
habitants presented  altogether  a  scene  of  suffer- 
ing hitherto  unknown  to  Lady  Emily.  The 
walls,  which  had  been  whitewashed,  were  dis- 
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coloured  with  various  stains.  Ill-spelled  names 
Avere  scrawled  over  them  in  various  directions, 
the  vapid  resources  of  ignorance  and  idleness 
and  ennui,  alike  the  scourge  of  the  great  and 
little  vulgar  ;  and  a  pewter  mug  and  broken 
cup  stood  on  a  table,  whence  issued  a  potent 
smell  of  gin.  A  checked  apron  stuffed  into  a 
broken  pane,  excluded  the  only  breath  of  air 
which  could  have  rendered  the  effluvia  less 
baneful. 

But  Lady  Emily's  attention  was  entirely 
directed  to  Mrs.  Delvin.  The  mattress  on  which 
the  poor  woman  sat,  was  only  supported  fro)(i 
the  damp  mud  floor  by  one  bit  of  wood,  the  rc^t 
of  the  bedstead  being  completely  broken.  Her 
grey  locks  hung  from  beneath  a  dirty  torn 
cap,  and  gave  her  an  appearance  of  neglect  and 
untidiness,  the  very  reverse  of  her  former  self. 
She  brushed  her  hair  from  off  her  eyes  with  her 
two  hands,  when  Lady  Emily  entered ;  but  hav- 
ing gazed  at  the  latter  for  some  time,  she  burst 
into  laughter,  and  resumed  her  expression  of 
utter  unconsciousness. 

"  Maud,  I  am  come  to  see  you ;   do  you  not 
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know  me  ?  it  is  I,  Emily  Lorimer,  from  Mont- 
gomery Hall." 

Maud  did  not  reply,  but  taking  a  long  crook- 
ed yellow  pin  out  of  her  clothes,  she  passed  it 
between  her  fingers  several  times,  saying, "  There 
it  is  quite  straight  again  now,"  and  then  began 
to  roll  up  the  ragged  coverlid  of  her  bed,  and 
made  signs  to  Lady  Emily  to  approach. 

"  Take  it,""  she  said,  whispering — "  take  it 
to  Rose — poor  foolish  thing,  she  may  be  dying 
of  cold,  you  know,  by  this  time:"  and  then  again 
she  laughed — that  frenzied  laugh  which  makes 
the  blood  run  cold  to  hear. 

"  How  long,"  said  Lady  Emily,  after  a  con- 
siderable pause — "  how  long  is  it  since  Maud 
has  been  in  this  terrible  state,  and  when  did 
she  come  to  this  horrible  place  ?" 

"  Your  Ladyship  is  quite  right,"  said  a 
shabby-genteel  old  woman,  with  the  remains  of 
a  red  wig,  and  a  dirty  gause  cap  pinned  on  it ; 
"  it  is  a  horrible  place,  as  I  know  well  enough 
that  have  been  here  these  ten  years  ;  and  as  to 
Maud,  she  's  as  bad  as  may  be,  poor  creature  ; 
but  she's  not  worse  off  than  her  betters.     She 
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has  been  in  the  same  state  as  now  you  see  her, 
for  this  last  fortnight.  I  say,  Betty,"  (roaring  in 
the  ear  of  her  deaf  companion,)  "  it 's  about  a 
month,  an't  it,  since  they  tossed  her  down  on 
that  there  bed ;  and  for  this  last  fortnight  she 
has  never  moved  off  it." 

"  What  do  you  say  ?"  asked  Betty. 

"  Oh,  never  mindf  interrupted  Lady  Emily ; 
"  it  is  enough."" 

"  Ay,  it  be  a  fine  day,''  said  the  deaf  one, 
talking  on ;  "  an'  if  the  sun  shines  in  here,  he 
shines  every  where,  and  that 's  sure." 

"  How  plaguey  deaf  she  is,  my  Lady  !  you 
may  as  well  talk  to  a  post.  But  I  say  it  is  about 
a  month  since  old  Maud  was  brought  in  here, 
and  out  again  it 's  my  belief  she  '11  never  go  but 
as  a  corpse  :  but  lauk-a-daisie,  my  Lady,  your 
Ladyship  need  not  take  on  so,  though  you  're  a 
kind  lady.  But  thei-e  are  many  poor  folks  more 
to  be  pitied  than  she,  who  have  hved  in  very 
different  state,  and  yet  com'd  to  worse  than 
Maud  Delvin  ;  only  she  was  always  proud-like, 
as  a  body  may  say,  and  so  vain  of  that  slut  of  a 
daughter  of  hers  !  Pride  goes  before  a  fall,  they 
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say.  Why  we  poor  old  folks  have  lived  here 
these  ten,  ay  these  fifteen  years,  and  we  are 
not  dead  yet,  though  we  have  never  had  a  fine 
lady  or  any  living  soul  to  give  us  a  bit  of  any 
thing  comforting;  no,  not  so  much  as  a  drop  of 
gin,  or  a  dish  of  tea." 

The  garrulity  of  the  complainant  did  not 
obtain  for  her  the  commiseration  it  was  intend- 
ed to  excite  ;  but  after  I.ady  Emily  had  settled 
with  the  overseer  of  this  ill-regulated  and  abused 
charity  whatever  could  tend  to  the  present  com- 
fort or  relief  of  Maud,  and  having  remained 
a  sufficient  time  to  assuie  herself  that  the  mi- 
serable woman's  affliction  rendered  her  wholly 
insensible  to  any  consolation  she  might  have 
derived  from  her  presence,  she  returned  slowly 
and  mournfully  to  the  Hall. 

On  her  road  there,  she  had  to  pass  the  little 
brook  where  the  broken  bridge  was  still  in  its 
mutilated  state,  and  the  willow-trees  lay  strip- 
ped of  their  bark,  and  bleaching  in  the  sun. 
She  sat  down  on  the  bank  to  recover  from  the 
shock  she  had  received,  and  to  compose  her 
spirits  before  she  met  her  uncle,  in   order  not 
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to  damp  his  happiness  ;  yet,  in  doing  this,  how 
many  sad  events  crowded  upon  her  i-ecollection 
since  the  day  of  her  morning  excursion  with 
Rose  Delvin,  and  threw  a  cloud  over  the  pre- 
sent brightness  of  her  destiny  !  She  remembered 
all  poor  Andrew's  words  about  the  ominous 
•foreshowing  which  was  to  be  observed  in  the 
ruin  of  the  bridge ;  and  she  could  not  help 
thinking  that  there  is  frequently  a  shadowing 
type  of  things  to  come,  in  the  casualties  of 
every  day's  occurrence,  which  the  eye  of  ex- 
perience reads  with  some  power  of  prophetic 
vision.  Who  can  despise  the  words  of  the 
aged  and  tlie  poor  ?  These  persons,  from  a 
course  of  trials,  (if  they  are  not  vicious  persons,) 
are  by  necessity  more  spiritual  than  those  who, 
in  the  pride  of  life  and  youth  and  fortune,  look 
not  beyond  the  opaque  and  sensible  objects 
which  surround  them.  Pleasure  and  pride  ex- 
tinguish the  most  exalted  ardours  of  our  nature. 
Let  any  soul  retire  within  itself,  and  think  of 
the  moment  when  it  conceives  itself  to  have 
been  purest— happiest : — they  will  not  say,  if 
they  speak  sincerely,  that  those  moments  were 
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moments  of  the  greatest  worldly  success— but 
the  reverse.  The  self-humihation  of  human 
vanity  is  its  greatest  glory. 

Reflections  of  this  nature  found  entrance 
even  in  the  young  mind  of  Emily.  An  hour's 
affliction  will  frequently  convey  an  age  of  ex- 
perience, if  duly  entertained  ;  and  Lady  Emily 
had  had  many  hours  of  affliction.  But  from 
this  reverie  she  was  startled  by  an  approaching 
footstep.  She  looked  up,  and  beheld  Lord 
Mowbray. 

At  his  approach,  all  sorrow  fled,  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  present  happiness  banished  every 
pain.  Still  the  traces  of  regret  were  visible  to 
his  searching  eyes ;  and  he  anxiously  requested 
her  to  tell  him  what  had  occurred  to  aflect 
her.  All  that  she  related  only  served  to  un- 
fold more  charms  in  her  character,  and  render 
her  more  and  more  dear  to  him.  It  were  pre- 
sumptuous to  attempt  to  describe  the  myste- 
rious enchantment  which  these  happy  lovers  felt, 
as  they  walked  slowly  back  and  gazed  on  their 
former  haunts.  The  rivulet,  the  flowery  mead, 
and  the  golden-stemmed  willows  bending  over 
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the  stream,  were  all  mementos  of  the  spring- 
time of  their  loves  ;  and  in  each,  some  precious 
fancy  dwelt,  that  none  other  could  share,  and 
few,  perhaps,  have  ever  conceived — ^for  how  few 
love  as  they  did  ! 

In  the  course  of  that  day,  an  unexpected 
visitor  arrived,  no  less  a  person  than  Corrie 
Lovel  himself.  He  humbly  but  earnestly 
cra\*ed  an  immediate  interview  with  the  Ge- 
neral, which  was  readily  granted,  and  Lady 
Emily,  and  Lord  Mowbray  too,  joyfully  wel- 
comed the  old  man ;  but  when  the  first  salu- 
tations were  over,  Corrie  Lovel  appeared  rest- 
less, and  evidently  occupied  with  some  anxious 
thought.  After  considerable  awkwardness,  he 
confessed  that  he  wished  to  speak  to  the  Ge- 
neral alone. 

"  What,  a  secret !  my  friend  Corrie  !  I  am 
tired  of  secrets.  However,  I  cannot  refuse  you 
any  thing.  Come  into  the  house,  and  you  shall 
be  heard." 

Corrie  followed  General  Montgomery  in  si- 
lence ;  and  when  the  latter  was  seated,  stood  up 
before  him,  and  laying  his  hand  on  his  breast, 
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said,  "  I  have  an  ugly  business  to  speak  to  you 
about,  General,  but  my  conscience  would  not  let 
me  rest  till  I  confessed  my  crime  to  you.  You 
have  saved  my  life  once,  and  you  will  not  de- 
prive me  of  it.  I  have  murdered  a  man  !  yes, 
General,  do  not  start,  and  look  at  me  so  angry- 
like,  I  have  done  this  deed  ; — but  it  was  to  save 
you  from  some  threatened  danger." 

*'  To  save  me,  Corrie  !  I  am  shocked,  indeed, 
that  you  should  make  my  name  a  covering  for 
such  a  crime." 

"  Honoured  General,  restrain  your  anger,  I 
implore  you,  till  you  have  heard  my  story.  It 
is  about  a  year  ago,  that,  being  overtaken  by  one 
of  the  biffoest  storms  I  was  ever  out  in,  I  turned 
into  the  Magpie  public-house,  on  Love-lane 
Common,  for  shelter  ;  and,  having  taken  a  pipe 
and  a  pot  of  beer,  I  fell  into  a  sound  sleep,  from 
which  I  was  awakened  by  the  noise  of  some  men's 
voices,  who  seemed  disputing  together  angrily. 
They  were  in  a  small  parlour  next  to  the  tap, 
and  did  not  think  that  the  partition  was  so  thin, 
I  suppose,  for  I  could  hear  what  they  said 
whenever  they  spoke  out. 
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"  '  The   old  fellow  is  staunch,'   said  one  of 
thera  ;    '  game  to  the  backbone ;    nevertheless, 
the  letter  did  his  business,  or  I  am  much  mis- 
taken ;  and  now  it  only  remains  that  you  get 
the  necessary  papers  ready,  and  follow  up  the 
affair    briskly.'      '  You    may    depend   on   my 
doing  so,'  answered  the  other ;  *  but  remember, 
Sir,  my  honour 's  at  stake  ;  and  though  a  job  's 
a  job,  I  may  make  a  bad  job  of  it,  if  I  don't 
take  care.     It  is  a  matter.  Sir,  which  requires 
great  caution.     I  am  the  friend  and  legal  ad- 
viser of  both  parties ;  and  all  I  do  is  done,  I 
am   sure,    out   of  good-will,   and  with  a   true 
spirit  of  friendship  to  both.     But,  nevertheless, 
this  is  a  ticklish  business,   which   will  require 
much  management,  and  is  expensive.  Sir,  in  the 
outset.'     They  then  lowered  their  voices;  and 
soon  after    that,    I   distinguished   your    name. 
General,   pronounced    in   a  threatening  angry 
tone,  upon  which  I  set  to,  to  listen  with  all  my 
ears.      All    that    was    said,    exactly,    I  cannot 
tell ;  but  this  I  heard  distinctly  uttered  by  him 
who  spoke  first :   '  Well,  well,  I  care  not— the 
girl  I  will  have ;  and  some  how  or  other  the 
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old  man  must  be  brought  to  terms,  or  got  rid 
of  altogether.' " 

"  A  most  extraordinary  story,"  interrupted 
the  General;  "  it  may  lead  to  a  discovery 
of — but  go  on,  go  on,  Lovel !" 

"'  At  length  both  the  men  ceased  talking  ; 
and  then  I  heard  the  chinking  of  money,  and 
a  counting  like,  of  it  down  upon  a  table.  After 
this,  they  made  some  observation  about  the 
storm  having  blown  over,  and  went  out  at  the 
front-door,  having  settled  their  score  with  the 
bar-maid,  a  young  girl  about  twelve  years  old  ; 
tlie  only  person  who  chanced  to  be  in  the  way. 
As  soon  as  I  marked  which  way  they  went,  I 
inquired  of  her  if  she  knew  who  they  were; 
but  she  said  she  was  a  stranger,  and  had  only 
come  within  a  few  days  to  her  place,  and  had 
never  set  eyes  on  'em  afore.  So,  seeing  I  could 
get  nothing  out  of  her,  I  took  my  stick  in  my 
hand,  and  followed  'em  as  fast  as  possible,  de- 
termined to  discover  their  name  and  abode, 
and  let  your  honour  know  you  had  an  enemy, 
that  you  might  be  upon  the  look-out.  I  soon 
com'd  up  with  'em,  but  they  were  both  so  muf- 
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fled  up  like,  besides  that  the  night  was  dark, 
and  what  light  there  was  only  flashed  out  by  fits 
and  starts,  when  the  moon  popped  from  behind 
a  cloud,  that  I  could  not  tell  what  sort  of  chaps 
they  were,  excepting  that  one  was  short,  t"'other 
tall ;  and  then  all  I  could  do  was  to  keep  'em 
in  sight  till  they  came  to  the  cross-roads, 
where  one  went  on,  and  the  other  turned  off" 
to  the  right ;  so  I  could  only  watch  one  of 
them.  I  chose  him  who  I  thought  looked  to 
be  the  master  ;  and  I  contrived,  by  keeping 
alongside,  and  under  the  shade  of  the  hedges, 
to  go  a  good  distance  unperceived. 

"  At  last,  however,  he  spied  that  there  was 
some  one  dogging  him,  and  he  seemed  by  his 
way  of  walking,  every  now  and  then  fast  and 
slow  by  turns,  to  be  hesitating  what  to  do ; 
when  he  suddenly  stopped  short,  and  facing 
sharp  round  upon  me,  drew  a  pistol  and  threat- 
ened me  with  instant  death  if  I  did  not  turn 
back  the  way  I  came.  At  the  same  moment, 
the  moon  shone  out,  and  I  could  see  my  man 
plain  enough,  so  as  to  know  him  again  any 
where,  if  he  had  not  had  on  a  mask " 
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"  A  mask  !"  ejaculated  General  Montgomery, 
in  much  agitation,  "  how  wonderful !"" 

"  What !   does  your  honour  know  any  thing 
of  him,  then  ?" 

"  Proceed,  Corrie,  proceed  ;  keep  me  not  in 
suspense." 

"  Well,  General,  I  had  seen  shots  enow,  not 
to  be  frightened  at  the  sight  of  fire-arms  ;  and 
I  did  not  think  the  fellow  would  dare  to  mur- 
der me  merely  because  I  walked  the  same  way 
he  did,  and  so  I  told  him.  With  that  he 
gave  me  abusive  language,  and  called  me  a 
gipsy  scoundrel,  and  many  hard  words  that  I 
would  not  take  from  him  nor  no  man  ;  so  I 
giv'd  him  a  Rowland  for  his  Oliver,  and  an- 
swered him  back.  Corrie  Lovel  was  not  be- 
hind-hand at  that  game — and  he  to  it  again, 
till  my  blood  was  up,  and  I  told  him  I  had 
overheard  his  wicked  intentions  respecting  you, 
General,  and  pretended  to  know  more  nor  I  did 
know. — '  Is  it  so,  my  hearty  !  then  take  that, 
to  make  you  listen  better  another  time,'  and 
so  saying,  he  levelled  his  pistol  and  fired.  But 
I   leapt  aside,  and  the  ball  whizz'd    past  me 
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untouched  ;  with  that,  I  sprung  upon  him,  and 
we  had  a  severe  tussle,  for  he  was  a  strong 
man,  and  I  was  nearly  overcome.  A  moment  I 
gasped  for  breath — I  saw  him  fumbling  for 
something  at  his  girdle — I  guessed  what  it 
was;  and  in  an  instant,  while  my  hand  was  dis- 
engaged, I  raised  my  trusty  bludgeon,  and 
felled  him  with  a  blow,  from  which  he  dropped 
never  to  rise  again.  I  waited  not,  as  you  may 
believe,  to  know  more,  but  fled  as  fast  as  my 
legs  could  carry  me ;  and  thinking  no  danger 
could  betide  you,  honoured  General,  from  that 
quarter,  I  consulted  my  own  safety  alone ;  but, 
somehow,  I  have  been  a  miserable  man  ever 
since;  always  expecting  to  be  taken  up,  and 
hoping  little  from  a  true  relation  of  the  facts, 
as  there  were  no  witnesses  to  the  transaction, 
and  my  word  would  go  for  nothing ;  for  who 
would  believe  Corrie  Lovel  the  gipsy  ? 

"  After  a  time,  I  came  skulking  back,  in 
hopes  of  seeing  you,  honoured  General.  I 
thought  as  how  I  should  be  easier  in  mind  if 
I  could  converse  with  you,  and  tell  you  my 
story  ;  but  you  had  left  the  Hall,  and  I  could 
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not  learn  where  you  were  gone;  and  then,  in- 
deed, I  was  a  very  wretched  man,  for  I  had  not 
a  friend  to  look  to  in  the  world,  and  I  felt  as  if 
every  man''s  hand  was  against  me.  The  instant 
I  heard  of  your  return,  I  came  here  with  speed, 
and  have  now  eased  my  mind  of  a  heavy 
load." 

"  Your  story,  for  many  reasons,  Corrie,  is 
one  which  fills  me  with  astonishment.  I  cannot 
disbelieve  your  words, — why  should  I .'' — and 
they  at  once  explain  and  confirm  a  circumstance 
which  happened  to  myself,  that  renders  it,  in- 
deed, one  of  the  utmost  interest  and  conse- 
quence to  me.  As  you  relate  the  story,  you 
stand  exonerated  from  the  foul  crime  of  which 
you  accuse  yourself;  since,  certainly,  if  your 
words  are  true,  you  only  defended  your  own 
life." 

*'  Honoured  General,  have  you  ever  found 
me  out  in  a  lie  .''" 

"I  never  have,  Corrie;  neither  do  I  believe  I 
have  cause  to  distrust  you  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. Nevertheless,  it  might,  as  you  say,  go 
hard  with  you,  were  you  tried  by  the  law  for 
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this  offence  ;  but  the  whole  business  is  involved 
in  mystery,  and  appears  to  me  to  be  connected 
with  another  event  of  more  recent  date.  I 
should  advise  you,  therefore,  to  keep  out  of 
sight  at  present.  Time  brings  foul  and  fair  to 
light,  and  I  do  not  despair  yet  of  rendering  you 
another  service,  and  making  it  clearly  appear, 
from  corroborative  evidence,  that  your  story  is 
strictly  true." 

"  You  do  not  then,  honoured  General,  charge 
me  with  murder  ?"  said  Corrie  Lovel,  his  eyes 
sparkling  with  satisfaction. 

*'  Certainly  not,  Corrie;  I  repeat,  you  only 
defended  your  own  life." 

"  Well,  General,  you  saved  that  life  once 
before,  and  now  you  have,  as  a  body  may 
say,  saved  it  a  second  time  ;  Heaven  bless  you 
and  prosper  you,  and  all  belonging  to  you ! 
and  so  Corrie  humbly  takes  his  leave." 

It  was  some  time  before  General  Montgomery 
could  recover  from  the  surprise  into  which  this 
extraordinary  account  had  thrown  him.  Herr, 
then,  was  a  providential  discovery  which  deve- 
loped the  machination  that  had  been  formed 
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against  him  ;  and  though  he  did  not  positively 
know  by  whorn^  his  suspicions  glanced  at  a 
quarter  to  which  he  could  easily  direct  his  in- 
quiries. As  his  honour  depended  on  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  affair,  he  determined  on  leav- 
ing no  means  unresorted  to,  that  might  detect 
the  guilty.  In  doing  this,  however,  he  owed  it 
to  Corrie  Lovel's  safety  to  be  cautious  of  expos- 
ing him  to  unjust  suspicion. 

After  mature  deliberation.  General  Montgo- 
mery decided,  in  consideration  of  his  loved 
niece's  happiness,  to  impart  this  astonishing  nar- 
rative to  Lord  Mowbray  and  Colonel  Penning- 
ton, under  a  promise  of  the  strictest  confidence: 
He  felt  he  owed  it  to  Lady  Emily,  to  satisfy 
Lord  Mowbray's  mind  concerning  the  rumour 
which  had  gone  abroad  respecting  him.  Ac- 
cordingly he  imparted  to  them  the  rtvowal 
that  Corrie  had  made,  and  he  added,  address- 
ing Lord  Mowbray,  "  The  power  thus  unex- 
pectedly afforded  me  of  clearing  away  the 
dark  surmise  that  attached  to  me,  is  doubl}' 
precious,   as  it    enables   me    to    give    you    the 
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hand  of  Emily,  and  no  longer  to  postpone  your 
union." 

The  joy  of  all  parties  was  thus  rendered 
complete;  and  the  pious  and  reflecting  mind 
of  Lady  Emily  failed  not  to  see  the  mighty 
hand  who  can  conduct  us  through  the  most  in- 
tricate yjaths,  and  bring  light  out  of  darkness. 

Lord  Mowbray  wrote  to  his  friend  Mr.  Alta- 
mont,  to  request  him  to  officiate  at  his  ap- 
proaching wedding.  Joyfully  he  obeyed  the 
summons.  To  him,  likewise,  the  late  wonderful 
events  v;ere  communicated,  and  they  obtained 
all  his  warmest  sympathies. 

"  But  you  must  not,"  said  he,  "  in  the  ful- 
ness of  your  happiness  forget,  that  to  allow 
such  delinquents  as  those  who  acted  in  this 
business  to  pass  undiscovered,  would  be  posi- 
tively wrong :  too  much  goodness  becomes  weak- 
ness." 

"  Neither  do  I  intend  it,"  said  the  General. 
"  As  soon  as  Emily's  nuptials  have  taken  place, 
I  will  vigorously  pursue  my  inquiries." 

"  So  be  it,  then,"  he  replied ;  "  and  let  us  fix 
q2 
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an  early  day,  that  these  inquiries  may  not  be 
delayed.  I  have  always  a  good  reason,  you  know, 
my  Lord,  for  helping  a  friend  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  wishes,  when  I  can  do  so  with  a 
perfect  trust,  that  I  am  rendering  him  a  lasting 
happiness." 

Nothing  now  remained  to  cast  a  shade  upon 
Lady  Emily''s  prospects  but  the  recollection  of 
her  sister,  whose  great  indifference  to  and  neg- 
lect of  her  uncle,  for  a  length  of  time,  had  been 
severely  felt  by  him  and  by  herself.  The  little 
she  had  elicited  from  Lord  Mowbray  respecting 
her  was  very  unsatisfactory  at  best ;  and  as 
she  saw  the  subject  was  one  of  great  disquie- 
tude and  pain  to  the  General,  she  resolved  to 
drop  it  altogether  for  the  present;  trusting  that, 
after  the  marriage,  a  reconciliation  and  restora- 
tion to  his  favour  might  be  brought  about  with 
Lady  Frances  through  her  means. 

In  the  parish  church.  Lady  Emily  and  Lord 
Mowbray  received  the  nuptial  benediction,  at- 
tended by  the  prayers  and  blessings  of  the  poor, 

as  well  as  by  the  great,  of  the  neighbourhood. 

Their  marriage  was  not  solemnized  with   any 
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luxurious  display,  but  was  hallowed  by  a  seri- 
ous and  devout  sense  of  the  great  responsibility 
and  awful  nature  of  the  vows  they  took  upon 
themselves,  and  rendered  doubly  impressive  by 
its  being  performed  within  the  sacred  walls  of  a 
place  of  worship. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

"  Domestic  happiness !  thou  only  bliss 
Of  Paradise  that  has  survived  the  fall  I 
Thou  art  not  known  where  Pleasure  is  adored. 
That  reeling  goddess  with  the  zoneless  waist 
And  wandering  eyes,  still  leaning  on  the  arm 
Of  Novelty,  her  fickle,  frail  support ; 
For  thou  art  meek  and  constant,  hating  change^ 
And  finding  in  the  calm  of  truth-ty'd  love, 
Joys  that  her  stormy  raptures  never  yield." 

COWPER. 

It  may  be  remembered,  that  Lady  Bellamont 
had  plunged  into  a  vortex  from  which  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  retreat,  when  once  entered 
upon.  The  current  of  dissipation  sets  in  too 
strongly  to  be  resisted  by  those  who  give  them- 
selves up  to  its  ensnaring  power,  till  it  has 
hurled  them  into  its  destructive  abyss.     There 
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were  moments  when  a  letter  from  Lady  Emily, 
a  message  from  General  Montgomery,  or  some 
natural  feeling  of  her  childish  years,  recalled  a 
half  wish  to  change,  or  at  least  check  her  course ; 
but  then,  false  shame — a  distate  for  tranquil 
enjoyments — a  deadness  to  intellectual  pleasures, 
increased  by  an  indulgence  in  every  worldly 
gratification,  the  pride  of  life,  and  the  flush  of 
beauty,  blinded  their  victim ;  and  as  she  un- 
loosed the  sails  of  pleasure,  she  gave  these  com- 
punctious visitings  to  the  winds,  and  rapidly 
pursued  the  course  of  destruction. 

From  the  time  of  the  last  notices  on  Lord 
and  I-iady  Bellamont's  married  career,  his  at- 
tentions to  Lady  Dashwood  became  more 
glaring.  He,  poor  deluded  husband,  finding 
himself  neglected,  almost  contemned,  by  her 
who  ought  to  have  been  devoted  to  him,  sought 
refuge  from  mortified  pride  and  wounded  affec- 
tion in  the  contrast  of  that  pretended  and  false 
devotion  which  he  met  with  from  another,  till 
he  fancied  himself  seriously  attached  to  her. — 
Then  it  was,  that  occasionally  Lady  Bellamont 
on  her  part   felt  the  mortification  of  being  a 
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forsaken  wife;  and  though  she  cared  not  for 
her  Imsband's  love,  she  was  sufficiently  selfish 
to  dislike  its  being  bestowed  upon  another. 
At  such  moments,  she  would  seek  occasion  to 
quarrel ;  and  those  occasions  are  never  wanting 
when  there  is  the  wiU.  He  would  then  retahate 
upon  her,  and  mutual  reproach  and  recrimina- 
tion ensued.  By  degrees  this  too  ceased ;  and 
an  open  defiance  of  all  appearance  even  of 
caring  for  each  other,  was  the  next  step  in  their 
downward  career.  Lady  Bellamont  constantly 
invited  Lady  Dashwood  to  her  house ;  and  the 
latter  as  constantly  summoned  Mr.  Carlton,  Mr. 
Lepel,  and  all  the  et  cetera,  whom  she  knew 
constituted  Lady  Bellamont''s  list  of  male  flirts. 
Whenever  there  was  any  scene  of  quarrelling, 
or  parting,  or  jealousy,  between  Lord  Bellamont 
and  Lady  Dashwood,  Lady  Bellamont  would 
contrive  to  leave  them  alone  together,  and  then 
boast  to  the  men  in  her  train  that  she  never 
interfered  upon  such  occasions,  but  always  al- 
lowed the  parties  to  have  their  romantic  quar- 
rels and  reconciliations  out  quietly. 

Notwithstanding  this    excess   of    fashionable 
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ton,  or,  as  some  might  call  it,  depravity,  Lady 
Bellamont's  wounded  vanity  did  not  pass  unob- 
served by  Mr.  Carlton,  who  took  the  oppor- 
tunity to  enlarge  upon  her  wrongs,  and  to  hold 
up  her  husband  as  a  man  in  every  way  quite 
unworthy  of  her ;  at  the  same  time  affecting  to 
sigh,  and  to  say  Lord  Bellamont  knew  not  the 
treasure  he  possessed — a  woman  at  whose  feet 
he  ought  always  to  be — who  had  done  him  but 
too  much  honour  in  marrying  him — who  might 
have  commanded  any  match  in  the  kingdom, 
had  she  only  been  seen  properly  before  she  was 
inveigled  into  a  marriage  with  such  a  man  as 
Bellamont  I  By  these  insidious  speeches,  and 
such  as  these,  he  turned  the  tide  of  her  vanity 
entirely  upon  himself;  then  he  gradually  drop- 
ped somewhat  of  the  levity  with  which  he  had 
hitherto  treated  the  subject  of  attachments ;  and 
at  length,  with  consummate  skill,  led  her  to 
believe  that  he  had  entertained  a  violent  passion 
for  her  before  her  marriage,  (the  hackneyed  but 
too  successful  contrivance  of  the  licentious  and 
profligate,)  though,  in  fact,  he  had  never 
thought  of  her  but  as  of  a  woman  who  might 
Q.  5 
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be  worth  flirting  with,  after  another  man  had 
been  fool  enough  to  marry  her.  Then  be  went 
on  to  say,  that  despairing  of  gaining  her  affec- 
tions, and  conceiving  her  to  be  totally  indif- 
ferent to  him,  he  had  endeavoured  to  lose  the 
painful  sense  of  his  disappointment,  by  affect- 
ing to  laugh  at  all  love,  and  to  plunge  into 
gaiety  of  every  kind. 

When  a  married  woman  suffers  a  man  to  make 
her  such  an  avowal,  without  checking  him  on 
its  outset,  she  is  on  the  very  brink  of  a  preci- 
pice, from  which  nothing  less  than  a  miracle 
can  save  her.  Had  she  one  recollection  left  of 
the  duty  and  dignity  of  a  wife,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  peculiar  delicacy  of  a  married  woman^ 
which  ought  to  render  her  more  alive  to  every 
possibfe- contamination  than  a  single  one,  since 
the  honour  of  two  beings  is  in  her  keeping — 
she  would  turn  with  scorn  from  such  degrading 
confidence,  and  scoff  at  the  impudent  falsehood 
whicl),  nine  times  out  of  ten,  is  as  much  a  false- 
hood as  it  is  an  insult. 

But  this  was  not  Lady  Bellamont''s  case. 
Greedy  of  admiration,  which  she  would    obtain 
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at  any  cost — bent  on  pleasure — impatient  of 
control — desiring  something,  she  scarcely  knew 
what,  of  a  greater  degree  of  liberty — ton — 
eclat,  than  any  one  ever  boasted  of  before ;  she 
had  set  out  on  this  track,  by  imagining  (because 
she  saw  the  same  path  pursued  by  a  few  who 
arrogated  to  themselves,  poor  silly  insignifi- 
cants  !  the  title  of  "  The  World,"  par  excel- 
lence !J  that  to  despise  every  thing,  and  every 
body  who  were  not  of  this  number — to  hold  in 
ridicule  or  contempt  all  moral  and  religious 
duties — to  tliink  that  all  happiness  depended 
on  living  in  one  succession  of  empty  plea- 
sures, was  to  become  the  perfection  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  to  obtain  the  summit  of 
felicity. 

In  order  to  be  admitted  one  cf  this  select 
crew,  many  watchings  and  labours  were  requisite ; 
but  labours  become  light  when  they  are  labours 
of  love,  so  that  Lady  Bellamont  had  brought 
herself  into  perfect  training ;  and,  among  other 
accomplishments,  she  had  learned  to  receive  the 
confidences,  false  and  true,  of  all  the  impertinent 
coxcombs  who  chose  to  try  how  far  they  might 
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pollute  her  mind  by  relating  all  they  knew  and 
did  not  know  of  every  other  woman  of  any  note 
in  "  The  World,"  their  world,  thereby  gra- 
dually insinuating  that  there  was  in  fact  no  such 
thing  as  purity  existing  ;  it  was  all  a  matter  of 
terms,  not  of  reality ;  an  agreement  de  convention ; 
a  thing  to  take  for  granted — but  every  body  as 
they  got  out  of  leading-strings  knew  otherwise. 
This  fatal  poison  of  corruption  pours  its  in- 
sidious bane  into  the  heart ;  and  when  the  heart 
is  once  polluted,  what  is  there  in  the  individual 
that  remains  unsullied,  since  from  thence  flow 
"  the  issues  of  life  ?" 

Lady  Bellamont  had  not  intended  to  lay  her- 
self open  to  the  lost  condition  she  gradually 
sunk  into  :  the  criminal  who  begins  his  vici- 
ous career  by  petty  thefts,  does  not  intend  to 
commit  murder,  still  less  does  he  mean  to  be 
hanged;  but  the  path  of  vice,  once  entered  upon, 
is  fearfully  rapid !  whether  it  be  that  of  fashion- 
able or  low  crime,  its  end  is  destruction. 

Mr.  Carlton  found  his  victim  more  difficult 
of  attainment  than  he  had  foreseen ;  because 
she  had  less  feeling  and  more  calculation  than 
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he  gave  her  credit  for ;  but  at  length  he  pre- 
vailed so  far  as  to  make  her  imagine  herself  in 
love  with  him.  This  great  point  once  effected, 
how  did  he  show  forth  his  triumph .?  He  pa- 
raded her  every  where,  as  his  property  ;  attend- 
ed her  at  all  public  places;  passed  whole  morn- 
ings in  her  drawing-room ;  was  always  at  the 
side  of  her  barouche  in  the  Park.  If  the  point 
of  Lady  Bellamont's  feather  was  seen,  it  was 
enough  for  all  Mr.  Carlton's  friends  to  say, 
"  Oh  !  yes,  Carlton  is  here.  I  saw  Lady  Bel- 
lamont."  When  the  hsts  were  made  out  for 
invitations,  it  was  said,  "  No,  no,  do  not  ask 
him,  for  I  cannot  have  Lady  Bellamont ;  my 
table  is  full,  or  my  house  will  not  admit  of 
greater  numbers ;"  she  was,  in  short,  the  affich^ 
of  Mr.  Carlton ;  and,  melancholy  to  say,  she 
knew  she  was,  and  had  come  to  that  pass  that 
she  liked  it,  and  conceived  it  to  be  a  sort  of 
distinction  to  have  an  adorateur  declare. 

This  might  have  been  sufficiently  tonish  for 
Lady  Bellamont,  but  it  was  by  no  means  so  for 
Mr.  Carlton.  At  length,  he  watched  his  oppor- 
tunity;  and  having  detained  her,  till  an  undue 
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hour,  at  a  fete  champetre  and  ball  given  at  a  ce- 
lebrated villa,  under  pretence  of  its  being  impos- 
sible to  find  her  carriage  in  the  crowd,  and  va- 
rious other  excuses,  he  then,  with  well-acted  de- 
spair, declared  that  her  reputation  was  infallibly 
gone  ;  that  being  seen  walking  about  with  him, 
in  the  absence  of  all  her  friends,  and  at  such  an 
hour,  left  her  nothing  for  it  but  to  place  herself 
at  once  and  for  ever  under  his  protection. 

For  this,  however,  she  was  not  prepared,  and 
she  still  persisted  in  going  home.  His  carriage, 
which  had  followed  at  due  distance,  happened 
to  come  up  at  this  moment  on  his  making  a  sig- 
nal to  his  servants,  and  she  had  no  other  re- 
source left  but  that  of  getting  into  it,  and  being 
escorted  by  him  to  her  own  house.  Arrived 
there,  Mr.  Carlton  alighted  and  handed  her  in 
to  the  door,  xvhen,  to  her  astonishment,  Lord 
Bellamont  himself  received  her.  He  was  evi- 
dently flushed  with  wine;  but  not  sufficiently 
inebriated  to  be  ignorant  of  the  manner  and 
the  hour  of  her  appearance. 

Few  women  are  so  abandoned  as  not  to  shrink 
before  the  steady  gaze  of  an  injured  husband. 
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Lady  Bellamont  began  apologising  and  account- 
ing for  her  being  so  late,  in  a  flurried  but 
apparently  careless  way;  when  Mr.  Carlton 
whispered  to  her,  "  Don't  you  see  he  is  dead 
drunk ;  how  can  you  condescend  to  talk  to  him 
thus,  when  he  is  in  such  a  state  ?" 

"  Madam,"  said  Lord  Bellamont,  taking  her 
hand  somewhat  roughly  and  pulling  her  to- 
wards him,  "  go  up  to  your  apartment  and  hide 
your  disgrace.  As  to  you.  Sir,  you  are  a  vil- 
lain and  a  coward.  To-morrow  I  will  answer 
any  thing  you  may  have  to  say  to  this  obser- 
vation :"  and,  pointing  to  the  street,  he  closed 
the  door  violently  in  Carlton's  face. 

A  dreadful  scene  ensued  between  the  hus- 
band and  wife.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
Lord  Bellamont,  under  such  provocation,  lost 
something  of  his  'vantage  ground  by  the  in- 
temperate language  in  which  he  at  first  re- 
proached his  guilty  wife.  But  Lady  Bellamont, 
on  the  contrary,  taking  advantage  of  a  virtue, 
to  which,  in  fact,  she  had  no  right,  (for  she 
forgot  that  there  is  an  adultery  of  the  heart,) 
defied  him  to  any  proof  of  her  actual  guilt ; 
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while  he  well  knew,  that  his  conduct  \vith  Lady 
Dashwood  must  for  ever  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  his  daring  to  breathe  a  word  against 
herself. 

"  Whatever  may  be  my  faults,"  replied  Lord 
Bellamont,  who  was  by  this  time  perfectly  so- 
ber, "  tliey  are  no  excuse  for  your's ;  and  if, 
in  some  few  instances,  the  husband's  crimes  may 
be  pleaded  in  extenuation  of  the  wife's,  you 
must  be  conscious,  Frances,  that,  in  your  own, 
they  never  can.  Had  I  a  thought  but  for  you 
and  of  you  ?  Did  I  not  wish  to  live  for  you 
alone  ?  Did  I  not  intreat  you  to  pass  the  great- 
est part  of  your  time  in  the  quiet  of  a  domestic 
circle,  in  scenes  of  tranquil  retirement,  where 
social  duties  and  married  happiness  are  best 
preserved,  free  from  the  taint  of  bad  example 
and  dangerous  temptation  .''  But  you  scorned — 
nay,  positively  refused,  all  these  my  offers. 
What  can  be  argued  of  a  woman  who  will  not 
consent  to  pass  any  time  alone  with  her  hus- 
band.?" 

"  Argued  ?  why  they  will  argue  that  she 
had  a  cross,  ill-tempered  man  to  deal  with — an 
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unreasonable,  jealous  man,  who  could  not  suffer 
her  ever  to  speak  to  a  soul  but  himself.  The 
wife  will  be  pitied,  the  husband  laughed  at; 
that  is  all." 

"  Frances,  the  time  is  past  when  these  false, 
flippant,  and  infamous  ways  of  reasoning  can 
affect  me.  I  know  my  own  faults  now,  thank 
God ;  and,  in  knowing  and  acknowledging  them, 
I  am  restored  to  what  I  ought  to  be,  not  only 
your  husband,  but  master.  Listen  to  me,  Laily 
Bellamont — I  command  you  to  listen  to  me. 
I  have  been  the  dupe  of  my  own  follies,  the 
fond  and  foolish  puppet  of  your  will ;  and  I 
have  been  on  the  verge  of  making  a  total  wreck 
of  my  own  dignity  and  self-esteem,  together 
with  that  of  our  mutual  happiness.  But  I 
have  awakened  to  a  sense  of  what  I  owe  myself 
and  you;  and  I  will,  if  it  be  not  too  late,  snatch 
you  from  that  perdition  into  which  my  weak- 
ness and  your  own  vanity,  or  worse,  had  nearly 
plunged  you."" 

"  Mercy  on  me,  what  a  tirade !" 

"  Nay  hear  me  out.  Madam  !  I  am  willing 
to  overlook  the  past;   I  am  willing  to  confess 
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my  own  errors,  and  am  determined  to  redress 
them  ;  but  in  return  I  will  take  upon  me  those 
rights  which,  as  a  husband,  are  mine,  and  will 
control  your  conduct  in  such  wise  as  seems 
good  to  me;  not  with  brutal  harshness  (you 
cannot,  Frances,  in  your  heart  accuse  me  of 
any  thing  but  too  fond  a  love),  but  with  that 
wholesome  restraint  with  which  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  man  to  guide  his  wife,  and  which  every 
one  who  resigns  will  repent  the  longest  day  he 
breathes.  I  offer  you  now  the  return  of  a 
heart  which  you  only  estranged  from  you  by 
you  own  acts.  I  offer  you  honourable,  lasting, 
and  pure  attachment,  with  all  the  durable 
happiness  which  flows  from  such  an  unpolluted 
source ;  but  in  return  I  will  be  repaid  by 
obedience  and  duty ;  and  oh !  how  ardently  I 
wish  to  add,  by  love  !" 

Lady  Bellamont  was  touched ;  but  too  proud, 
too  unsubdued  in  spirit  to  like  to  answer ;  she 
kept  taking  off  her  ornaments  and  twisting 
them  in  her  fingers.  Lord  Bellamont  looked 
at  her  despairingly — "  I  trust  I  am  not  too 
late,"  he  said;   and  then  added,  "  I  will  leave 
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you,  Frances,  to  reflect  on  what  I  have  said. 
To-morrow,  I  shall  expect  your  answer,  your 
final  answer :"  and  he  left  her  to  take  council 
with  her  own  heart ; — but,  alas !  that  heart  was 
polluted — hardened — lost  I 

"  My  answer,"  said  Lady  Bellamont  to  her- 
self as  he  left  the  apartment,  "  is  determined 
upon  already.  I  will  not  live  another  hour 
under  this  roof.  What  ?  submit  to  be  watched, 
tyrannized,  commanded  by  a  cross,  ill-tempered 
husband,  and  one,  too,  who  forsook  me  ?  No : 
I  have  a  spirit  above  that ;  but  then,  what  is 
the  alternative  ?" — and  she  calculated,  or  rather 
miscalculated,  in  the  bitterness  of  her  evil  and 
deceived  mind,  that  the  world— her  world  would 
extenuate  all  she  did,  in  consideration  of  Lord 
Bellamont's  violence  and  ill-temper ;  and  then 
she  thought,  "  I  shall  only  be  out  of  society  for 
a  little  while ;  Mr.  Carlton  is  heir  presumptive 
to  a  title — has  a  large  estate — there  will  be  a 
divorce,  and  all  that ;  and  then,  after  a  nine 
days'  wonder,  he  will  bring  me  back  to  take 
my  place  in  the  world  again.  Do  not  such 
things  happen  every  day-f*  it  depends  upon  the 
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power  of  the  man — his  rank,  his  fashion ;  all 
these  are  Mr.  Carlton's,  or  will  be." 

Such  was  the  conclusion  of  Lady  Bellamont''s 
false  and  vicious  reasoning;  and  the  next  day  she 
voluntarily  threw  herself  into  Mr.  Carlton's  arms. 

Lord  Bellamont  challenged  Mr.  Carlton. 
They  met ;  and  the  latter,  having  received  his 
fire,  declared  he  owed  him  no  ill-will,  and 
could  not  think  of  returning  it,  so  he  fired  in 
the  air  :  and  the  gay  world  called  him  a  brave 
and  honourable  man.  What  could  he  do  if  the 
Lady  would  run  away  with  him  ?  The  Morning 
Post,  and  other  public  prints,  teemed  with  the 
Jracas  for  some  days,  and  then  it  was  as  much 
forgotten  as  tliough  it  had  never  happened. 
Forgotten! — where .-^  and  by  whom?  It  is  an 
awful  question — too  awful  to  be  answered  in 
these  pages. 

Not  many  weeks  after  Lady  Bellamont  left 
her  husband,  she  began  to  repent  of  the  step 
she  had  taken,  and  became  exceedingly  weary 
of  her  forced  retirement.  Thrown  on  her  own 
resources  for  amusement,  she  soon  found  that 
passion  without  mutual  esteem  will  not  last ; 
then  came  that  disffust  and  ennui  which  is  its 
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invariable  consequence  ;  no  holy  bond  of  union 
linked  her  and  her  paramour  in  the  same 
chain  of  interests  and  of  honourable  pursuit — 
guilt  threw  off  the  mask,  and  Mr.  Carlton  al- 
ready ceased  to  play  the  part  of  a  lover.  Then 
what  was  left  to  her.''  she  experienced  what 
she  once  professed  to  know,  that  a  cottage  and 
love  were  mawkish  things.  They  are  so  for 
the  hardened  and  the  guilty,  the  luxurious,  the 
extravagant,  and  the  idle.  She  tried  to  brave 
the  sting  of  conscience,  and  go  forth,  a  branded 
thing,  to  drive  in  the  public  places.  Here 
she  had  the  mortification  to  see  even  Lady 
Dashwood  pass  her  carriage,  and  pretend  not 
to  know  her.  For  the  first  time  in  her  life, 
Lady  Bellamont  felt  humbled ;  but,  alas  !  it 
was  not  yet  the  humility  of  a  contrite  spirit;  it 
was  the  mortification  of  disappointed  vanity. 

In  a  short  time  longer,  the  usual  process  of 
similar  crimes  produced  similar  results,  namely, 
mutual  reproaches  and  mutual  disgust ;  but  at 
length  Lady  Bellamont's  extravagance  was  so 
great  that  Mr.  Carlton  told  her  she  might  pro- 
vide herself  with  another  protector,  for  he 
could  not  afford  to  keep  her  any  longer. 
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Writhing  under  mortification  and  lacerated 
self-love,  Lady  Bellamont  was  still  unsubdued, 
still  impenitent.  The  fatal  gift  of  beauty, 
fatal  when  misused,  was  still  left  her  for  her 
bane ;  love  of  indulgence  and  luxur)'^,  and  show, 
still  prevailed.  To  be  poor  and  penitent,  she 
laughed  at  and  scorned  the  idea  of  appealing 
to  her  relations  to  assist  her  in  this  her  hour  of 
need  and  save  her  from  farther  degradation.  But 
no:  to  shine  and  to  dazzle  was  still  her  ruling 
passion ;  and  she  plunged  deeper  into  the  fatal 
abyss  of  ruin  and  disgrace,  till  abandoned, 
forsaken,  and  left  on  a  bed  of  sickness,  the 
hour  of  remorse  and  reflection  came  at  last  too 
late  for  this  world's  mercy  or  forgiveness ;  but 
never  too  late,  it  may  be  hoped,  for  that  to 
which  she  was  shortly  to  be  summoned. 

Some  time  after  Lady  Emily's  marriage. 
General  Montgomery  became  acquainted  with 
the  miserable  conduct  and  fate  of  his  wretched 
niece  Lady  Bellamont.  He  sent  her  every 
consolation  that  her  unhappy  situation  could 
admit  of;  and  through  her  uncle's  tender  good- 
ness, and  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Altamont,  her 
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death  was  more  exemplary  than  her  hfe  had 
been. 

Come  as  it  might,  it  was  a  heavy  blow  on 
General  Montgomery,  and  long  and  deeply 
did  Lady  Mowbray  also  feel  this  sorrow. — "  I 
should  have  been  too  happy,"  she  said,  as  she 
wept  in  her  husband's  arms,  "  had  not  this  cala- 
mity reminded  me  that  perfect  bliss  is  not  the 
portion  of  this  life." 

The  General,  in  compliance  with  Lady 
Bellamont's  last  wish,  gave  orders  that  her 
funeral  should  take  place  in  the  parish  church 
of  his  domains,  and  her  body  was  accordingly 
conveyed  thither  for  interment. 

There  was  one  carriage  that  met  the  burial- 
procession  as  it  was  turning  into  the  church- 
yard, and  impeded  the  progress  of  the  hearse. 
It  was  Mr.  Carlton's.  His  attention  was  at- 
tracted by  the  numerous  train  of  attendants, 
which  marked  the  funeral  to  be  that  of  some 
distinguished  person.  He  inquired  whose  it  was, 
and  learned  it  was  that  of  the  unhappy  Lady 
Bcllamont.  Struck  with  the  awful  coincidence 
of  this  meeting,  and  in  a  moment  of  conviction 
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as  it  svere  of  his  own  guilt,  the  very  circum- 
stance of  his  having  crossed  the  progress  of  her 
body  as  it  was  borne  to  the  grave,  seemed 
to  have  appalled  him  ;  and  shrinking  from  the 
sight,  he  said  to  his  servants  in  an  agitated 
voice,  "  Drive  back, — back  to  the  Manoi 
House  !" 

There  he  lingered  ;  but  never  roused  himself 
from  the  blow  which  had  fallen  upon  him.  Some 
interior  convulsion  had  taken  place,  which  he 
himself  felt  to  be  the  harbinger  of  approach- 
ing death,  and  his  thoughts  were  directed  to 
that  tribunal  before  which  he  was  conscious  he 
should  soon  appear.  Fearful  and  appalling 
must  have  been  the  reflections  and  anticipations 
of  a  man  whose  life  had  been  such  as  Mr.  Carl- 
ton's. In  one  instance  he  did  all  which  was  left 
in  his  power,  to  make  some  poor  amends  for  the 
error  of  his  ways :  he  disburthened  his  con- 
science of  the  guilty  conduct  he  had  pursued 
towards  General  Montgomery ;  and  some  days 
before  the  attack  of  palsy,  which  carried  him  to 
his  grave,  had  deprived  him  of  the  power  of  ut- 
terance and  of  his  senses,  he  addressed  the  fol- 
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lowing  letter  to  General  Montgomery,  at  once 
explanatory  of  many  mysterious  circumstances 
which  have  occurred  in  the  course  of  this  narra- 
tive, and  convicting  himself  of  the  basest  and 
most  refined  villany. 

Mr.  Carlton's  Letter  to  General 
Montgomery. 

"  But  for  the  atonement  I  am  anxious  to 
oflPer  by  the  honesty  of  this  confession,  I  had 
spared  myself  the  pain  and  humiliation  which 
it  will  cause  me;  and  but  for  a  motive,  the 
nature  of  which  cannot  be  misunderstood,  (my 
ardent  and  heartfelt  desire  to  repair  the  evil 
I  have  done,)  had  saved  my  memory  by  con- 
cealment, from  the  additional  guilt  of  having 
forfeited  your  friendship,  and  basely  repaid 
every  kindness  showered  upon  me,  by  a  series 
of  the  most  unprovoked,  premeditated,  and 
calm  acts  of  ingratitude. 

"  A  fearful  mystery  has  for  montlis  past 
hung  publicly  over  your  character  and  conduct ; 
doubts  and  suspicions  of  your  birth-right  and 
claim  to  the  property  which  you  had  hitherto 
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used  and  enjoyed  as  your  own,  have  wrung  your 
heart  in  secret ;  and,  without  the  power  of  either 
repelling  the  falsehood  of  an  insinuation  made  to 
you  in  private,  and  under  a  sacred  obligation 
to  silence,  or  of  conscientiously  restoring  what 
you  innocently  had  kept  from  another,  yoiu' 
very  possessions  have  become  bitterness  to  you, 
and  your  family  distinctions  (in  your  own 
breast)  a  stigma  and  reproach.  In  solitude  and 
retirement  you  have  shunned  the  gaze  of  the 
world,  and  the  society  of  those  whom  you  once 
held  dear  as  friends.  You  have  borne  the  re- 
proach of  such  as  believed  you  guilty ;  you 
have  seen  the  ardour  of  foimer  friendships 
almost  extinguished,  while  your  silence,  on 
subjects  which  you  dared  not  reveal,  have  con- 
firmed their  reluctant  suspicions  of  your  in- 
tegrity. By  a  sense  of  honour,  refined  and 
noble  beyond  the  general  feelings  of  mankind, 
you  had  almost  forfeited  the  happiness  of  a  be- 
ing, whose  existence  and  affections  were  devoted 
to  your  declining  years,  and  who,  the  captive 
of  violence  and  fraud,  had  well  nigh  been  snatch- 
ed from  your  bosom,  and,  leaving  you  friendless. 
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alone,  and  miserable,  had  herself  been  reduced 
to  wretchedness  and  disgrace. 

"  Through  whom  has  this  accumulated  suf- 
fering  been    visited    upon    you .''      By    whose 
agency,  and    for  what    cause   has  this   misfor- 
tune been  suffered  to  impend  over  and  destroy 
your  peace  ?    It  has  been  through  me — through 
my    machination — for    my    purposes — through 
my  villany — for   my  most   wicked  ends!      Be- 
hold, in   this  voluntary  confession  of  my  crime 
and  of  my  penitence,  the  only  retribution  which 
(lost  and  infamous  in  my  own  eyes,  as  I  must 
be  in  yours^  and  approaching  fast  to  that  hour 
when  I  must  render  an  account  of  all    to  my 
Maker)    I  can    now  render  to  you:  and  may, 
oh  !   may  this  step,  in  proportion  as  it  disbur- 
thens  my  own  conscience  of  its   load   of  guilt, 
restore  tranquillity  to  a  spirit  which  I  have  so 
wantonly  and  so  wickedly  wounded  ! 

"  But  my  strength  forbids  an  indulgence  of 
my  own  feelings  at  this  crisis.  I  must  be  brief, 
or  the  points  which  render  my  writing  impera- 
tive will  go  unexplained.  I  need  not  recall 
to  your  remembrance  (for  full  well  have  I  un- 
it 2 
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derstood   the   fatal  influence   it    exercised  over 
you)  the  conversation  held  with  the  stranger  in 
the  mask.     His  proposals,  and  his  threats  to  in- 
duce compliance  with   his  demands,  might  well 
have  authorised  any  measures,  spite  of  the  so- 
lemn engagement  exacted  from  you  of  secrecy, 
which  could  have  been  taken  to  repel  their  offer ; 
and  could  you  have  read,  could  you  have  pene- 
trated the  veil  which  hid  their  atrocity,  you  had 
done  so,  your  indignation  had  been  hurled  pub- 
licly on  the  offender,  and  he  had  received  at  the 
moment  his  just  reward  ;  but  a  sense  of  honour 
forbade  your  disclosure  of  what  had  passed  ;  the 
nature  of  the  subject  forbade  it  also ;  and  it  was 
this  circumstance   which  afforded   to  your  tra- 
ducer  his  best  security,  and  placed  in  his  hands 
the  means  of  more  securely  blasting  your  repu- 
tation, and  indulging  more  freely  the   spirit  of 
revenge  which  actuated  him.     It  is  useless  to 
persevere  in  the  disguise  which  I  assumed  on 
that  night.     It  was  myself  who  came,  concealed 
by  the  dress  I  wore,  on  that  mysterious  errand, 
which  had  for  its  object  the  gratification  of  rest- 
less ambition,  and  the  resentm.ent  of  a  mortified 
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vanity,  whilst  I.knew  I  was  inflicting  on  an  in- 
nocent and  friendly  heart  the  deadliest  wounds. 
"  Yes,  it  was  I !  I  stand  before  yon.  General 
Montgomery,  who  have  been,  and  had  nearly 
been  yet  more  my  victim,  the  self-accused, 
self-condemned  author  of  all  the  misery  you 
have  undergone.  There  is  another  who  has 
been  my  agent — prompter — counsellor,  in  this 
base  transaction ;  him  I  will  denounce  here- 
after. But  I  write  now  of  myself.  A  de- 
sire to  unite  the  Montgomery  property  to  my 
own,  was  the  first  impulse  I  received  in  the 
line  of  conduct  I  unhappily  pursued  towards 
yourself;  a  marriage  with  one  or  other  of  your 
nieces,  was  the  most  evident  step  to  ensure  the 
accomplishment  of  my  wishes ;  and  had  success 
attended  this  measure,  I  had  been  less  guilty, 
perhaps,  than  I  now  am :  when  the  motive, 
however,  is  vicious,  the  result  can  seldom  be 
propitious,  and  such  was  my  case.  I  was  re- 
jected, and  from  concurrent  circumstances, 
(which  my  conscience,  in  respect  to  Rose  Delvin, 
told  me  was  too  just  a  punishment,)  I  became 
an  outcast  from  your  society,  and  the  finger  of 
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scorn,  I  felt,  was  pointed  at  me,  in  the  midst  of 
my  own  possessions.  Revenge  then  took  posses- 
sion of  my  heart,  and  I  found  in  the  crafty  villain 
Aldget,  a  too  ready  promoter  of  all  my  plans. 
It  was  he,  who,  from  an  acquaintance  with  the 
affairs  of  your  family,  first  suggested  the  possi- 
bility of  your  birth  being  destitute  of  the  usual 
proofs,  and  of  the  consequent  forfeiture  of  your 
right  to  the  Montgomery  estates  ;  and  though 
the  evidence  offered  me  on  the  subject  was  any 
thing  but  sucli  as  would  establish  the  assump- 
tion, yet,  misled  by  his  arguments,  and  blinded 
by  my  own  evil  passions,  I  rashly  conceived  it 
only  necessary  to  alarm  you  on  the  point,  to 
ensure  my  ultimate  success  in  it. 

"  We  met ;  I  found  yovi  undismayed  by  the 
power  I  attempted  to  assume  ;  I  saw  you  qui- 
vering under,  and  keenly  alive  to  the  disgrace 
inflicted  on  your  birth,  and  on  the  reputation  of 
your  parents ;  I  beheld  you  struggling  with  the 
sense  of  honour,  which  your  word,  given  to  me  of 
secrecy,  imposed  on  your  just  and  natural  feelings 
of  indignation,  and — for  the  instant  I  was  appall- 
ed.    Had  I  then  possessed  courage  to  avow  my 
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disgrace,  I  had  found,  I  am  certain,  even  in 
you,  whom  I  was  injuring,  the  most  indulgent 
and  noblest  forgiveness  ;  and  such  an  act  might 
have  led  me  back  to  the  path  of  integrity :  but 
I  had  advanced  too  far — I  was  in  the  power  of 
another,  besides  yourself,  and  one  whom  I 
dared  not  trust.  I  retreated  hastily  therefore 
from  your  presence,  and  sought  the  minister  of 
evil  who  was  awaiting  the  result  of  my  attempt. 
"  Our  appointment  had  been  made  at  a  lone 
inn  by  the  road  side,  not  far  distant  from  your 
house.  Thither  I  hastened  as  quickly  as  I  could 
regain  my  horse,  and  at  the  door  of  the  inn, 
giving  him  in  charge  to  a  stranger  who  had 
been  brought  for  that  purpose,  and  who  con- 
ducted him  instantly  to  a  remote  part  of  the 
country,  I  met  Aldget.  We  retired  to  the 
only  private  apartment  the  house  afforded, 
and  our  conversation  towards  the  close  grew 
warm.  We  left  the  inn,  and  after  having  pro- 
ceeded together  a  portion  of  the  way,  we  sepa- 
rated. I  soon  perceived  that  I  was  followed, 
and  apparently  watched,  by  a  person  who  dog- 
ged my  footsteps.    His  intentions,  from  his  per- 
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tinaciously  tracking  the  windings  which  I  made 
in  my  path,  were  sufficiently  apparent,  and  I 
became  alarmed.  I  stopped — questioned  him. 
My  suspicions  were  confirmed,  and  a  struggle 
ensued  between  us,  in  which  I  received  a 
blow  that  felled  me  to  the  ground,  and  left 
me  for  a  time  senseless.  When  I  recovered, 
my  antagonist  was  gone ;  my  first  impulse 
was  to  ascertain  if  my  disguise  had  fallen  off 
in  the  encounter.  This  had  not  been  the  case. 
The  mask,  wliich  had  been  firmly  secured,  was 
still  in  its  place  ;  and  I  felt  persuaded  that 
whoever  had  assailed  me,  could  have  no  sus- 
picion as  to  my  person  ;  the  probabihty  was,  he 
had  imagined  me  killed  by  the  blow,  and  had 
sought  to  escape  punishment  by  flight. 

"  The  idea  of  my  security,  however,  for  the 
moment  was  banished,  by  fear  of  detection  from 
the  conversation  that  had  taken  place  between 
Aldget  and  myself,  and  which  I  considered 
must  have  been  overheard,  and  led  to  my  being 
followed.  I  sought  an  interview  with  my  coun- 
sellor ;  and  the  story  which  ran  through  the 
village,  and  which  your  servants  had  repeated, 
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of  the  visit  of  the  Mask  on  the  preceding 
evening,  together  with  his  sudden  disappear- 
ance, suggested  to  us  the  horrible  expedient  of 
fixing  the  stain  of  murder  on  your  character.  The 
slander  was  whispered — was  listened  to — and  at 
length,  on  your  quitting  the  Hall,  was  very 
generally  believed  to  have  some  foundation  in 
truth.  I  was  not  content  with  this  circumscribed 
revenge  however — but  propagated,  by  every 
means  in  my  power,  in  every  society,  the  same 
falsehood,  exaggerated  in  proportion  as  distance 
from  the  spot,  and  the  circumstances  of  my 
hearers,  gave  opportunity  ;  and  often  have  I 
received  the  fiend-like  gratification  of  hearin<x 
from  others  the  fact  repeated  back  in  my  own 
ear,  with  additional  aggravations  attending  it. 

"  Such  feelings  grew  with  their  indulgence, 
till  success  at  length  blunted  the  relish  spring- 
in  OP  from  a  mere  undermining:  of  character.  I 
sought  deeper  vengeance  still.  I  determined, 
by  a  deadlier  blow,  to  strike  home  upon  your 
remaining  domestic  peace,  and  resolved  on  tear- 
ing from  your  bosom  the  best  solace  of  your 
blighted  and  fallen  hopes. 
R   5 
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*'  The  possession  of  Lady  Emily  was  my  next 
aim.     To  this  step   I   was  urged  by  a  double 
impulse.    The  desire  of  inflicting  pain,  to  the 
utmost,  on  yourself ;  and  the  triumph  of  hold- 
ing in  my  power  one  whose  contumehous  rejec- 
tion of  my  suit  had  rendered  her  the  object  of 
my  bitterest  resentment.  My  design  was  hurried 
on  to  its  execution  by  proceedings,  which  Aid- 
get  ascertained    had  been  adopted,  relative  to 
your    right    over    the    Montgomery    property. 
We  were  aware  that  inquiry  must  confirm  you 
in  the  possession  of  it ;   that   the  forged  docu- 
ment I  had  employed,  and  which  you  perused 
on    that  fatal  night,    must  in   consequence   be 
open  to  detection;  and  we  dreaded  that,  when 
armed  with  this  proof,  you  should  employ  mea- 
sures which  might  involve  a  discovery  of  the 
actors    in   the  whole  conspiracy.      The    know- 
ledge, at  least  the  apprehension,  that  a  living 
witness  was  somewhere  in  existence,  to  whom 
our  secret  counsels  had  been  revealed,  rendered 
us  still  more  alive  to  fear  ;  and  conscience,  that 
restless  monitor,  suffered  us  not  to  repose  un- 
der this  perpetual  alarm.     Too  far  advanced 
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in  guilt  to  hope  for  escape,  should  discovery 
ensue,  the  blow,  which  by  its  force  was  to  leave 
you  powerless,  and  indifferent  to  the  interests 
of  the  future,  was  prepared;  or,  should  it  fail 
of  this  effect,  its  success,  I  considered,  would 
secure  me  against  exposure  for  your  niece^s 
sake,  in  case  my  guilt,  in  the  first  instance,  re- 
lative to  your  property  and  birthright  were 
traced  ;  and  at  all  events,  the  gratification  of 
my  evil  passions  demanded  the  attempt. 

"  From  Lady  Bellamont  I  learnt  the  place 
of  your  retreat ;  and  my  object  was  baffled  in 
its  execution  there,  only  by  the  sudden  arrival 
of  Lord  Mowbray  at  Clifton,  and  his  taking 
up  his  residence  under  your  roof.  Althouo-]i 
the  conviction  of  his  favoured  reception,  botli 
from  yourself  and  Lady  Emily,  (whose  heart 
I  knew  to  be  deeply  interested,)  added  yet 
more  to  the  gall  and  bitterness  of  my  spi- 
rit, and  would  have  driven  me,  in  the  height 
of  vindictive  feeling,  to  an  Immediate  at- 
tempt ;  yet  dread  of  defeat  and  detection  with- 
held me ;  till  at  length  your  departure  for 
Mowbray  Castle  appeared  to  place  my  victim 
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still  farther  beyond  my  reach  :  I  tracked  your 
footsteps,  however — I  hovered  around  the  walls 
you  inhabited,  resolved  that  no  effort  should 
be  spared,  no  opportunity  lost,  of  obtaining 
my  object,  when  accident  made  me  acquainted 
with  people  whose  calling  fitted  them  more  than 
any  others  for  the  execution  of  my  designs.  I 
tampered  with,  and  gained  them  to  the  enter- 
prise, which,  from  this  fortuitous  circumstance, 
seemed  facilitated  beyond  my  most  sanguine 
hopes  ;  and  from  the  advantage  of  the  secret  en- 
trance to  the  castle,  I  doubted  not  of  complete 
success. 

"  Providence,  however,  M'illed  it  otherwise ; 
when  already  within  the  grasp  of  the  hired 
ruffians,  who  were  employed  by  me,  my  victim 
escaped.  I  heard  from  the  shore  the  struggle 
that  snatched  her  from  them ;  and,  as  the  dis- 
comfited band  reached  the  boat  in  which  I  sat 
prepared  to  receive  the  fruits  of  this  enterprise, 
we  with  difficulty  evaded  the  search  that  en- 
sued, and  gained  the  vessel  which  lay  for  us 
in  the  offing,  only  by  encountering  the  hazards 
and  perils  of  stealing  under  cover  of  the  coast. 
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"    Stung  to     the    quick    by     this    reverse, 
and   haunted  by  the    increased    danger  of  my 
situation,    should    detection    follow,    I    again 
sought  counsel  from  my  participator  in  crime. 
Whether  he  felt,  on  any  just  grounds,  assurance 
of  our  safety  or  not,  I  cannot  say  ;  but  his  lan- 
guage and  his  manner  endued   me  with  hardi- 
hood (I  cannot  call   it  courage)  to  brave   the 
worst  that  might  ensue,     I  sought  once  more 
the  world  and  its  allurements,  in  order  to  drown 
the  uneasy  thoughts  which  ever  obtruded  them- 
selves upon  my  moments  of  solitude.     With  a 
forgetfulness   of   the  disgrace    I   had   escaped, 
in  total  loss  of  character,  my  evil  passions  re- 
vived.   Your  return  to  Montgomery  Hall ;  the 
conviction  that  followed  of  your  innocence, — 
above  all,   the   approaching     union    of    Lady 
Emily   with  Lord   Mowbray,   combined  to  in- 
spire me  with   yet   bittei'er  hatred    and    envy 
of  a  happiness  in   which   I   could  not  partici- 
pate, and  which  I  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
destroy. 

"  Driven   by   the   fiend,  I    again    revolved 
means  of  revenge  for  the  disappointments  that 
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had  recoiled  on  my  former  projects.  Lady 
Bellamont  was  the  only  victim  within  my  reach ; 
I  knew  your  affection  for  lier,  though  less  than 
for  her  sister,  to  be  yet  deeply  grafted  in  your 
heart,  and  I  had  joy  in  the  thought  that  an 
opportunity  of  inflicting  pain  was  still  left  me. 
In  other  circumstances,  a  triumph,  attended  with 
so  little  difficulty  and  eclat^  would  have  want- 
ed interest  for  me.  Lady  Bellamont  had  al- 
ready suffered  in  the  world's  estimation,  and 
her  fall,  therefore,  was  not  likely  to  be  a  matter 
of  surprise,  or  to  give  distinction  (dishonourable 
distinction  !)  to  the  man  who  consummated  her 
ruin.  Yet,  the  blow  I  was  aware  would  not 
be  without  its  effect,  where  I  most  desired  it 
should  fall ;  and  my  part  was  taken. 

"  Lady  Bellamont,  sunk  to  the  lowest  point 
of  degradation,  stamped  as  the  easy  prey,  and 
then  the  cast-away  of  her  seducer ;  abandoned 
and  neglected,  a  by  word  to  the  world,  and  a 
reproach  to  her  family,  presented  a  picture  of 
triumph  to  my  revengeful  spirit,  sufficient  to 
have  armed  it  for  an  undertaking  of  ten  times 
the  infamy.     I  essayed^  and  I  succeeded.     I  re- 
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veiled  in  the  misery  I  had  consummated  till 
even  its  perfection  pained  me ;  for  refinement  of 
cruelty  could  proceed  no  farther.  The  power 
of  torturing  my  victim  failed  at  last ;  I  had  re- 
grets, but  not  for  the  enormities  committed  ; 
I  sorrowed,  but  it  was,  that  human  suffering  had 
reached  its  utmost  limit,  and  that  misery,  such 
as  I  beheld,  exceeded  my  powers  of  adding  to 
its  burthen.  To  remorse,  to  poverty,  and  to 
disease,  I  left  then  the  last  office  of  giving  to 
the  grave  what  remained  of  Lady  Bellamont. 
I  had  secured  to  them  the  prey  they  already 
hovered  over ;  my  work  and  my  triumph  was 
complete. 

•'  Start  not  at  this  avowal  of  infamy  and  of 
murder !  the  self-degradation  which  it  entails 
on  me,  the  abhorrence  to  which  I  willingly  con- 
sign my  name,  must  speak  for  the  motive  which 
actuates  me;  it  is  justice  to  you,  it  is  a  strong 
conviction  of  my  guilt  towards  your  unhappy 
niece.  Lady  Bellamont,  who,  though  weak  and 
vain  perhaps,  was  not  wicked,  till  rendered  so 
by  my  villany,  that  urges  me  to  this  open  con- 
fession of  my  crime. 
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"  I  write  to  you,  I  believe,  from  tlie  bed  of 
death.  The  Ahnighty  has  stricken  me  through 
the  very  being  whom  I  had  brought  down  pre- 
maturely and  with  dishonour  to  the  grave.  In 
her  weakness,  the  victim  of  mi/  strength  has 
recoiled  upon  me,  and  in  the  hour  of  my  un- 
hallowed triumph  I  am  laid  low — as  she  is  ! 
Oh  !  General  Montgomery,  could  you  know  the 
agony,  the  torture  of  spirit  which  already  brings 
me  to  a  knowledge  of  the  punishment  that 
awaits  my  crimes,  you  would  not  refuse  me  the 
consolation  of  your  pardon  ;  you  would  not 
deny  me  the  efficacy  of  your  prayers,  that  I 
may  yet  be  saved  by  a  sincere  and  heartfelt  re- 
pentance. I  know  that  there  is  mercy,  but  I 
have  rejected  the  terms  upon  whicli  it  is  offered, 
till  too  late.  I  have  despised  the  warnings, 
and  set  at  nought  the  voice  of  my  God,  till  he 
will  show  mercy  no  longer.  I  am  plunged  in 
despair- — yet  pray,  pray  for  me — even  me — 
and  forgive  the  man,  who  on  his  bended  knees 
and  with  his  dying  voice,  implores  your  par- 
don. 

"  Augustus  Carlton."'"' 
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The  letter  fell  from  General  Montgomery's 
hand  as  he  ceased  reading,  and  an  appalling  awe 
took  possession  of  him  ;  but  when  the  first  agi- 
tation and  horror,  occasioned  by  the  disclosures 
it  contained,  had  in  some  degree  subsided,  the 
merciful  hand  of  Providence  was  deeply  and 
gratefully  acknowledged  by  him;  and  the  inci- 
dents which  had  led  to  the  developement  of  the 
whole  mystery,  were  such  as  could  be  ascribed 
to  no  other  cause  than  that  Ahnighty  power 
which  brings  good  out  of  evil. 

"  If  we  accustomed  ourselves,"  said  General 
Montgomery,  "  to  trace  throughout  our  lives 
the  circumstances  which  overrule  and  decide 
our  fortunes,  how  little  should  we  pride  our- 
selves on  our  ozmi  discernment;  how  much  more 
humbly  should  we  walk  in  our  path  ;  how  clearly 
should  we  see,  that  though  it  is  ours  to  act  dili- 
gently for  the  best,  and  to  depend  upon  a  re- 
ward, still  that  the  result  of  our  actions,  and  the 
issue  of  our  dependance,  are  ever  under  the 
guidance,  and  in  the  gift  of  an  Almiglity  Pro- 
vidence, who  wills  that  good  and  evil  should 
sometimes  come  to  us  through  unexpected  chan- 
nels, and  through  unforeseen  instruments." 
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General  Montgomery's  mind,  relieved,  as  far 
as  an  explanation  of  the  incidents  went,  relating 
to  himself,  and  to  an  innocent  individual,  (Corrie 
Lovel,)  from  the  anxiety  and  anguish  which 
for  a  long  time  had  pressed  upon  it,  gradually 
recovered  its  serenity  and  peace. 

The  wounds,  however,  inflicted  by  the  conduct 
and  fate  of  his  unhappy  niece,  were  of  a  nature 
which,  though  resignation  led  him  to  endure 
without  repining,  yet  no  lapse  of  years  could 
entirely  close,  and  the  memory  of  them  would 
often  steal  over  and  embitter  his  happier  mo- 
ments. 

Among  the  painful  circumstances  of  a  minor 
kind  which  he  had  still  to  bear,  was  the  convic- 
tion (than  which  nothing  is  more  wounding  to  a 
generous  mind)  of  the  atrocious  villany  of  a  man 
in  whom  he  had  hitherto  trusted  with  such  im- 
plicit confidence.  The  knowledge  of  Mr.  Ald- 
gefs  turpitude  rendered  it  absolutely  necessary 
for  General  Montgomery  to  withdraw  his  affairs 
from  his  hands  ;  and  the  result  of  this  measure 
was  the  public  disclosure  of  Mr.  Aldget's  con- 
duct, and  the  total  ruin  of  his  character. 
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In  the  happiness  of  his  loved  niece,  Gene- 
ral Montgomery  could,  indeed,  boast  of  a  sun- 
shine of  comfort  and  of  glory,  which  shed 
a  radiant  brightness  on  the  remainder  of  his 
days. 

Felicity,  unalloyed,  is  not  the  portion  of  hu- 
manity ;  but  felicity,  unembittered  by  any  self- 
reproach,  and  in  as  great  a  portion  as  ever  per- 
tained to  humanity,  was  the  lot  of  Lord  and 
Lady  Mowbray. 

Time,  in  a  happy  and  honourable  union, 
brings,  with  added  years,  the  added  "  proofs  of 
recollected  love,"  to  swell  the  present  store. 
In  its  very  continuance,  there  is  fresh  motive 
for  it  to  concinue  still.  A  thousand  tributary 
streams  of  mutual  interests  and  habits  flow  into 
the  channel  of  -  '^dded  love,  and  on  such  affec- 
tions 

"  Time  but  the  impression  stronger  makes. 
As  streams  their  channels  deeper  wear." 

Not  so  is  it  in  the  illusory  bhss  of  illicit  pas- 
sion ;  there  every  added  hour  of  guilty  commu- 
nion destroys  the  illusion,  and  blasts  the  short- 
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lived  happiness  of  such  unholy  love,  and  in  the 
ending,  for  the  end  comes  quickly,  what  an  arid 
desert  and  hideous  devastation  are  left  behind  ! 
In  the  foregoing  narrative,  the  picture  of 
virtue  and  of  vice,  under  these  forms,  has  been 
attempted  ;  and  it  is  believed,  that  in  the  dif- 
ferent fate  of  the  two  sisters,  may  be  traced 
the  fate  of  all  who,  like  them,  shall  choose  either 
the  pure  path  which  leads  to  lasting  happiness, 
or  follow  the  downward  road  to  misery  and 
shame,  through  the  Perilous  Mazes  of 
Flirtation. 


THE     END. 
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